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PREFACE. 


SiNCE  the  day  upon  which  bis  victory  at  Fort  Donelson  first 
commended  him  to  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  American 
people,  General  Grant  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  constantly 
occupy  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  sought  the  retirement  of  private  life,  but  the  people  willed 
otherwise,  and  he  became,  for  two  successive  terms,  their  President. 
x\nd  when,  after  sixteen  years  devoted  to  national  duties  —  first  as 
the  leading  Soldier  and  then  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  land  — 
Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  sought,  in  the  delights  of  foreign  travel,  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  relaxation  of  mind  and  body,  he  found  tbat 
the  World  at  large  had  elected  him  representative  of  the  American 
nation,  and  proposed  to  do  him  honor  accOrdingly. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  describe  the  scenes  and  incidents 
of  that  third  term  of  office  —  to  teil  of  the  places  he  visited,  of  the 
people  he  met,  of  the  beautiful  objects  in  art  and  nature  which  he 
beheld,  and  of  the  honors  which  were  paid  him  by  the  various 
peoples  whose  guest  he  became,  and  who  saw  in  him  a  modest 
but  worthy  representative  of  that  American  Republic  which,  as 
the  Viceroy  of  India  put  it,  "he  had  once  rescued  and  twice 
ruled." 
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CHAPTER   I. 


LYSSES  SIMPSON  GRANT  was  born  April  27, 1822, 
on  bis  father's  iarm  at  Point  Pleasant,  Clermont 
county,  Ohio,  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  above 
Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio  river.  His  grandfather,  too, 
had  been  a  farmer,  and  attracted  by  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  he  had,  in  1799,  moved  with 
his  family  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  fertile  region  where  his  famous 
grandson  was  born  twenty-three  years  later.  At  the  time  this 
move  was  made,  Jesse  R.  Grant,  the  father  of  Ulysses,  was  a 
child  of  five  years.  Reared  in  Ohio,  he  left  that  State  for  Mays- 
ville,  Kentucky,  at  which  place  he  learned  the  business  of  a 
tanner,  but  which  he  left  for  Ohio  because  of  his  deep-rooted 
antipathy  to  the  System  of  slavery.  After  his  return  to  Ohio,  he 
married  and  settled  down  in  Clermont  county,  where  he  became 
the  father  of  the  great  military  chieftain.  However  well  the  rough 
and  rugged  life  to  which  the  boy  Ulysses  was  born  was  calculated  to 
inspire  in  him  those  qualities  of  self-reliance  and  dogged  perseverance 
which  he  displayed  even  in  his  earliest  youth,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  presented  but  few  educational  advantages.  Hence,  when, 
thanks  to  his  own  personal  efforts,  young  Grant  found  himself,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  a  successful  applicant  for  a  vacant  cadetship  at 
West  Point,  he  needed  all  his  pluck  and  perseverance  to  sustain  him  in 
the  work  for  which  he  had  had,  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  his  col- 
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leagues,  greatly  inferior  preparation.  This  fact,  however,  impelled  him 
to  enter  with  the  determination  which  commands  success  upon  his  va- 
rious  studies,  and  in  1843,  after  three  years  passed  in  the  acqairement 
of  the  various  branches  of  a  military  education,  including,  besides  the 
manoeuvers,  tactics  and  drill  of  war,  fencing.,  drawing,  riding,  dancing, 
science,  mathematics,  the  modern  languages,  constitutional  and  inter- 
national law,  and  engineering,  he  graduated  with  credit  and  in  good 
Standing,  and  was,  in  July,  1843,  brevetted  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Fourth  Regulär  Infantry.  Ordered.to  the  Missouri  frontier,  he  passed 
two  years  in  military  service  among  the  Indians,  and  in  1845  was 
ordered  to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  where  General  Zachary  Taylor  was 
organizing  a  command  to  be  employed  against  the  Mexicans  in  settle- 
ment  of  troubles  arising  from  boundary-line  disputes.  In  the  war 
which  followed,  Lieut.  Grant  was  engaged  in  all  the  battles  which  took 
place,  except  that  of  Buena  Vista,  conducting  himself  gallantly  in 
each  engagement,  and  with  such  distinguished  bravery  on  the  fields 
of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey  and  Chapultepec,  that 
his  superiors  in  command  made  special  mention  of  his  Services.  Pro- 
motion followed;  in  1847  he  was  appointed  brevet  Captain,  the  com- 
mission  dating  from  the  day  on  \vhich  the  battle  of  Chapultepec  was 
fought,  in  which  engagement  he  commanded  a  small  party  of  infan- 
try, which  by  a  gallant  dash  at  the  enemy's  left  flank,  carried  the  first 
barrier  which  feil  before  the  victorious  Americans.  In  1853  he  was 
promoted  to  a  füll  captaincy. 

The  Stern  delights  of  war  which  he  wooed  to  such  advantage  on 
the  fields  of  Mexico,  were,  however,  in  ^ad  contrast  to  the  monotony 
which  characterized  the  existence  which  the  ensuing  peace  plunged 
him  into.  Having,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  married  Miss  Julia 
Dent,  a  sister  of  his  class-mate.  Major  Frederic  Dent,  of  the  United 
States  army,  and  a  daughter  of  Frederick  Dent,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of 
St.  Louis,  the  opportunities  provided  by  garrison  life  were  too  few 
and  unpromising  for  so  stirring  a  soul,  and  the  young  soldier  decided 
to  resign  his  commission  and  seek  in  civil  life  the  advancement 
which  a  military  career  did  not  promise.  Of  the  unromantic 
period  of  life  which  lies  between  the  close  of  his  youthful  successes, 
and  the  opening  of  his  later  military  career,  but  little  of  interest  can 
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be  recorded.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  farming,  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Louis,  was  followed  by  his  forming  a  copartnership  with  bis 
father,  who  was  engaged  in  the  leather  business  at  Galena,  Illinois, 
and  in  1859  the  sign  of  "Grant  &  Son,  Leather  Dealers,"  was  hung 
forth   in   the  Illinois  town,  and   the   future  saviour  of    his  country 


Grant' s  Pkesent  Residence  in  Galena. 


entered  upon  a  quiet  business   career,  the  success   of    which  then 
seemed  the  bound  of  his  ambition. 

Here  he  was  engaged  when,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1861,  the  news 
was  flashed  across  the  land  that  the  old  flag  at  Fort  Sumter  had  been 
fired  on  by  the  rebels.  This  event  decided  Grant  to  offer  his  Services 
to  his  country,  and,  having  recruited  and  drilled  a  Company  in  the 
streets  of  Galena,  he  took  it  to  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  offered  it  to  Gover- 
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nor  Yates,  who  at  the  time  was  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  troops.  The  Company  was  accepted  and  enrolled,  but  Captain 
Grant  surrendered  to  another  the  honor  of  commanding  them.  rfis 
knowledge  of  military  afFairs,  however,  could  not  be  so  easily  spared 
in  such  trying  times,  and  as  soon  as  Governor  Yates  learned  the  merit 
of  the  raodest  man  from  Galena,  he  gave  him  the  post  of  Acting 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  in  which  position  he  was  of  special  Ser- 
vice in  the  organizing  and  forwarding  of  regiments.  Besides  this,  he 
mapped  out  the  military  System  of  Illinois,  reduced  an  encampment 
of  20,000  raw  and  hitherto  uncontrollable  troops,  at  Camp  Yates,  near 
Springfield,  to  order  and  discipline,  and  exercised  the  same  power 
over  several  other  camps  throughout  the  State,  with  equally  happy 
results.  Grateful  for  these  distinguished  Services,  Governor  Yates 
offered  to  send  Captain  Grant's  name  to  Washington,  for  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Brigadier  General,  an  ofFer  which  the  officer  declined,  with 
the  remark  that  he  wanted  to  earn,  not  ask  for,  promotion. 

His  Service  at  Springfield  lasted  in  all  five  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  accepted  a  commission  as  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-first 
regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers,  which,  notwithstanding  a  well-earned 
reputation  for  turbulency,  he  soon  reduced  to  military  rule,  and  in  a 
few  months  changed  it  from  a  mere  mob  into  a  full-sized  regiment 
of  a  thousand  men,  in  whose  conduct  order,  discipline  and  exactness 
were  everywhere  seen.  Stationed  at  Mexico,  Mo.,  he  gave  such 
evidences  of  military  skill  that  in  August,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  and  as  such  was  sent  to  Cairo,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Illinois,  a  place  whose  military  importance 
was  acknowledged  by  General  Scott  in  the  first  consultation  which  he 
had  with  the  Cabinet  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  While  here  he  pro- 
tected  the  "  sacred  soil  of  Kentucky  "  from  Invasion,  taking  posses- 
sion,  with  two  regiments  and  a  battery,  of  Paducah,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  a  rebel  force.  Skirmishes  and  reconnoissances  relieved 
the  monotony  of  garrison  life,  and  a  brief  but  pregnant  correspond- 
ence  which  here  occurred  between  the  Brigadier-General  and  Major- 
General  Polk,  of  the  Confederate  army,  is  interesting  as  giving  a  hint 
of  that  diplomatic  shrewdness  and  foresight  which  in  later  years 
made  Grant  as  able  in  statesmanship  as  he  had  proved  in  war.     Major- 
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General  Polk,  in  an  apparently  guileless  letter,  sought  to  entrap  Grant 
into  an  exchange  of  prisoners  and  consequent  concession  of  the  rights 
of  belligerents  to  the  Confederates.  The  following  answer  shows 
that  Grant  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  legal  bearings  of  the 
points  in  discussion  : 

Genekal:  Yours  of  tliis  date  is  just  received.  In  regard  to  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  as  proposed,  I  can,  of  my  own  accordance,  make  none.  I 
recognize  no  Southern  Confederacy  myself,  but  will  communicate  with 
higher  authorities  for  their  views.  Should  I  nots  be  sustained,  1  will  find 
means  of  communiqating  with  you. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  U.  S.  GRANT, 

Brig.-Gen.  Commanding. 
To  Maj. -Gen.  Polk,  Columbus,  Ky. 

For  some  time  Grant  had  cast  bis  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Colum- 
bus, Ky-,  as  a  suitable  point  of  attack,  and  on  November  6th  he 
embarked  for  a  reconnoissance,  with  2,850  men,  upon  four  transports, 
with  which  he  dropped  down  to  a  point  eleven  miles  above  Columbus, 
whence  he  märched  to  Belmont,  where  he  designed  to  break  up  an 
encampment  of  rebels  and  capture  their  munitions.  A  severe  battle 
followed,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  several  flags,  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  the  destruction  of  the  camp.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary  following,  he  co-operated  with  Commodore  Foote  in  an 
attack  upon  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  though,  on  this 
occasion,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  roads  so  retarded  the  pro- 
gress  of  bis  army  of  23,000  men,  that  when  the  detour  by  which  they 
were  to  reach  Fort  Henry  had  been  accomplished,  Commodore  Foote's 
attack,  with  a  fleet  of  gunboats  from  the  front,  had  already  decided 
the  day.  The  garrison  had  retreated  to-Fort  Donelson,  on  the  Cum- 
berland  river,  twelve  miles  distant — the  place  whose  name  is  associated 
with  the  first  display  of  that  military  genius  which  hitherto  had 
lacked  but  the  opportunity. 

Fort  Donelson  was  one  of  the  strongest  points  occupied  by  the 
Confederate  army.  It  enclosed  one  hundred  acres,  on  a  bluff  one 
hundred  feet  high,  and  was  defended  by  sixty-five  guns  and  a  garri- 
son of  about  21,000  men,  a  force  almost  as  large  as  that  commanded 
by  Grant,  and  made  up  of  the  very  best  of  fighting  material,  who  had 
been  under  arms  for  from  six  to  twelve  months. 
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The  march  of  Grant's  army  began  on  the  12th,  and,  after  a  long 
and  cold  wait,  during  which  the  troops  suffered  severely,  at  aböut 
daylight  on  Friday,  the  14th  February,  the  arrival  of  Commodore 
Foote,  with  four  iron-clads  and  two  wooden  gunboats,  was  announced. 
In  the  afternoon  the  little  fleet  maintained  an  unequal  fight  with  the 
fort,  but  was  forced  to  fall  back  out  of  ränge  of  the  rebel  guns, 


Attack  on  the  Rebel  Camp  at  Belmont. 
whose  superior  weight  of  metal  placed  the  boats  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage.  The  gallant  soldiers  passed  another  night  under  the  piercing 
wind,  snow  and  sleet,  but  without  complaint  ;  the  rebels,  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  retiring  of  the  gunboats,  determined  to  move  out 
the  next  morning,  and  drive  back  the  Union  line.  They  made  their 
sortie  in  force  as  projected,  and,  striking  with  great  violence  the 
extreme  right  of  Grant's  line,  broke  it  and  drove  it  back,  after  a 
determined  battle.  The  Union  troops  lost  twelve  pieces  of  artillery 
in  this  affair,  but  in  an  attempt  to  retrieve  the  disaster  recaptured 
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nine  pieces,  though,  finally,  the  enemy  again  broke  the  Union  lines, 
and  the  advance  position  was  theirs.  In  the  meantime  the  fight  had 
opened  along  the  Union  centre,  but  no  advantage  had  been  gained 
by  either  side  after  several  hours'  severe  fighting. 

While  the  day  thus  hung  in  doubt,  General  Grant  deterrained 
upon  and  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  in  force  for  the  recapture  of  his 
lost  positions  on  the  right,  and  ordered  a  storming  column  from  the 
left  to  carry  the  enemy's  intrenchments.  The  storming  column 
rushed  up  a  precipitous  slope  -with  a  dash  that  nothing  could  with- 
stand,  carried  the  intrenchments  without  firing  a  gun,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  bearing  all  before  them,  gained  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  where,  with  the  aid  of  artillery  they  held  the  key  of  the  fort. 
The  movements  on  the  right  w^ere  fairly  successful,  the  enemy  being 
driven  back  to  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  his  intrenchments, 
and  with  these  advantages  gained  by  the  Union  troops  under  Grant, 
night  settled  down  upon  the  field  with  the  victory  still  in  abeyance, 
which  an  hour  more  of  daylight  would  have  secured. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night  a  brigade  of  the  enemy  escaped  on 
transports.  The  earliest  streak  of  dawn  revealed  a  white  flag  floating 
from  Fort  Donelson's  ramparts,  and  Grant  received  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  a  letter  from  General  Buckner,  suggesting  an  armistice  until 
noon,  and  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  settle  terms  of  capitu- 
lation.  To  this  Grant  answered  :  "  No  terms  other  than  an  uncon- 
ditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to 
move  immediately  upon  your  .works." 

General  Buckner  accepted  what  he  styled  the  "  ungenerous  and 
unchivalrous  terms  "  proposed,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  floated  soon 
over  the  ramparts  of  the  fort.  The  victory  was  purchased  with  the 
loss  of  about  2,000  Union  men.  Its  immediate  beneficial  results  to 
the  Union  arms  consisted  of  the  capture  of  an  important  position, 
of  65  guns,  17,600  small  arms,  nearly  15,000  soldiers  and  their  battle 
flags,  3,000  horses,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ordinance  and  commissary 
Stores.  Of  the  less  direct  results  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson, 
not  the  least  important  was  the  excellent  effect  it  produced  upon  the 
temper  of  the  Northern  people.  It  was  the  first  signal  victory 
achieved  by  the  Northern  arms,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  it  aroused 
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made  the  Nation  stronger  in  its  hope  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
war,  and  stronger  still  in  the  determination  to  carry  it  through 
actively,  offensively  and  persistently.  Grant's  simple  words,  "  I  pro- 
pose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works,"  became  a  watchword  in 
the  land,  echoing  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  Grant  himself  began 
to  be  looked  upon  as  that  "  Coming  Man  "  whom  the  Nation  had  so 
long  looked  for  in  vain.  When  the  news  reached  Washington,  Grant 
was  immediately  nominated  as  a  Major-General  and  confirmed  by  the 


"I    PROPOSE    TO    MOVE    IMMEDIATELY    UPON    YOUR    WORKS." 

Senate  the   same  day,   his  commission  being  dated  on  the  16th  of 
February,  the  day  on  which  Fort  Donelson  had  surrendered. 

The  evacuation  of  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green  by  the  enemy 
followed  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  ;  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
rivers  were  opened  ;  Nashville  feil  ;  and  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  were  rescued  from  the  rebels'  presence.  General  Grant 
was  assigned  to  the  district  of  West  Tennessee,  and  on  the  l7th  of 
March  established  his  headquarters  at  Savannah,  on  the  Tennessee 
river,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Nashville,  and 
near  the  northern  corner  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.     Eight  miles 
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down  the  river  from  this  point  lay  Pittsburgh  Landing,  three  miles 
further  on  lay  Shiloh,  and  sixteen  miles  beyond  was  Corinth,  a  point 
just  over  the  line  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  east  of  Memphis,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  railroads. 
From  Corinth  a  rebel  force  could  advance  into  Kentucky,  and  move 
north  after  crossing  the  Ohio  river.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  railroad  centre  of  the  Southwestern  States,  made  it  a  most 
important  Strategie  point  ;  hence,  when  the  rebels  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  Columbus  they  fortified  Corinth,  and  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  rebel  generals,  was  placed  there 
in  command  of  from  50,000  to  100,000  men.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
while  Grant's  army  of  about  40,000  men  were  scattered  in  encamp- 
ments  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  General  John- 
ston, having  concentrated  his  forces,  at  daylight,  with  a  command  of 
75,000  troops,  made  a  sudden  and  impetuous  attack  upon  them.  A 
desperate  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  until  nightfall,  by  which  time 
the  Union  army  had  sustained  severe  losses  in  men  and  artillery,  and 
had  been  driven  back  several  miles  to  the  river.  Defeat  seemed  in- 
evitable;  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  make  their  final  determined 
assault,  when  a  brigade  of  General  Buell's  army  arrived  in  time  ,to 
repel  it.  Darkness  ended  the  hostilities,  and  at  daybreak  of  the  fol- 
lowing  day  the  reorganized  Union  army  of  the  previous  day,  with  a 
portion  of  Buell's  command,  by  Grant's  order  advanced  upon  the 
enemy,  and  another  scene  of  slaughter  began.  The  fighting  of  this 
day  was  among  the  hottest  of  the  war.  By  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon  Grant  had  driven  the  enemy,  who  disputed  each  inch  of  ground 
stubbornly,  nearly  five  miles  beyond  his  own  line  of  battle  on  Sun- 
day,  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  shouting,  "  Now's  the  time  to  drive  them!  "  he  led  them 

,  in  a  Charge  which  swept  the  enemy  from  their  last  stronghold.  The 
enemy  were  in  füll  retreat,  but  the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads, 

\oupled  with  the  fatigue  of  the  men  who  had  been  fighting  for  twenty 
hours,  induced  him  to  reluctantly  yield  to  granting  them  a  few  hours 
repose.  Early  on  the  following  morning  they  were  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  army.  The  carnage  of  this  two  days  fight  was  terrific. 
Grant's  loss  aggregated  nearly  13,000  men  ;  Beauregard  acknowl- 
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edged  his  to  have  been  11,000,  but  20,000  is  believecl  to  have  been 
iiearer  the  mark.  The  death  of  General  Johnston  in  this  iight  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  Confederate  arms. 

The  news  of  the  great  victory  was  telegraphed  over  the  land, 
and  was  received  joyfuUy  as  such  by  the  people.  Then  came  criti- 
cisms  which  sought  to  deprive  Grant  of  the  glory  he  had  achieved, 
by  suggesting  that  greater  accomplishments  ought  to  have  resulted 
from  the  battle  ;  but  General  Halleck,  who  was  superiorin  command, 
left  St.  Louis  where  he  was  stationed,  investigated  the  facts  and  put 
an  end  to  fault-finding  by  issuing  an  order  in  which  he  thanked  Gen- 
erals Grant  and  Buell,  their  officers  and  men,."for  the  bravery  and 
endurance  with  which  they  sustained  the  general  attacks  of  the 
enemy  on  the  5th,  and  for  the  heroic  manner  in  which,  on  the  7th, 
they  defeated  and  routed  the  entire  rebel  army." 

The  rebels  having  fallen  back  upon  Corinth,  Grant  was  in  favor  of 
an  immediate  attack,  but  General  Halleck  delayed  Operations  until  he 
had  organized  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  strong.  He  then  proceeded  systematically  to  invest 
the  place,  and  when  General  Grant  ventured  to  suggest  the  advisability 
of  more  vigorous  action,  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  his  unsolicited 
ad  vice  was  not  desired.  General  Grant  abstained  from  oifering  it,  and 
the  digging  and  intrenching  went  on  as  before,  and  on  the  3d  of  May 
it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  the  place  and  fallen 
back  upon  Booneville,  whither  Buell  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
follow  them. 

Haileck  being  recalled  to  Washington  as  Commander-in-chief,  a 
re-organization  of  military  departments  gave  General  Grant  the  depart- 
ment  of  West  Tennessee,  reaching  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  west  shore  of  the  Tennessee.  The  autumn  following  saw 
his  department  earn  three  victories  —  those  of  luka,  Corinth  and 
Hatchie. 

To  reduce  Vicksburg  and  open  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  was 
now  the  great  work  which  Grant  laid  himself  out  to  accomplish.  In 
February,  1863j  he  concentrated  a  large  army  at  points  on  the  Louisiana 
shore  above  the  city,  which,  standing  on  commanding  bluffs  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  was  impregnable  to  attacks  by  a  fleet 
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upoii  its  front.  To  the  north  it  was  protected  by  the  Yazoo  river  and 
its  swamps  and  strongly  fortified  positions.  The  plan  of  reaching  the 
fortified  town  by  way  of  Middle  Mississippi  had  been  tried  without 
success.  All  of  Grant's  military  genius  was  called  forth  in  the  emer- 
gency.  After  preliminary  Operations  of  importance,  which  occupied 
a  month  in  perfecting,  General  Grant  crossed  the  Mississippi  with  twa 
arni}'^  corps  at  Bruinsburg.  He  met  and  defeated  the  enemy  at  Port 
Gibson,  a  success  which  enabled  him  to  capture  Grand  Gulf,  a  strongly 
fortified  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Hard  Times 
Landing,  which  had  successfully  repulsed  a  previous  attack  made  by 
the  gunboat  fleet.  Here  Grant  established  his  base  of  supplies,  and 
the  army  began  its  move  inland.  Two  brigades  of  the  enemy  were 
met  at  Raymond  and  dispersed.  At  Jackson,  on  the  14th  of  April^ 
General  Johnston's  army  was  encountered  and  beaten  and  the  city 
captured,  when  Grant  w^heeled  about  and  began  a  rapid  movement 
upon  Vicksburg.  Pemberton's  army  was  met  and  beaten  from  a 
strong  Position  at  Champion  Hill,  and  the  following  morning  the 
Union  army  stormed  and  carried  the  enemy's  intrenchments  at  Black 
River,  capturing  18  cannon  and  1,500  prisoners.  The  next  success 
was  at  Haines'  Bluff,  when  Communications  were  established  with  the 
supply  steamers  on  the  Mississippi,  and  by  May  1 8th,  the  Union  army 
had  Vicksburg  closely  invested  and  its  fall  was  only  a  question  of 
time.  Heroic  assaults  made  on  the  19th  and  22d  of  May,  showed 
that  but  little  was  to  be  gained  by  such  expensive  Operations,  and  the 
assailants  confined  themselves  thenceforward  to  siege  Operations^ 
which.  were  finally  crowned  with  success  on  the  4th  of  July,  when  the 
supposed  impregnable  citadel  capitulated  with  34,620  men,  20  Gen- 
erals, numberless  Standards,  301  pieces  of  artillery,  and  4,500  Stands 
of  arms — the  largest  capture  up  to  that  tjme  ever  made  in  war.  In 
the  Vicksburg  Operations,  Grant  had  lost  943  killed,  7,095  wounded. 
and  537  missing  ;  the  enemy  lost  in  all,  11,800  men. 

Sherman's  victory  over  Johnston  at  Jackson,  the  defeat  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  at  Chickamauga,  and  the  seizing  and 
fortification  of  Mission  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain  by  the  rebels, 
usher  in  that  period  of  the  war  in  which  Grant's  enlarging  powers 
gave  him  even  fuUer  scope  for  the  display  öf  his  military  genius  than. 
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lie  had  previously  enjoyed.  Appointed  to  a  newly-created  depart- 
ment  reaching  from  the  AUeghanies  to  the  Mississippi,  and  called  the 
"  Department  of  the  Mississippi,"  which  included  the  States  of  Mich- 
igan, Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Northern  Alabama  and  Northwestern  Georgia,  contained  200,000 
soldiers,  and  stretched  from  east  to  west  a  thousand  miles — the 
largest  command  ever  given  to  any  officer,  with  it  he  moved  to  the 
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relief  of  Chattanooga  with  a  large  force,  and  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber was  fought  and  won  the  most  brilliant  victory  of  the  war.  The 
Union  army  stormed  and  carried  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission 
Ridge,  and  the  most  persistent  pursuit  of  the  enemy  added  to  the 
excellent  results  of  the  victory,  with  which  the  war  in  the  Southwest 
was  substantially 
closed.  Up  to  this 
time  Grant's  contin- 
ued  successes  had 
resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture  of  472  cannon, 
90,000  prisoners,  and 
100,000  Stands  of 
arms.    These  results. 


Battle  op  Mission  Kidge. 

contrasted  with  the  lack  of  success  which  had  characterized  Operations 
in  some  other  sections  of  the  country,  where  the  military  power 
had  not  been  centralized  under  orie  capable  leader,  induced  the 
passage,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1864,  of  a  bill  to  revive 
the    grade    of    lieutenant-General,    a    position    only    held    before 
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by  two  men — by  General  George  Washington  and  by  General 
Winfield  Scott.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  President  Lincoln  norai- 
nated  General  Grant  as  Lieutenant-General,  and  he  was  cönfirmed 
by  the  Senate  upon  the  following  day,  with  the  "authority,  iinder 
the  direction  of  the  President,  to  command  the  armies  of  tho 
United  States." 

A  visit  to  Washington 
followed,  where  his  pres- 
ence  was  greeted  with 
such  enthusiasm  that 
the  marked  attention 
was  anything  bat  pleas- 
ant  to  the  hero,  who,  on 
one  occasion  when  his 
presence  at  the  White 
House  had  called  forth 
an  unusually  flattering 
demonstration,remarked 
to  a  friend,  "  This  is 
the  wärmest  campaign 
I  have  had  duriiig  the 
war.  I  must  get  away 
from  Washington  soon. 
I  do  not  fancy  this  show- 
business."  The  Gen- 
eral's  rooted  aversion 
to  Speech- m  .king  was 
shown  dur!ng  this  visit. 
No  eiForts  could  induce 

him  to  make  a  speech,  and  even  on  the  occasion  of  his  formal  reception 
by  the  President,  in  the  Executive  Chamber,  and  presentation  with  his 
commission  as  Lieutenant-General,  his  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
President  was  so  brief  as  to  be  worthy  of  reproduction  as  a  speciraen 
of  the  laconic  eloquence  of  the  soldier.     He  said  : 

Mr.  President  :  I  accept  this  commission  with  gratitude  for  the  high 
honor  conferred.     With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies  who  have  fought  on  so 
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many  fields  for  our  common  coimtry,  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  not  to 
disappoint  your  expectations.  I  feel  the  füll  weight  of  the  responsibility 
now  resting  upon  me.  I  know  that,  if  it  is  properly  met,  it  will  be  due  to 
tliese  armies,  and,  above  all,  to  tbe  favor  of  ^that  Providence  wbicli  leads 
both  nations  and  men. 

Leaving  the  "  show-business "  behind  him  at  Washington,  the 
General  entered  upon  the  final  campaign  of  the  war.  With  Lee  as 
his  Opponent,  he  began,  on  the  5th  of  May,  the  bloody  battles  of  the 
Wilderness  ;  and  while  Sherman  was  making  his  famous  March  to 
the  Sea,  and  other  Generals  were  carrying  the  Northern  armies  to  suc- 
cess  in  other  sections  of  the  land,  Grant,  by  a  series  of  terrible  blows 
and  rapid  marches,  gradually  beat  the  Southern  Commander  back 
to  Richmond.  Here,  on  the  3d  of  April,  18G5,  he  pierced  the 
broken  lines  of  his  foe,  and  so  completely  overpowered  him  that  six 
days  later  the  surrender  of  I^ee  was  accomplished,  and  the  rebellion 
was  at  an  end. 

Appomattox  Court  House,  a  small  and  ancient  town  in  Virginia, 
containing  a  court  house,  a  tavern,  and  a  few  residences,  has  a  lasting 
fame  as  the  theatre  upon  which  the  closing  scene  of  the  war  was 
enacted.  The  best  house  in  the  place  belonged  to  a  man  named 
Wilmer  McLean,  and  here,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  9,  1865, 
General  Grant  and  General  Lee  arranged  the  terms  of  surrender  of 
the  Confederate  army,  which  are  embodied  in  the  following  letter, 
to  whose  provisions  the  Confederate  chieftain  gave  formal  acqui- 
escence: 

Appomattox  Court  House,  April  9,  1865. 

General  :  In  accordance  with  the  siibstance  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the  8th 
instaut,  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia 
on  the  following  terms,  to  wit :  rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in 
duplicate ;  one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  ofRcer  to  be  designated  by  me,  the 
other  to  be  retained  by  such  ofRcer  or  officers  as  you  may  designate.  The 
officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged,  and  each  Company  or 
regimental  Commander  to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands, 
The  arms,  artillery  aud  public  property  to  be  parked  and  stacked,  and  turned 
over  to  the  officers  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  embrace 
the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or  baggage.  This  done, 
each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  dis- 
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turbed  by  United  States  authorities,  so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroles  and 
the  laws  in  force  where  thev  may  reside. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieutenant-General. 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 

The  terms     conceded   by   General   Grant  were  acknowledged  by 
General  Lee  to  be  generous  in   the   extreme,  and  the  clause  which 


Lee  Sukkenders  to  Grant. 


permitted  the  Confederates  to  retain  their  private  horses,  which  Grant 
had  inserted,  because,  as  he  remarked,  "  Some  will  need  them  at 
home  in  their  spring  work,"  made  a  deep  Impression  upon  the 
Southern  people. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


FTER  the  war,  General  Grant  settled  down  to  the  eii- 
joyment  of  a  peaceful  life.  In  response  to  universally 
expressed  desire,  in  IS 65  he  visited  various  eitles  in 
the  North,  and,  later,  went  to  Illinois,  where  he  visited 
the  tomb  of  Lincoln,  and  his  Galena  home,  his  presence 
being  greeted  with  demonstrations  of  atiPection,  gratitude  and  respect 
by  the  people  of  each  place  at  which  he  appeared.  In  Dacember  of 
the  same  year,  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  several  of  the  Southern 
States.  On  July  25,  1866,  Congress  having  passed  a  bill  to  revive 
the  grade  of  "  General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,"  he  was 
appointed  to  the  position,  On  the  12th  of  August,  1867,  when 
President  Johnson  suspended  Staiiton  from  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
War,  he  appointed  General  Grant  to  the  position  ad  interim,  which  he 
held  until  the  month  of  January  of  the  following  year,  when,  the  Senate 
having  refused  to  sanction  Stanton's  removal,  he  surrendered  it.  It 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  1867,  that  Grant  began  to  be 
prominently  spoken  of  in  the  Republican  party  as  its  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  The  more  the  party  considered  the  subject,  the 
stronger  and  more  united  they  grew  in  the  opinion  that  the  conqueror 
of  the  Confederacy  should  be  elected  the  nation's  President.  One 
drawbick  only  existed  ;  it  was  well  known  that  Grant  entertained  no 
political  aspirations,  and  that  the  life  position  of  General  was  eminently 
suited  to  both  his  inclination  and  capacity.  What  the  General's 
private  opinions  were,  becarae,  in  the  absence  of  definite  Information 
caused  by  his  puzzling  reticence  on  the  subject,  a  topic  discussed 
by  the  press  and  the  nation  at  large,  but  without  any  satisfactory 
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results  arising  from  the  speculations.  On  the  21st  of  May,  1868, 
the  National  Repiiblican  Convention  assembled  at  Chicago.  The 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  were  all  represented  by  delegates— 
men  distinguished  in  their  respective  localities.  The  noraination 
of  candidates  for  the  Presidency  being  in  order,  General  1-Ogan, 
chairman  of  the  delegation  from  Illinois,  said :  "  In  the  name  of  the 
loyal  Citizens  and  soldiers  and  sailors  of  this  great  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  in  the  name  of  loyal ty,  humanity,  and 
justice  ;  in  the  na  ne  of  the  National  Union  Republican  party,  I 
nominate  as  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  nation,  Ulysses 
S.  Grant." 

At  the  close  of  the  voting,  the  President  made  the  formal  announce- 
ment,  that  "  six  hundred  and  fifty  votes  have  been  cast,  all  of  which 
are  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant." 

General  Grant  accepted  the  nomination,  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  134  electoral  votes  over  his  Opponent,  Horatio  Seymour,  and  was 
inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  1869. 

Having  organized  his  cabinet,  the  President  directed  his  attention 
to  the  army,  to  the  command  of  which,  vacated  by  himself,  he  nomi- 
nated  Lieutenant-General  William  T.  Sherman,  and  Major-General 
P.  H.  Sheridan  to  the  position  vacated  by  General  Sherman.  The 
restoration  of  Sheridan  to  the  military  command  at  New  Orleans, 
from  which  he  had  been  removed  by  President  Johnson,  and  the 
appointment  of  General  Terry  to  Georgia,  and  General  Reynolds  to 
Texas,  had  the  eifect  of  assuring  the  loyal  Citizens  that  tumult  and 
violence  in  the  South  were  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  The  nomi- 
nation at  the  same  time  of  the  rebel  General  Longstreet  to  be  Sur- 
veyor  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  was  criticised  at  jfirst,  but  when  it 
was  learned  that  Longstreet  had,  immediately  after  the  war,  accepted 
its  results  and  given  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  recon- 
struction,  the  appointment  was  endorsed  by  the  people. 

An  Act,  passed  to  strengthen  the  public  credit,  which  declared 
that  the  faith  of  the  country  was  pledged  to  the  payment  in  coin,  or 
its  equivalent,  of  the  national  debt,  had  the  effect  of  at  once  ralsing 
the  value  of  the  government  bonds  throughout  the  world. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1869,  after  a  long   debate,    the   famous 
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fifteenth  amendment  was  passed  by  Congress,  deciaring  that  "  The 
rights  of  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  This  amendment,  which 
was  ratified  by  twenty-nine  States,  as  President  Grant  said  in  a  special 
message  to  Congress,  made  at  once  four  million  people  voters  who 
were  heretofore  declared  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land  not  Citizens 
of  the  United  States,  nor  eligible  to  become  so.  He  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  newly  enfranchised  race  to  the  importance  of  their  striving 
to  make  themselves  worthy  of  the  privilege,  and  their  white  brethren 
he  called  upon  to  withhold  no  legal  privilege  of  advancement  to  the 
new  Citizen. 

The  first  proclamation  of  President  Grant  was  issued  May  19,  1869, 
and  directed  that,  Congress  having  passed  a  law  deciaring  eight  hours 
a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  mechanics  and  workmen  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government,  no  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  wages  paid 
by  the  Government  by  the  day  to  the  laboring  men  in  its  employ  on 
account  of  such  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

With  the  measures  taken  by  Congress  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Southern  States  he  was  in  harmony,  but  a  scheme  which  he  favored 
for  the  annexation  of  the  Island  of  San  Domingo  was  disapproved  by 
the  Senate.  The  President  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  acquisition 
of  this  territory,  which,  he  submitted  to  the  Senate,  coramanding  the 
entrance  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  isthmus  transit  of  commerce, 
and  possessing  natural  advantages  greater  than  those  of  any  other  of 
the  West  India  islands,  would  in  a  few  years  build  up  an  immense 
coastwise  commerce,  calculated  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  mer- 
chant  marine  which  had  been  lost  in  the  war.  A  commission  which 
visited  San  Domingo  reported  in  favor  of  its  acquisition,  but  the  Senate 
could  not  be  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure. 

One  of  the  highest  honors  of  Grant's  first  administration  was  the 
settling,  by  peaceful  negotiation  with  Great  Britain,  of  a  long  standing 
international  dispute,  arising  from  what  were  known  as  the  Alabama 
Claims,  being  the  demand  for  indemnification  made  by  the  American 
Nation  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  American  merchant  marine  by 
Confederate  cruisers  built  and  fitted  out  in  England.     One  treaty  on 
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the  subject,  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  öne  of  great  importance, 
delicacy  and  difficulty,  had  been  negotiated  under  President  John- 
pon's  administration,  but  failed  to  secure  the  Senate's  ratification.  In 
January,  1871,  negotiations  upon  the  subject  with  the  British  Minis- 
ter, at  Washington,  resulted  in  an  agreement  to  refer  the  questions  in 
dispute  to  a  Joint  Commission.  The  Commissioners  assembled  in 
Washington,  February  27,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  following,  signed 
a  treaty,  expressing  the  regret  of  the  British  Government  at  the 
escape  and  depredations  of  the  rebel  cruisers,  and  referring  the 
Alabama  Claims  to  a  tribunal  of  five  arbitrators,  to  be  appointed 
respectively  by  the  President,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  the  Em- 
peror  of  Brazil,  the  King  of  Italy,  and  the  President  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation.  The  arbitrators  held  their  deliberations  at  Geneva, 
during  the  summer  of  1872,  and  made  a  final  award  of  about  sixteen 
millions  of  dollars  damages  to  America.  The  success  of  the  treaty 
was  hailed  by  the  whole  world  as  one  of  the  highest  triumphs  of 
peace  and  international  law,  as  an  example  to  all  nations,  and  as  a 
herald  of  the  day  when  peaceful  arbitration  would  settle  the  disputes 
of  nations,  and  wars  wöuld  be  no  more.  Of  the  part  which  the 
soldier-president  had  in  achieving  this  grand  result,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Boutwell  stated,  that  when  the  unwritten  history  of  the  treaty 
came  to  be  known,  it  would  be  learned  that  its  success  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  personal  tact,  skill  and  wisdom  of 
President    Grant. 

The  condition  of  the  Southern  States  next  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  and  Congress.  A  gigantic  conspiracy  was  in 
Operation  which,  whatever  its  final  object,  had  for  its  immediate  vic- 
tims  the  punishment  of  such  Citizens  in  the  South  as  were  suspected 
of  having  been  disloyal  to  the  "  Lost  Cause."  Organized  bands  of 
lawless  and  desperate  raen,  bound  by  oath  in  a  common  cause,  had, 
in  many  portions  of  the  South,  violently  subverted  all  civil  authority. 
Armed  and  disguised,  they  succeeded,  by  murdering,  robbing  and 
scourging  their  powerless  victims,  in  instituting  a  rule  of  terror  which 
the  law  of  the  land  seemed  unable  to  cope  with.  The  secret  conclave 
decreed  vengeance  against  witnesses,  jurymen,  counsel  and  judges 
who  had  attempted  to  punish  any  members  of  the  band,  known  as  the 
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Ku-Klux  Klan,  for  their  misdeeds.  In  March,  1871,  the  President 
asked.  Congress,  in  a  special  message,  for  legislation  which  would 
promote  the  upholdingof  the  laws  in  the  terrorized  States.  An  inves- 
tigation  of  the  whole  subject  was  had,  which  resulted  in  the  conviction 
and  punishment  of  a  large  number  of  persons  in  North  Carolina,  and 
this  energetic  action  arrested  the  conspiracy,  which,  at  one  time,  had 
ö-rown  so  strong  and  extensive  as  to  actually  threaten  a  reorganization 
of  the  rebellion. 

The  success  of  General  Grant's  first '  administration  secured  him 
the  Republican  renomination 
for  the  Presidency,  which 
was  given  him  by  acclama- 
tion  by  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention,  at  Phila- 
delphia, June  5,  1872.  His 
Opponent  was  Horace  Gree- 
ley,  who  secured  the  Demo- 
cratic  nomination,  but,  not- 
withstanding  herculean  per- 
sonal efforts  and  a  strong 
campaign  conducted  by  his 
friends,  was  defeated,  Presi- 
dent Grant  being  re-elected 
by  a  populär  majority  of 
762,991.      . 

During  President  Grant's 
second  term  but  few  international  questions  arose  ;  still,  many  raat- 
ters  of  grave  national  importance,  though  domestic  in  their  nature, 
occujDied  the  attention  of  the  Administration.  The  reconstruction 
of  the  South  went  on  during  his  second  incumbency  of  the  chief 
rnagistracy.  Grave  political  troubles  arose  during  this  time  in 
Louisiana,  where  two  governments,  each  claiming  to  be  right- 
fally  elected,  sought  to  possess  the  governing  power  of  the  State  ; 
but  the  Soldier- President  proved  himself  equal  to  the  trying 
emergency,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  order  in  that  portion  of  the 
South.     The  most   important  act  was  the  veto  of  a  bill  to  increase 
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the  currency.  The  adherents  of  the  policy  of  Inflation  had  been 
steadily  growing  in  number,  but  this  firm  action  checked  the  adyance 
of  an  idea  with  which,  subsequent  events  showed,  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  not  in  sympathy.  As  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  presided  at  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Centennial  Exposition. 
His  term  expired  on  the  4th  of  March,  ISTY,  by  which  date  his 
successor,  Mr.  Hayes,  had  already  been  inaugurated. 
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^^^^^ROM  the  foregoing  chapters  it  will  be  seen  that  Grant 
had,  up  to  his  retiring  from  the  Presidency,  been  con- 
tinuously  in  the  Service  of  his  country  for  a  period  of 
sixteen  years.  It  was  natural  then  that  finding  himself 
free  from  ofiicial  restraint,  he  should  seek  to  enjoy 
fully  his  liberty,  and  that  the  nation  at  large  feit  pleasure  when 
it  was  announced  that  its  favorite  Citizen  had  determined  to  make  a 
trip  abroad.  Though  frequently  invited  while  President  to  visit  other 
countries  he  had  invariably  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he  believed 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  raagistrate  of  the  United  States  not  to 
leave  the  country  during  his  term  of  office.  Subsequent  to  his  retiring 
from  office  and  previous  to  his  departure  for  Europe,  he  had  traveled 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  and  had  every  where  been  received  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  showed  that,  though  no  longer  officially  the  first 
Citizen  of  the  land,  he  had  so  thoroughly  endeared  himself  to  his 
people  that  they  took  as  great  pleasure  in  honoring  the  man  as  they 
had  previously  done  in  paying  homage  to  the  President. 

The  week  previous  to  his  departure  was  passed  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  a  number  of  its  leading  Citizens, 
among  whom  the  veteran  newspaper  man,  G.  W.  Childs,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger ^  was  most  assiduous  in 
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The  day  appointed  för  the  departure  of  the  "Indiana,"  one  of  the 
only  American  line  of  ocean  steamships,  which  Grant  had,  with  pa- 
triotic  foresight,  selected  to  travel  by,  was  the  17th  of  May.  In  the 
morning  the  General  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Childs,  who  had  invited  to 
meet  him,  his  late  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Gov- 
ernor  Hartranft,  General  Sherman  and  the  Hon.  Simon  Camerön,  wha 
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accompanied  him  later  in  the  day  on  board  the  small  steamer 
"  Twilight,"  which  took  them  to  the  "  Indiana."  There  were  also  on 
board,  Mayor  Stokley,  of  Philadelphia,  Henry  C.  Carey,  Colonel  Fred. 
Grant,  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  General  Stewart  Van  Vleet,  General  Horace 
Porter,  and  other  distinguished  Citizens.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Grant 
was  being  conveyed  to  the  same  destination  by  the  United  States 
revenue  cutter,  "  Hamilton,"  accompanied  by  a  large  party,  among 
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whom  were  the  Hon.  Morton  McMichael,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American^  Admiral  Turner,  Hon.  A.  E.  Borie  and  Mrs.  Borie, 
Mrs.  G-.  W.  Childs,  A.  Bierstadt,  the  artist,  and  a  number  of  other 
notables.  All  along  the  Delaware  black  masses  of  people  lined  the 
shore  and  rent  the  air  with  acclamations,  while  its  surface  was 
crowded  with  craft  of  all  descriptions,  fiUed  with  enthusiastic  people, 
and  brilliant  with  bunting.  At  Girard  Point  a  stoppage  of  a  few 
minutes  was  made,  and  the  following  message  from   the  President 

was  handed  to  General  Grant  : 

New  York,  May  17,  1877. 
General  Grant,  Philadelphia : 

Mrs.  Hayes  joins  me  in  heartiest  wishes  that  you  and  Mrs.  Grant  may  have 
a  prosperous  voyage,  and  after  a  happy  visit  abroad,  a  safe  return  to  your 
friends  and  country. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 
General  Grant's  reply  was  as  follows  : 

In  response  to  the  good  wishes  of  President  knd  Mrs.  Hayes  to  the  Ex-Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Grant  on  their  departure  for  Europe,  Mrs.  Grant  joins  me  in 
thanks  to  you  and  Mrs.  Hayes  for  your  kind  message  received  on  board  this 
steamcr  after  passing  out  from  the  wharf  We  unite  in  returning  our  cordial 
greetings,  and  in  expressing  our  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness 
and  success  in  your  most  responsible  position.  Hoping  to  return  to  my  coun- 
try to  find  it  prosperous  in  business,  and  with  cordial  feelings  restored  be- 
tween  all  sections,  I  submit  myself.  truly  yours, 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

While  floating  down  the  Delaware,  luncheon  was  served,  and 
Speeches  suitable  to  the  occasion  were  made  by  Major  Stokley,  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  Senator  Cameron,  Governor  Hartranft,  and  Ex-Secre- 
taries  Fish,  Chandler  and  Robeson.  Toward  the  close  of  the  festivi- 
ties,  Mayor  Stokley  made  the  farewell  speech  of  the  occasion,  to  which 
General  Grant  replied  in  the  following  words  : 

My  Dear  Friends  : — I  was  not  aware  we  would  have  so  much  speech- 
making  here,  or  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  any  more  to  you, 
but  I  feel  that  the  compliments  you  have  showered  upon  me  were  not  alto- 
gether  deserved,  They  should  not  all  be  paid  to  me,  either  as  a  soldier  or  as 
a  civil  oflScer.  As  a  General,  your  praises  do  not  belong  to  me ;  as  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  nation,  they  were  not  due  to  me,  There  is  no  man  that  can  fill 
both  or  either  of  these  positions  without  the  help  of  good  men.  I  selected  my 
lieutenants  when  I  was  in  both  positions,  and  they  were  men,  I  believe, 
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who  could  have  filled  my  place  often  better  than  I  did,  I  never  flattered 
myself  I  was  entitled  to  the  place  you  gave  me,  My  lieutenants  could  have 
acted  perhaps  better  tlian  I,  had  opportunity  presented  itself.  General  Sher- 
man  could  have  taken  my  place  as  a  soldier  or  in  the  civil  ofRce,  and  so 
could  Sheridan,  and  others  I  might  name,  I  am  sure  if  the  country  ever 
comes  to  this  need  again  there  will  be  men  for  the  work,  there  will  be  men 
born  for  every  emergency.  Again  I  thank  you,  and  again  I  bid  you  good- 
bye,  and  once  again  I  say  that  if  I  had  failed,  Sherman  or  Sheridan  or  some 
of  my  other  lieutenants  would  have  succeeded. 

.  When  the  "  Indiana,"  which  was  lying  off  Newcastle,  a  point 
thirty-five  miles  distant  from  Philadelphia,  was  reached,  Mrs.  Grant 
and  her  son  Jesse  were  transferred  from  the  "  Hamilton,"  and  General 
Grant  and  a  few  of  his  friends  left  the  "  Magenta"  and  joined  them. 
The  out-bound  steamer  was  now  the  centre  of  a  fleet  of  decorated 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  as  the  "  Indiana  "  got 
under  .way,  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  blowing  of  steam  whistles,  and 
the  tumultuous  cheering  of  the  thousands  in  attendance,  gave  an 
appropriate  eclat  to  the  Ex-President's  departure. 

While  the  General  and  his  family  were  buffeting  the  ocean  waves 
in  the  "  Indiana,"  the  Department  of  State  sent  to  its  Representa- 
tives  in  foreign  countries  the  following  official  note,  in  which  they 
bespoke  for  him  the  consideration  due  to  his  worth  : 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  May  23,  1877. 
To  the  Diplomatie  and  Consular  Offlcers  of  the  United  States  : 

Gentlemen — General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  sailed  from  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  inst,  for  Liverpool.  The  route 
and  extent  of  his  travels,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  his  sojourn  abroad,  were 
alike  undetermined  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  the  object  of  his  journey 
being  to  secure  a  few  months  of  rest  and  recreation  after  sixteen  years  of 
unremitting  and  devoted  labor  in  the  military  and  civil  Service  of  his 
country. 

The  enthusiastic  manifestations  of  populär  regard  and  esteem  for 
General  Grant,  shown  by  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that  he  has 
visited  since  his  retirement  from  olBBcial  life,  and  attending  his  every  appear- 
ance  in  public  from  the  day  of  that  retiretoent  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
departure  for  Europe,  indicate  beyond  question  the  high  place  he  holds  in 
the  grateful  affections  of  his  countrymen. 

Sharing  in  the  largest  measure  this  public  sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time 
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expressing  the  wishes  of  the  President,  I  desire  to  invite  the  aid  of  the  Diplo- 
matie and  Consular  officers  of  tlie  Government  to  make  liis  journey  a  pleasant 
one  should  lie  visit  their  posts.  I  feel  deeply  assured  that  you  will  find 
patriotic  pleasure  in  anticipating  the  wishes  of  the  Department  by  showing 
him  that  attention  and  consideration  which  is  due  from  every  ofRcer  of  the 
government  to  a  Citizen  of  the  Republic  so  signally  distinguished  both  in 
official  Service  and  personal  renown. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,  WM.  M.  EVARTS. 

The  trip  to  Liverpool  was  made  in  eleven  days.  Oii  board^ship 
Grant  surprised  everybody  by  the  display  of  a  honhommie  and 
cheerful  chattiness  which  seemed  quite  extraordinary  to  those  who  had 
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become  familiär  with  the  proverbial  reticence  which  had  character- 
ized  him  during  his  official  career.  With  the  exception  of  politics, 
which  he  declined  to  converse  upon,  he  talked  pleasantly  upon  all 
subjects  to  all  on  board,  and  found  in  the  little  accidents  which  are 
incident  to  ocean  travel,  an  endless  source  of  mirth  and  amusement. 
He  proved  an  excellent  Seaman,  finding  his  way  to  the  deck  and  en- 
joying  his  cigar  there,  no  matter  what  the  weather.  The  voyage  was 
devoid  of  startling  events,  and  the  only  occurrence  which  broke  the 
monotony  of  its  closing  days,  was  the  presentation,  on  the  Friday 
evening  previous  to  their  arrival  at  Liverpool,  of  a  well  deserved  tes- 
timonial  from  General  Grant  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  to  Cap- 
tain  Sargent,  of  the  Indiana. 
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At  Queenstown,  which  the  General  reached  on  the  27th  of  May, 
the  Indiana  was  met  by  a  tug  bearing  a  number  of  Citizens,  who  wel- 
comed  the  General  and  invited  him-  to  make  a  stay  in  the  Emerald 
Isle.  Letters  were  also  handed  him  here  from  Lords  Houghton  and 
Derby,  tendering  their  congratulations  and  hospitality  ;  also  a  letter 
from  Judge  Pierrepont,  begging  the  General  to  refuse  all  invitations 
until  he  arrived  in  London,  as  everything  had  been  arranged  for  him 
beforehand. 

Upon  the  following  day,  May  28,  at  2  p.  m.,  the  Indiana  arrived  in 
Liverpool.  In  ho'nor  of  the  event,  all  the  shipping  in  the  Liverpool 
docks  exhibited  a  profuse  display  of  bunting,  flags  of  all  nations 
waving  along  seven  miles  of  river  front.  Gen,  Badeau,  United  States 
Consul-General  at  London,  and  a  number  of  prominent  London  and 
Liverpool  merchants,  went  out  in  three  tenders,  and  met  the  steamer 
a  Short  distance  down  the  Mersey.  As  the  "  Indiana  "  neared  the 
docks,  and  the  figure  of  General  Grant  could  be  distinguished,  the 
cheers  of  the  thousands  who  lined  the  water  front  and  crowded 
every  pier  and  vessel  along  the  river,  rang  out  in  his  welcome. 
General  Grant  and  friends  left  the  steamer  in  a  tug,  and  were  met  at 
the  landing  stage  by  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  members  of  the  Common 
Council,  and  a  dejDutation  of  merchants,  surrounded  by  immense 
throngs  of  people  anxious  to  see  the  "  Great  Yankee  General."  As 
General  Badeau's  boat  ran  alongside  the  custom  house  wharf,  a 
tremendous,  deafening  cheer  went  up.  The  General  landed,  with 
Madame  Badeau  on  his  arm,  Mrs.  Grant  following  with  General 
Badeau  and  her  son.  Thousands  of  hats  were  rai&ed  as  the  Mayor 
slowly  advanced  to  meet  the  Ex- President,  reading,  as  he  moved  for- 
ward,  according  to  the  old  English  custom  when  greeting  noted  guests, 
an  address  of  formal  welcome, -repeating  the  great  interest  which  the 
Citizens  of  Liverpool  feit  in  having  among  them  so  illustrious  a 
statesman  and  soldier,  and  asking  him  to  accept  the  hospitalities  which 
were  extended  in  the  name  of  the  great  commercial  city  which  he 
represented.  General  Grant,  in  his  response,  expressed  the  extreme 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  accept  the  kind  invitation  extended,  in  which 
he  feit  they  had  expressed  the  cordial  feeling  of  England  towards 
him  as  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States.     After  being  introduced  to  the 
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Tnembers  of  the  Council,  and  others,  the  Mayor,  the  ex- President  and 
Mrs.  Grant  entered  the  Mayor's  State  coach,  and  drove  to  the  Adelphi 
Hotel,  which  was  surrounded  with  crowds  throughout  the  day. 

The  occasion  of  his  arrival  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  English 
press.  Alluding  to  it,  the  London  Daily  News  said  ;  "  He  (Grant) 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  living.  No  criticism 
can  do  away  with  the  fact  that  he  was  absolute  victor  in  one  of  the 
greatest  wars  known  in  history.     By  his  skill,  tact,  indomitable  energy 
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and  discipline  he  succeeded  where  all  who  tried  the  task  before  him 
failed." 

The  London  Standard  said  :  "  The  present  is  an  important  oppor- 
tuaity  of  confirming  that  more  friendly  understanding  which  has  for 
some  time  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  x\merica." 

The  Morning  Post  decläred  that,  "  Grant  is  worthy  of  every  atten- 
tion. His  name  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  recent  events  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  that  not  only  in  America  but  throughout 
Europe  he  is  entitled  to  respectful  treatment  in  a  degree  which  it  is 
the  lot  of  but  few  to  command." 

The  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  had  a  perfect  round  of  festivities  at 
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Liverpool.  They  started  out  for  a  drive  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  visiting  Prince's  Park,  the  post  office,  the  public  Library  and 
Museum,  a  beautiful  Corinthian  structure,  and  the  shipping  at  Wap- 

ping.  After  breakfast 
they  visited  the  Mayor 
at  his  residence,  and, 
later,  took  a  cruise 
along  the  docks,  dur- 
ing  which  the  General 
expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  fifteen  miles  of 
masts,  visible  at  every 
point  as  far  as  the 
t;  eye  could  reach.  -  In 
a  the  afternoon  they  re- 
E  turned  to  the  city,  and 
^  lunched  in  the  Town 
"  Hall,  with  the  Mayor- 
^  and  other  civic  digni- 
5  taries,  the  occasiori 
,§  being  enlivened  with 
'  toasts.  At  4  p.  m. 
I  the  Exchange  was  vis- 
g  ited,  where  the  recep- 
g  tion  to  Grant  was  truly 
,  enthusiastic.  Ascend- 
ing  the  gallery,  facing 
the  Nelson  monument,. 
he  addressed  a  few 
words  to  the  Company, 
saying  that  he  was 
much  gratified  at  the 
reception  acoorded 
him  in  Liverpool,  and 
promising  to  revisit 
the  city  and  be  enabled  to  better  understand  its  institutions  and 
business  interests. 
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Leaving  Liverpool  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  May  30th,  Gen- 
eral Grant  arrived  on  the  same  day  at  Manchester,  where  he  was 
officially  welcomed  by  Mayor  Haywood,  who  accompanied  him  in  a 
tour  of  Visitation  of  the  manufactories  for  which  that  city  is  famous. 
At  the  Royal  Exchange  the  Manchester  merchants  were  most  enthu- 
siastic  in  their  reception  of  the  General.  After  the  receipt  of  com- 
plimentary  addresses,  one  of  which  was  made  by  Jacob  Bright,  Esq., 
M.  P.  for  Manchester,  and  a  brother  of  the  great  John  Bright,  in 
which  happy  allusion  was  made  to  the  fact  that  General  Grant  had 
not  fought  for  conquest  or  fame,  but  for  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  a  deputation  of  American  mer- 
chants waited  upon  their  distinguished  fellow-countryman,  and  gave 
him  a  welcome  to  the  city. 

The  next  place  stopped  at  was  Leicester,  an  important  manufac- 
turing  centre  and  the  capital  of  the  County  of  Leicestershire,  near 
the  centre  of  which  it  is  situated.  Its  site  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Soar,  which  is  crossed  by  three  ancient  bridges  and  one  of 
modern  structure,  gives  it  a  very  handsome  appearance.  On  arriving 
here,  the  decoration  of  the  Station  with  bunting  showed  that  the 
General's  arrival  had  been  anticipated.  Here  the  Mayor  and  Town 
Councilmen  were  ready,  as  usual,  with  their  address  of  welcome,  while 
not  less  pleasing  tokens  of  populär  favor  in  the  shape  of  rieh  bou- 
quets  of  fragrant  flowers  were  sent  in  by  a  number  of  ladies  to 
"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant." 

In  his  answer  to  the  address,  General  Grant  showed  his  knowledge 
of  English  topography  by  some  happy  allusions  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  town,  its  foundafion  by  King  Lear,  and  the  honor  it  had  of 
retaining  the  dust  of  Richard  IIT,  the  hero  of  Bosworth  Field. 

At  Bedford,  the  shire-town  of  Bedfordshire,  a  parliamentary 
borough  of  about  12,000  inhabitants,  beautifully  situated  on  the  river 
Ouse,  more  enthusiasm,  more  addresses  and  more  bouquets,  showed 
that  wherever  he  went  the  General  was  bound  to  be  received  with  a 
hearty  welcome.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  heartiness  with  which  the 
English  greeted  his  presence  fairly  surprised  him,  as  he  indicated 
plainly  in  the  following  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  his  Philadelphia 
friend  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  in  London  : 
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London,  June  19,  1877. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Childs  :  After  an  unusually  stormy  passage  for  any  sea- 
son,  and  continuous  sea-sickness  generally  among  the  passengers  after  the 
second  day  out,  we  reaclied  Liverpool  Monday  afternoon,  the  28th  of  May. 
Jesse  and  I  proved  to  be  among  the  few  good  sailors.  Neither  of  us  feit  a 
moment's  uneasiness  during  the  voyage.  I  had  proposed  to  leave  Liverpool 
immediately  on  arrival,  and  proceed  to  London,  where  I  knew  our  Minister 
had  made  arrangements  for  the  formal  reception,  and  had  accepted  for  me  a 
few  invitations  of  courtesy.  But  vs^hat  was  my  surprise  to  find  nearly  all  the 
shipping  in  port  at  Liverpool  decorated  with  flags  of  all  nations,  and  from 
the  mainmast  of  each  the  flag  of  the  Union  most  conspicuous.  The  docks 
were  lined  with  as  many  of  the  population  as  could  find  standing  room,  and 
the  streets  to  the  hotel  where  it  was  understood  my  party  would  stop,  were 
packed.  The  demonstration  was,  to  all  appearances,  as  hearty  and  enthusi- 
astic  as  in  Philadelphia  on  our  departure.  *  *  *  fj^e  same  hearty 
welcome  was  shown  at  each  place,  as  you  have  no  doubt  seen.  *  *  * 
I  appreciate  the  fact,  and  am  proud  of  it,  that  the  attentions  I  am  receiving 
are  intended  more  for  our  country  than  for  me  personally.  I  love  to  see  our 
country  honored  and  respected  abroad,  and  I  am  proud  thai  it  is  respected  by 
most  all  nations,  and  by  some  even  loved.  It  has  always  been  my  desire  to 
see  all  jealousies  between  England  and  the  United  States  abated,  and  every 
sore  healed.  Together  they  are  more  powerful  for  the  spread  of  commerce 
and  civilization  than  all  others  combined,  and  can  do  more  to  remove  causes* 
of  war  by  creating  mutual  interests  that  would  be  so  much  endangered  by 
war         4^        ^        ^ 
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Grant's  stay  in  London  lasted  a  month,  and  a  füll  description  of 
all  that  he  did  and  saw  and  heard  and  said  in  that  great  city  during 
that  period,  is  of  course  beyond  the  scope  of  a  work  of  this  size. 
Hence,  only  the  incidents  connected  with  the  most  important  events 
of  his  London  visit  shall  be  recorded,  with  a  mere  passing  allusion 
here  and  there,  as  they  occurred,  to  minor  happenings.  The  day  after 
his  arrival  in  London  he  visited  the  Epsom  race  course,  and  saw  the 
race  for  the  Oaks  stakes,  on  which  occasion  his  taste  for  well  bred 
horse-flesh  was  gratified  by  the  survey  of  a  noble  field  of  English 
thorough-breds.  Here  too  he  met  for  the  first  tirae  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  whom  he  was  soon  to  be  brought  into  frÄ^uent  and 
agreeable  contact.  Dinner  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Apsley 
House  ;  a  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  heard  a  sermon  by 
the  famous  churchman,  Dean  Stanley,  in  which  a  graceful  and  cora- 
plimentary  allusion  was  made  to  the  Ex-Presideht ;  and  other  enjoy- 
able  engagements,  occupied  General  Grant's  time  until  the  evening 
of  June  5th,  when  he  attended  a  reception  given  in  his  honor  by 
Mr.  Pierrepont,  the  American  Minister. 

This  was  a  most  brilliant  affair.  Thf^  house,  a  raagnificent  mansion 
in  Cavendish  Square,  the  most  aristocratic  region  of  London,  was 
«uperbly  decorated  with  flowers.  The  large  drawing  rooms  were 
crowded  from  ten  until  one  o'clock.  At  least  1,000  persons  were 
present,  comprising  all  the  best  and  most  distinguished  members  of 
English  and  American  society  in  London.  Gen.  Grant  received  with 
Mrs.  Pierrepont  and  shook  each  person's  hand,  while  Mr.  Pierrepont 
received  with  Mrs.  Grant.  The  members  of  Her  Majesty's  Cabinet 
were  all  present  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  was 
ill,  and  almost  the  entire  Diplomatie  Corps  were  in  attendance. 
Among  the  distinguished  guests  were  John  Bright  ;  Wm.  Gladstone, 
the  ex-premier  ;  Tom  Taylor,  the  dramatist ;  William  Black,  the 
novelist ;  Moncure  D.  Conway  ;  Prof.  Schliemann,  the  Greek  ex- 
plorer  ;  Dr.  Newman  Hall  ;  Arthur  Sullivan,  since  famous  as  the 
composer  of  Pinafore  ;  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  Rüssel  Gurney, 
General  Fairchild,  and  a  number  of  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
On  the  following  day«  he  dined  with  Lord  Carnarvon,  was  presented 
iit  Court,  made  a  trip  to  Bath,  dined  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's, 
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attended  a  reception  by  Consul-General  Badeau,  and  dined  with  Lord 
Granville  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  This  unremitting  round  of  social 
pleasures  was  followed  by  a  three  days'  visit  to  Southampton,  the 
hoine  of  bis  daughter  Nellie,  now  Mrs.  Sartoris. 

Back  again  went  the  indefatigable  traveler  to  London,  where,  on 
the  15th  of  June,  the  honor  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  was 
conferred  upon  him.     This  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  con- 
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nected  with  the  General's  trip  abroad.  Endowing  a  visitor  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  is  a  soleran  and  portentous  rite  in  London,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  ceremonies  and  state  appertaining  to  the  affair 
were  more  than  usually  grand.  The  entrance  to  the  hall  and  corri- 
dors  of  Guildhall  was  laid  with  crimson  cloth,  and  the  walls  were 
covered  with  mirrors.  The  guests  began  to  arrive  at  11.30  a.  m.,  and 
until  half  past  12  a  steady  stream  of  carriages  poured  into  Guildhall 
yard.  General  Grant  arrived  about  1  p.  m.,  at  which  time  about 
800  ladies  and  gentlemen,  including  several  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, American  Consuls,  merchants  and  the  principal  representatives 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  London,  were  present. 
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General  Grant  was  received  at  the  entrance  of  the  Guildhall  by 
four  Aldermen  and  six  members  of  the  City  Land  Committee,  and 
was  by  them  conducted  to  the  library,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  took  a  seat  on  the  dais  on  the  left  of  his  Lordship, 
who  occupied  the  chair  as  President  of  the  Special  Court  of  the 
Common  Council,  at  which  were  assembled  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Corporation,  Aldermen  wearing  their  scarlet  robes,  and  the  Common 
Councilmen  in  their  mazarine  gowns. 

The  resolution  of  the  Court  was  read  by  the  Town  Clerk,  and  Gen- 
eral Grant,  after  an  address  by  the  Chamberlain,  was  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  the  Chamberlain  extending  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  as  a  citizen  of  London,  which  was  cordially  grasped  amid 
renewed  applause. 

General  Grant  replied  in  suitable  terms,  and  then  subscribed  his 
name  to  the  roll  of  honorary  freemen,  which  concluded  the  business 
of  the  Special  Court. 

General  Grant  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Grant  and  Minister  and  Mrs. 
Pierrepont.  Among  the  gentlemen  present  were  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  many  members  of  Parliament. 

The  gold  casket,  containing  the  freedom  of  the  city,  has  on  its 
obverse  central  panel  a  view  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  on 
the  right  and  left  are  the  monogram  and  arms  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
On  the  reverse  side  is  a  view  of  the  entrance  to  Guildhall,  and  an 
appropriate  inscription.  At  the  ends  are  two  figures,  also  in  gold, 
finely  modeled  and  chased,  representing  the  city  of  London  and  United 
States,  and  bearing  their  respective  shields  in  rieh  enamel.  At  the 
Corners  are  double  columns,  laurel-wreathed  with  corn  and  cotton,  and 
ön  the  Cover  a  cornucopia,  emblematical  of  the  fertility  and  prosperity 
of  the  United  States.  The  rose,  shamrock  and  thistle  are  also  intro- 
duced.  The  cover  is  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the  city  of  London. 
The  casket  is  supported  by  American  eagles,  modeled  and  chased  in 
^old,  the  whole  standing  on  a  velvet  plinth  decorated  with  the  stars 
and  stripes. 

An  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  freedom  of 
London  is  the  banquet  which  follows  the  event.  On  this  occasion  it 
proved  a  peculiarly  delightful  affair.  After  the  usual  toasts  had  been 
disposed  of,  the  Lord  Mayor  proposed  the  health  of  General  Grant 
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in  a  Speech,  to  which  the  latter  made  a  brief  but  pointed  response^ 
which  was  so  füll  of  the  laconic  eloquence  of  the  soldier,  that  it  is 
worthy  of  preservation.     General  Grant  said  : 

My  Lord  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Habits  formed  in  early  life 
and  early  education  press  upon  us  as  we  grow  older.  I  was  brouglit  up  a 
soldier — not  to  talking.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  fought  two  battles  on 
the  same  day  in  the  same  place,  and  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  make  two 
Speeches  on  the  same  day  and  under  the  same  roof  is  beyond  my  understand- 
ing.  What  I  do  understand  is,  that  I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  com- 
pliment  you  have  paid  me.  All  I  can  do  is  to  thank  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his 
kind  words,  and  to  thank  the  Citizens  of  Great  Britain  here  present  in  the 
name  of  my  country  and  for  myself. 


Royal  Exchange  and  Bank  of  England,  London. 

Then  came  an  entertainment  given  for  General  Grant's  benefit  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  ;  then  a  dinner  on  the  16th  of  June  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lome,  the  present  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  the 
Princess  Louise ;  another  with  Mr.  Morgan  the  banker,  which  brings^ 
time  along  to  the  18th  of  June,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  the 
General  met  at  a  breakfast  given  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley,  the  London 
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Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribüne^  a  number  of  the  leading- 
literaiy  people  of  London.  Among  them  were  Prof.  Huxley,  the 
scientist  ;  Matthew  Arnold,  the  philosophio  thinker  ;  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  the  advanced  Republican  ;  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  ;  Robert 
Browning,  the  poet ;  A.  W.  Kinglake,  the  author  of  "  Esther  ; " 
Anthony   Trollope,   the   novelist  ;    Tom    Hughes,  M.  P.;    Meredith 


Hyde  Pabk  Cokneb— Piccadilly  Entbance. 
Townsend,  editor  of  the  Spectator;  Frank  Hill,  editor  of  the  Daily 
News;  the  Right  Hon.  James  Stansfield,  and  others.     John  Bright 
sent  his  regrets  at  his  inability  to  attend  on  account  of  a  previous 
engagement. 

In  th^  evening  of  the  same  day  he  attended  a  dinner  of  the 
Reform  club,  at  which  were  present  Earl  Granville,  presiding  ;  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Boker,  the  American  Minister  to  Russia ;  Mr.  Mundella  ;  W. 
E.  Foster  ;  Mr.  Bagston  ;  Frederick  Harrison,  and  others.  The 
toast  of  the  evening,  "the  health  of  the  illustrious  statesman  and 
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warrior,  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,"  was  proposed  by  Earl  Granville,  who 
alluded,  in  the  course  of  his  Speech,  to  the  beneficial  results  accruing 
to  both  England  and  America  from  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
Claims,  and  held,  that  not  only  these  two  nations,  but  "  civilization 
throughout  the  universe  recognized  in  General  Grant  one  of  those 
extraordinary  instruments  of  Divine  Providence  bestowed  in  its 
beneficence  upon  the  human  race." 

On  the  evening  of  June  1 9th,  the  General  dined  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  at  Marlborough  House,  where  he  met  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
after  which  he  visited  the  London  Times  office.  Dinners  at  Lord 
Ripon's  and  Minister  Pierrepont's,  a  reception  at  Mrs.  Hicks' — 
since  that  time  Mrs.  Lord,  through  her  famous  marriage  with  a  New 
York  millionaire,  lately  deceased — an  evening  of  opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  brought  on  the  22nd  of  June,  on  the  evening  of  which  day 
the  General  attended  a  banquet  given  by  the  Trinity  Corporation  in 
their  hall  on  Tower  Hill.  Among  those  present  to  do  honor  to  the 
American  guest  were  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  presided,  Prince  Leo- 
pold, Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  Prince  of  Leningen, 
Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Carnarvon,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  Chief  Justice  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  and  others.  In 
his  Speech  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  a  happy  allusion  to  the  pres- 
ence  of  the  Ex- President,  saying  that  it  was  a  matter  of  peculiar 
gratification  to  them  as  Englishmen  to  receive  him  as  their  guest,  a 
r.eference  which  was  received  with  cheers  by  all  present. 

A  visit  to  the  then  aged  and  failing  and  since  deceased  Earl  Rus- 
sell, an  entertainment  at  the  house  of  Mr.  McHenry,  of  Holland 
Park,  and  a  dinner  with  Lord  Derby  at  St.  James  Square,  followed, 
when  the  following  invitation  called  upon  the  General  and  his  wife  to 
, visit  the  Queen  at  her  home  : 

The  Lord  Steward  of  Her  Majesty's  household  is  commanded  by  the 
Queen  to  iiwite  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  to  dinner  at  Windsor  Castle,  oa  Wednes- 
day,  the  37th  instant,  and  to  remain  until  the  following  day,  the  28th  of  June, 

1877. 

The  party,  which  also  consisted  of   Mr.  Pierrepont  and  his  wife. 
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General  Badeau  and  Jesse  R.  Grant,  arrived  at  Windsor  and  were 
met  by  tlie  Qaeen,  sarrounded  by  her  Court,  in  the  State  Corridor, 
and  conducted  through  it  to  the.  white  drawing-room.  After  a  short 
interview,  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  were  conducted  to  apartments  over 
the  Waterloo  Gallery,  overlooking  the  liorae  park.  In  the  evening  a 
grand  dinner  was  given  in  General  Grant's  honor,  at  wjhich  were 
present,  besides  the  invited  guests,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Priiice 
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Leopold,  Prince  Christian,  Princess  Beatrice,  Lord  and  Lady  Derby, 
the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  and  others.  Tiie  somewhat  formal  oc- 
casion  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  band. 
The  Queen  withdrew  early,  leaving  her  distinguished  guest  to  pass 
an  hour  in  a  game  of  whist  with  members  of  the  royal  househokl 
In  the  morning,  the  General  and  his  party  made  a  survey  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Queen's  official  residence,  which  has  been  the  abode 
of  English  monarchs  since  before  the  date  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
though  the  present  Castle  was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  and 
alinost  rebuilt  on  two  subsequent  occasions.     The  Castle  buildings  are 
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situated  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Windsor,  a  parliamentary  borough 
of  about  10,000  souls,  and  cover  twelve  acres  of  ground.  They  are 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  terrace  2,500  feet  in  extent,  and  faced 
with  a  stone  rampart.  The  "  Little  Park"  which  surrounds  the  palace 
is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  but  the  "Great  Park,"  with 
which  it  Qpnnects  by  an  avenue  of  trees,  is  eighteen  miles  in  circuit. 
West  of  this  lies  Windsor  Forest,  a  noble  wood,  fifty-six  miles  in 
circumference. 

The  London  sojourn  was  broken  into,  on  the  28th  of  June,  by  a 
flying  trip  which  the  General  made  to  Liverpool,  in  fulfillment  of  a 
promise  he  had  made  the  Citizens  of  that  place  to  return  and  accept 
a  dinner  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

Another  one  of  the  noteworthy  events  connected  with  General 
Grant's  stay  in  London  was  the  dinner  given  him  at  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel,  in  order  that  he  might  meet  the  leading  journalists  of  London. 
The  Company  numbered  forty,  consisting  chiefly  of  distinguished 
journalists  and  authors.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  Pierrepont, 
Senator  Conkling,  Monseigneur  Capel,  Jesse  Grant,  Consul-General 
Badeau,  Grimwood  Boyce,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Justin  McCarthy,  Frank 
H.  Hill,  editor  of  the  Daily  Neios^  Mr.  MacDonald,  of  the  London 
Times^  Mr.  MacMillan,  of  MacMülaii^s  Magazine^  George  Augustus 
Sala,  Edmund  Yates,  of  the  World^  Mr.  Puleston,  M.  P.,  Dr.  Brunton, 
Charles  G.  Leland  (Hans  Breitmann),  James  Norman  Lockyer,  editor 
of  Nature^  Edward  Dicey,  editor  of  the  Observer^  Mr.  Minto,  and 
others.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Smalley,  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribüne^  General  Grant  pronounced  his  Grosvenor 
Hotel  dinner  "one  of  the  most  enjoyable  among  the  many  given  him 
in  London." 

General  Grant  received  on  the  3rd  of  July,  at  Consul-General 
Badeau's,  a  deputation  of  forty  men,  each  representing  a  different 
trade,  and  representing  about  one  million  English  workingmen,  who 
presented  him  with  an  address  of  welcome,  assuring  him  of  their  good 
wishes  and  their  regard  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  America, 
where  British  workmen  had  älways  found  a  welcome.  General  Grant 
replied  as  follows  : 
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In  the  name  of  my  country,  I  thank  yoii  for  tlie  address  you  have  pre- 
sented  to  me.  I  feei  it  a  great  compliment  paid  to  my  Government,  and  one 
lo  me  personally.  Since  my  arrival  ou  British  soil  I  have  received  great  at- 
tentions  which  were  intended,  I  feel  sure,  in  some  way,  for  my  country,  I 
have  had  ovations,  free  hand-shakings,  presentations  from  different  classes, 
from  the  Government,  from  the  Controlling  authorities  of  cities,  and  have 
been  received  in  cities  by  the  populace,  bntthere  has  been  no  reception  which 
I  am  prouder  of  than  this  to-day.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  whatever  there  is 
of  greatness  in  the  United  States,  as  indeed  in  any  other  country,  is  due  to 
labor.  The  laborer  is  the  aiithor  of  all  greatness  and  wealtli.  Withoutlabor 
there  would  be  no  government,  or  leading  class,  or  nothing  to  preserve. 
With  US  labor  is  regarded  as  highly  respectable.  When  it  is  not  so  regarded, 
it  is  because  man  dishonors  labor.  We  recognize  that  labor  dishonors  no 
man,  and  no  matter  wliat  a  man's  occupation  is,  he  is  eligible  to  tili  any  post 
in  the  gift  of  the  people.  His  occupation  is  not  considered  in  selecting, 
whether  as  a  lawmaker  or  as  an  executor  of  the  law. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  all  I  can  do  is  to  renew  my  thanks  for  the 
address,  and  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  that  I  have  received  nothing  from 
-any  class  since  my  arrival  which  has  given  me  more  pleasure. 

The  occasiori,  which  was  an  unusaally  interesting  one,  passed  off 
very  happily. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  General  Grant  attended  a  banquet 
given  in  his  honor  by  the  United  Service  Club.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army,  presided, 
having  on  his  right  General  Grant,  Lord  Hampton  and  Lord  Stratham. 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Eden  was  Vice-President,  having  on  his  right 
Sir  George  Sartorius,  who  was  a  midshipman  on  the  vessel  which 
Nelson  commanded  at  Trafalgar,  in  1805,  and  General  Sir  William 
Coddino-ton  on  his  left.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  proposed  the  health 
of  General  Grant,  who,  in  his  reply,  alluded  to  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  United  States,  and  said  that  he  knew  from  all  his 
friends,  as  well  as  of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  was  received  as  the  son  of  England's  Queen,  with  the  sin- 
cerest  respect. 

Upon  the  "  glorious  fourth  of  July  "  a  reception  at  the  American 
^mbassy  was  the  event  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  the. General 
-attended  a  private  dinner,  given  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  to  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  and  the  occasion  was  otherwise   noteworthy  as  being  the 
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last  of  the  vast  array  of  dinners  which  the  General  did  justice  to 
during  his  London  visit.  There  werepresent  on  this  occasion  Senator 
Conkiing,  Governor  Hendricks,  Judge  Wallis,  the  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks  of  Boston,  Chancellor  Remsen  of  New  Jersey,    Mr.  Hopping,, 
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G.  W.  Smalley,  Jesse  R.  Grant,  .1.  Russell  Young,  and  Monseigneur  j' 
Capel,  who  was  the  single  exception  to  the  rule  that  only  Americans  i 
were  to  be  put  on  guard  that  night.  The  party  broke  up  eariy,  as  i' 
General  Grant  proposed  starting  next  day  for  a  short  run  to  theP 
Continent. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


London  in  the  Dull  Season  —  Ostcnd  —  Meeting  with  the  King  of  Belginm  —  Ghent  —  Brüs- 
sels —  Cologne  —  The  Great  Calhedräl  —  Frankfort  ou  the  Main  —  Heidelberg  —  Geneva  -•- 
Corner  Stone  laid  by  the  General  —  Mont  Blanc. 


^ONDON  in  the  dull  season  seemed  especially  so  to  the 
great  American    traveler  in  the   midsuramer  of  1877, 


after  the  many  attentions  which  had  been  shown  him 
earlier  in  the  year.  Everybody  eise  being  out  of  town 
he  concluded  to  follow  their  example  and  make  a  brief 
tour  on  the  Continent  previous  to  accomplishing  Ins  promised  visit  to 
the  north  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  start  was  made  on  the 
morning  of  July  5th,  the  party  traveling  to  Ostend  by  way  of  Folke- 
stone,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  noted  among  other  things  as 
being  the  birthplace  of  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Here  a  large  crowd  had  gathered  by  the  tinie  the  South- 
Eastern  Raihvay  train  arrived  at  the  Station.  General  Grant  was 
loudly  cheered  as  he  alighted  from  the  train,  and  entering  the  Mayor's 
carriage  was  driven  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  usual  civic  honors 
were  paid  him.  The  address  made  on  this  occasion  was  unique  in 
that  it  not  only  recited  in  complimentary  -  terms  the  Services,  civil 
and  military,  which  the  General  had  rendered  his  country,  but  also 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  have  a  third  term  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  advanced  the  opinion  that  he  would.  It  will  thus 
be  Seen  that  the  Mayor  of  Folkestone  has  a  stronger  claim  to  the 
honor  of  starting  the  "  Grant  boom  "  than  any  of  those  who  are  now 
disputing  the  right  to  its  paternity.  The  reception  over,  the  party 
Started  at  once  for  the  pier,  where  the  steamer  Victoria  was  waiting  to 
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carry  them  to  Ostend,  Belgaim.  A  great  crowd  had  gathered  again 
at  the  pier,  who  cheered  loudly  as  the  Victoria  left  and  passed  out 
into  the  straits,  General  Grant  bowing  repeatedly  from  the  bridge 
of  the  steamer,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kindly  demonstrations. 

At  Ostend,  a  seaport  town  of  Belgium,  about  eighty-eight  miies  dis- 
tant  from  Brüssels,  the  General  was  waited  upon  by  a  meinber  of  the 
household  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  and  informed  that  the  use  of  the 
Royal  car  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  and  his  party.    An  address- 

of  welcome  was  also 
•presented  by  the  mu- 
nicipal  and  military  au- 
thorities  of  the  place. 
On  the  way  to  Brüs- 
sels, a  stoppage  was 
made  at  Ghent,  one  of' 
the  finest  of  Belgian 
cities,  having  a  popu- 
lation  of  over  100,000 
people.  The  city,  sit- 
uated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Scheldt  and  Lys 
rivers,  about  forty-five 
miles  from  Brüssels, 
is  well  calculated  to 
strike  the  traveler 
with  wonder  and  ad- 
miration.  Built  upon 
twentv-six  Islands  formed  bv  a  number  of  navigrable  canals  which 
are  crossed  by  eight}'-  bridges,  its  streets  are  wide  and  well  laid  out, 
and  the  stately  houses,  whose  carved  gables  present  every  variety  of 
design  in  form  and  ornamentation,  make  each  of  the  streets  a  con- 
stant  succession  of  picturesque  surprises  to  the  stranger.  Its  earliest 
mention  dating  back  to  the  seventh  centur}^,  it  presentsthe  charm  of 
antiquity  to  the  visitor,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  so  old  a 
place,  its  history  is  replete  with  matters  of  interest.  It  was  not, 
however,  in  the  plan  of  the  party  to  linger  in  this  tempting  spot,  and,^. 
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pushing    on    to    their    destination,  Brüssels  was  reached  on   Friday 
evening. 

This  city,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  situated  on  the  river  Senne, 
has  a  population  of  about  200,000,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful  eitles  of  Europe.  The  new  town,  known  as  the  Qitartier 
Leopold  previous  to  its  incorporation  with  the  city  in  1856, 
contains  the  royal  palaces,  the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  the 
park,  public  promenades,  and  the  Chambers  of  the  legislative 
bodies,     while    the    glory    of    the    old    town    lies    in    its    ancient 
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churches,  which,  built  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
delight  the  visitor  with  the  age-toned  beauty  of  their  architecture, 
their  exquisite  oak  carvings,  and  their  richly  stained  glass  Win- 
dows and  beautiful  statues.  Here,  too,  are  the ,  hotel-de-ville  and 
the  mansions  in  which  dwelt  formerly  the  nobles  and  burghers 
of  Brabant.  Brüssels  is  a  favorite  resort  for  strangers  from 
'all  parts  of  the  world,  and  their  number  is  increasing  every 
year. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  King  Leopold  of  Belgium  called  upon  General 
Grant,  when  a  long  conversation  ensued,  in  which  a  pleasant  and 
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inutually  instructive  exchange  of  ideas  took  place.  The  foUowing 
day  the  visit  was  returned,  and  in  the  evening  the  General  and  Mrs. 
Grant  attended  a  banquet  given  by  His  Majesty  in  honor  of  the ,  Ex- 
President, i^ll  the  high  officials  of  the  State  and  the  foreign  ministers 
were  present.  King  Leopold  took  Mrs.  Grant  to  dinner,  and  the  Ex- 
President had  the  honor  of  escorting  the  Queen. 

On  the   Monday  raorning  following,  all  the  foreign  ministers   in 

Brüssels  called  on  the  General 
previous  to  his  departure  for 
Cologne,  which  took  place  on 
the  morning  of  July  the  9th,  the 
aid-de-camp  and  members  of  the 
American  legation  accompany- 
ing  the  party  to  the  railway. 
Station . 

At  Cologne,  the  party,  of 
course,  paid  a  visit  to  the  fam- 
ous  cathedral  which,  founded  in 
1248,  has,  with  frequent  interrup- 
tions,  slowly  advanced  through 
the  centuries  towards  comple- 
tion,  which,  however,  it  has  not 
yet  reached.  The  cathedral  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
Gothic  monuments  in  existence. 
Having  exhausted  its  beauties, 
the  party  inspected  the  other 
pointsof  interestin  the  city,  after 
which  they  enjoyed  a  sight  of  the  beautiful  river  scenery  afforded  in 
a  run  between  Cologne  and  Coblentz.  Wiesbaden  was  reached  on 
the  llth  of  July,  and  a  day  later  the  party  were  at  Frankfort,  where 
a  fete  had  been  prepared  in  honor  of  the  General  by  the  iimerican 
Citizens  of  the  place.  This  city,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Main,  about  tvventy  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Rhine,  is  celebrated  both  for  its  historical  associations  and  for  the  fact 
of  its  being  the  birthplace  of  the  German  poet  Goethe.     The  earliest 
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inention  of  the  place  occurred  in  794,  when  it  was  selected  by  Char- 
lemagne  for  the  seat  of  an  imperial  Council  and  religious  Convention. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  80,000  inbabitants,  and  possesses  more 
beautiful  promenades  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Commer- 
cially  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  European  cities.  A  wealthy  city,  its 
Situation  makes  it  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange  between  larger 
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cities,  hence  it  is  a  great  banking  centre,  not  less  than  twenty  first- 
class  banking  houses  doing  business  here. 

The  Burgomaster  presided  at  the  /ß^e,  and  the  Palmen-Garten 
banquet  hall  was  beautifully  illiiminated  and  decorated.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guests,  including  all  the  prominent  officials  of  the 
town,  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  leading  Citizens,  were  present. 
After  the  toasts  of  the  Emperor  and  President  Hayes  had  been 
drunk  and  duly  respondgd  to,  Henry  Seligman,  the  banker,  proposed 
the  health  of  General  Grant,  who,  in  his  reply,  thanked  the  city  of 
Frankfort  for  the  confidence  it  placed  in  the  Union  during  the  civil 
war.     At  the  conclusion  of  his  short  speech,  the  guests  rose  to  their 
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feet  and  cheered  lustily,  while  the  crowd  outside,  numbering  6,000 
people,  caught  up  the  cheer  and  thundered  forth  their  welcome^ 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet  a  grand  ball  was  given,  at  which 
yoLing  Jesse  Grant  opened  the  dance  with  an  American  lady. 

E'lying  visits  were  made  to  Homburg,  Salburg — where  a  Roman 
camp  was  inspected  by  the  party — Heidelberg,  Baden,  the  Black  For- 
est, Lucerne,  Interlaken,  and  Berne,  and  on  the  26th  of  July  the  party 
reached  the  famoiis  city  of  Geneva,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  Canton 
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of  the  same  name,  whose  religious,  literary  and  historical  associa- 
tions,  combined  with  its  beautiful  scenery,  make  it  one  of  those  spots 
which  no  Continental  traveler  can  suffer  himself  to  pass  by.  Situated 
at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Geneva,  where  the  river  Rhone  issues 
from  it  in  sister  streams  which  combine  after  passing  the  town,  it  pre- 
sents  to  the  visitor  a  charming  combination  of  lake,  river  and  moun- 
tain  scenery. 

Here,  at  the  request  of  the  American  Colony,  General  Grant  laid 
the  Corner  stone  of  a  new  Episcopal  church,  built  on  the  Rue  des 
Voirons,  the  site  being  presented  to  the  congregation  by  an  American 
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resident  in  Geneva,  named  J.  W.  Barbay.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parkes,  an 
American  minister,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  conducted  the  religious  ceremony.  After  prayer, 
with  music,  and  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Parkes,  the  General  went 
through  the  usual  formalities  of  such  occasions  ;  and  the  stone,  in  a 
recess  of  which  had  been  stored  away  a  box  containing  copies  of  Swiss 
and  English  papers,  and  some  American  and  other  coins,  was  declared 
well  laid.  An  interesting  address  followed,  by  M.  Carteret,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  of  State,  in  which  he  welcomed  the  fact  of 
the  erection  of  an  American  church  in  Geneva,  as  a  proof  at  once  of 
the  increasing  strength  of  the  American  Colony  in  Geneva,  and  of  the 
liberty  to  all  religious  creeds  which  was  to  be  found  in  Switzerland.  A 
breakfast  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Pays  followed  the  interesting  ceremony,  at 
which  the  President  (Mr.  Parkes)  welcomed  General  Grant  to  Geneva 
in  a  few  happy  words,  which  elicited  a  response  which  has  an  intrinsic 
interest,  both  as  bearing  upon  the  important  internaiional  event  which 
had  been  consummated  at  the  Swiss  capital,  and  as  being  a  tribute 
from  the  representative  of  American  republicanism  to  the  institution 
as  exemplified  in  the  sturdy  little  European  republic.  The  General 
Said  : 

I  have  never  feit  myself  more  happy  tlian  among  this  assembly  of  fellow 
republicans  of  America  and  Switzerland.  I  liave  long  had  a  desire  to  visit 
the  city  where  the  Alabama  Claims  were  settled  by  arbitration,  without  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  where  the  principle  of  international  arbitration  was 
established,  which  I  hope  will  be  resorted  to  by  other  nations,  and  be  the 
means  of  continuing  peace  to  all  mankind. 

A  trip  to  Mont  Blanc,  a  tour  of  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  and  a 
visit  to  the  late  French  Provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  where  the 
General  examined  the  scenes  of  the  opening  struggle  between  France 
and  Prussia,  closed  the  GeneraPs  Continental  tour  ;  and,  turning  in 
the  direction  of  old  England,  the  General  departed  from  the  Con- 
tinental scenes  with  a  regret  that  was  tempered  by  the  resolution  to 
revisit  them  later,  and  enjoy  more  fully  the  delights  that  continued  to 
multiply  with  each  successive  day's  travel. 


CHAPTER  y. 
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The  Home  of  Bums  —  Newcastle  —  Grand  Workingmen's  Demonstration  —  Sunderland 
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HE  General  fulfiHed  his  promise  of  returning  to  Scot- 
land  on  the  3 Ist  of  August,  when  he  reached  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  received  by  the  Lord  Provost, 
Sir  James  Falshaw.  On  the  same  day  the  freedom  of 
the  city  was  presented  to  him  in  the  Free  Assembly 
Hall,  where  over  two  thousand  people  gathered  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony.     In  reply  to  the  Lord  Provost's  speech,  General  Grant  said : 

I  am  so  filled  witli  emotion  I  scarcely  know  how  to  tliank  you  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  by  making  me  a  burgess  of  this  great  City  of  Edin- 
burgh. I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  compliment  to  me  and  to  ray  country.  Had 
I  the  proper  eloquence  I  might  dwell  somewhat  on  the  history  of  the  great 
men  you  have  produced  —  the  numerous' Citizens  of  this  city  and  Scotland 
that  have  gone  to  America,  and  the  record  they  have  made.  We  are  proud  of 
these  men  as  Citizens  of  our  country,  and  they  find  it  profitable  tothemselves. 
I  again  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 

The  Speech  was  received  with  cheers,  and  not  a  little  laughter 
followed  the  decidedly  "canny"  allusion  to  the  fact  that  emigrant 
Scotchmen  found  a  profit  in  the  change  they  made  in  going  to 
America. 

There  are  few  towns  on  the  continent  which  present  more  that  is  of 
interest  to  the  tourist  than  Edinburgh.  The  capital  of  Scotland,  it  is 
also  her  most  beautiful  city.     Sitting  upon  and  surrounded  by  hills,  it 
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abounds  in  picturesque  views,  while  the  sight  obtained  from  the  sum- 
mit  of  Arthur's  Seat,  which,  to  the  east  of  the  city,  rises  to  a  height 
of  822  feet  above  the  sea,  is  magnificent.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
city,  the  feature  which  at  once  arrests  the  eye  is  the  Castle  which  rears 
its  proud  front  on  the  top  of  a  precipitous  rock,  three  hundred  feet 
high.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  Calton  Hill,  and  Salisbury  Craigs, 
the  latter  a  .craggy  bluff  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  in  height. 

Between  these  hills  are 
deep  ravines,  more  or  less 
wooded.  The  city  is,  of 
course,  much  broken  up 
by  these  irregularities, 
and,  in  proportion  to  its 
population  of  about  two 
hundred  thoiisand,  Covers 
more  ground  than  any 
other  European  city.  In 
and  about  the  streets  of 
this  beautiful  city  walked 
the  Ex-President,  now 
gazing  upon  the  beau- 
ties  of  such  modern 
structures  as  the  Prince 
Consort's  memorial,  the 
Burns'  memorial,  the 
Commercial  bank,  and 
anon  wending  his  way 
along  the  Cowgate,  a  once  aristocratic  street,  but  now  mean  and 
squalid,  yet  dear  to  the  traveler  from  its  association  with  familiär 
scenes  in  the  poems  and  novels  of  the  "Wizard  of  the  North."  A  visit 
to  the  Castle,  where  the  General  received  the  polite  attentions  of 
Colonel  MacKenzie,  of  the  98th  Highlanders,  was  accomplished  one 
morning.  Picturesque  in  form,  it  is  anything  but  equal  to  more  mod- 
ern fortifications  as  a  means  of  defense.  Among  the  curiosities  shown 
General  Grant  while  here  were  the  crown,  sceptre,  sword  of  State,  and 
wand,  constituting  the  regalia  of  Scotland  ;  Mons  Meg,  a  huge  can- 
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non,  which  is  credited  with  having  been  cast  at  Mons,  Flanders,  in  the 
year  1498  ;  an  armory  capable  of  stackin^  30,000  muskets,  and  a 
lately  discovered  chapel  of  the  lOth  Century. 

Later  on,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  historic  Holyrood  House,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Canongate,  at  one  time  a  residence  of  the  Scottish  Kings. 
Here  the  General  was  shown  the  apartments  once  occupied  by  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  of  which  were  to  be 
Seen  the  fragile 
remains  of  her 
bed,  while  anoth- 
er  was  pointed 
out  as  being  that 
in  which  she  säte 
with  the  roman- 
tic  Italian  Raz- 
zio,  when  he  was 
torn  from  her 
side  and  assas- 
sinated.  The  res- 
idence of  John 
Knox;  the  room 
in  the  High 
Church  in  which 
he  officiated ;  the 
Burns  and  Scott 
memorials ;  all 
these  were  in  turn 
visited  by  the 
Ex-President.  A 
dinner    given  by 
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the  Lord  Provost,  at  which  the  leading  military 
Tuen  of  Edinburgh  attended  ;  a  day  on  the  river  Tay  ;  a  visit  to  the 
Duke  of  Sunderland,  at  Dunrobin  ;  a  trip  to  Dornock,  where  the 
horticultural  fair  was  seen,  and  a  visit  to  Thurso  Castle,  kept  the  Gen- 
eral busy  sight-seeing  for  a  few  days.  At  Inverness,  the  General  was 
welcomed  by  the  Provost,  who  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  former 
i^ore  the  name  of  a  well-known  Highland  clan,  and  at  Granttown  a 
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similar  allusion  was  put  in  the  more  poiiited  form  of  the  Ex-President 
being  invited  to  make  himself  at  ease  in  the  "  horae  of  the  Grants." 
The  13th  of  September  found  the  General  at  Glasgow,  the  commer- 
cial  metropolis  of  Scotland,  a  city  which  now  has  a  population  of 
nearly  half  a  million  inhabitants.  Resting  upon  the  north  bank  öf 
the  river  Clyde,  upon  which  it  has  a  front  extending  between  five  and 
six  miles  in  length,  and  running  back  for  over  two  miles,  it  presents 
the  api:>earance  of  a  solid  and  regnlarly  ronstructed  city. 


The  Tokngäte  and  Old  Exchange,  Glasgow. 

Grant  was  at  home  in  Glasgow.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
the  people  of  that  city  sympathized  with  the  North,  and  always  re- 
joiced  when  Grant  or  one  of  his  Generals  achieved  a  victory;  hence 
of  all  the  receptions  which  he  had  received  in  Scotland,  the  Glasgow 
welcome  was  the  finest  and  most  enthusiastic.  At  the  banquet  which 
foUowed  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  General  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  the  1-ord  Provost  announced  that  there  would  be  no  reporters 
present,  in  order  that  everybody  could  feel  perfectly  free  in  speaking. 
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Whether  it  was  due  to  this  fact  or  not,  on  this  occasion  General  Grant 
made  the  longest  speech  of  his  life,  up  to  that  date.  His  unexpected 
display  of  eloquence  was  brought  about  by  a  speech  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
M.  P.,  wherein  he  charged  that  the  United  States  had  gained  a  victory 
over  Great  Britain,  in  the  creation  of  the  Geneva  arbitration,  in  view 
of  which,  and  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  completed  the  dis- 
tribution  of  the  award  and  had  some  $8,000,000  left  after  all  claims 
had  been  satisfied,  he  invited  the  American  Government  to  return  that 
amount  in  the  interests  of  concord  and  thorough  amity.  This  was  said 
in  a  half-joking,  half-earnest  way,  but  the  "Hear,  Hear,"  which  broke 
forth  from  the  400  guests  at  the  table,  showed  that  they  appreciated 
the  point  made.  This  brought  the  General  at  once  to  his  feet,  and  in 
reply  he  said  that  he  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  negotiations 
ooncerning  the  Washington  treaty,  and  he  always  feit  that  his  Gov- 
ernment had  yielded  too  much  to  Great  Britain  in  the  matter ;  he  was 
determined  from  the  first  that,  if  possible,  the  experiment  of  peaceful 
arbitration  should  prevail.  It  was  his  ambition  to  live  to  see  all  inter- 
national disputes  settled  in  this  way.  He  explained  as  to  the  eight 
million  dollar  surplus,  stating  that  legislation  would  be  had  regarding 
it  by  which  its  distribution  to  the  rightiul  claimants  would  render 
unnecessary  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  returning  it  to  Great 
Britain.  The  most  loudly  applauded  part  of  the  speech  was  that  in 
which  he  expressed  his  hopes  in  regard  to  the  future  success  of  the 
arbitration  System  in  the  following  words : 

I  was  always  a  man  of  peace,  and  'I  sliall  always  continue  of  that  mind. 

Though  I  may  not  live  to  see  the  general  settlement  of  national  disputes  by 

arbitration,  it  will  not  be  very  many  years  before  that  System  of  settlement 

will  be  adopted,  and  the  immense  Standing  armies  that  are  depressing  Europe 

by  their  great  expense  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  arts  of  war  almost  for- 

gotten  in  the  general  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  development  of  peaceful 

Industries. 

y 

A  visit  to  Ayr,'  famous  as  the  home  of  Bums,  was  followed  by  a 
tour  in  the  vicinity  of  Loch  Lomond,  during  which  the  General 
received  the  hospitalities  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  a  nobleman  who, 
during  the  rebellion,  had  been  the  firm  friend  of  the  North 

Working  their  way  southwards,  the  General  and  party  crossed  the 
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Tweed,  and  on  the  20th  of  September  arrived  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
the  principal  mart  for  bituminous  coal  in  the  world.  This  city,  built 
upon  three  steep  hüls,  has  apopulation  of  over  100,000  people,  and  is. 
the  most  important  commercial  city  in  the  north  of  England.  The 
Tynesiders,  always  an  enthusiastic  people,  treated  their  distinguished 
visitor  to  a  very  hearty  demonstration.  All  along  the  route  taken  by  the 
party,  banners  and  large  crowds  of  spectators  helped  in  the  welcome. 
The  General  was  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Sir  William  Armstrong, 


The  Old  Ukiversity  of  Glasgow. 

Upon  whose  rifled  cannon  England  depends  in  time  of  war.  The 
party  drove  to  the  Mansion  House,  where,  in  response  to  loud  cheers, 
the  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  appeared  upon  the  balcony,  and  acknowl- 
edged  the  compliment.  In  the  evening  the  party  dined  with  Sir 
William  Armstrong  and  two  hundred  invited  guests.  On  the  follow- 
ing  day  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Exchange,  where  the  General  received 
an  address  from  the  members  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Incor- 
porated  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  the  success  of  the  city's  iron 
trade,  and  the  importance  of  its  coal  shipments,  were  alluded  to,  with 
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the  point  made,  that  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  city  was  due  to 
free  trade,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  that  other  nations  had  not  more 
generally  adopted  the  System.  In  his  reply,  the  General,  without 
taking  up  the  challenge  to  a  discussion  upon  free  trade,  thanked  the 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience  for  its  kind  reception,  which  was 
highly  gratifying  to  him  and  the  American  people,  who  woüld  accept 
it  as  a  token  of  kind  friendship  between  the  nations.  He  could  not 
say  the  two  peoples,  for  they  were  really  one,  having  a  common  des- 
tiny,  which  would  be  brilliant  in  proportion  to  their  friendship.  He 
referred  to  the  honorable  settlement  of  all  diiferences  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  said  they  ought  not  only  to  keep  peace  with 
each  other,  but  with  all  the  world,  and  by  their  example  stop  the  wars 
which  are  now  devastating  Europe.     The  speech  was  loudly  cheered. 

General  Grant  and  the  Corporation  then  proceeded  down  the  Tyne 
on  a  steamer,  which  was  saluted  with  guns  frora  almost  every  factory 
on  the  banks,  every  available  spot  on  which  was  crowded  with  people. 
General  Grant  stood  on  the  bridge  of  the  steamer  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  voyage,  bowing  in  response  to  repeated  cheers.  The 
steamer  stopped  at  Jarrow  and  Tynemouth,  at  both  of  which  places 
the  municipal  authorities  presented  most  cordial  addresses.  The  cere- 
mony  was  witnessed  by  large  and  enthusiastic  crowds.  General 
Grant  made  suitable  replies  of  a  similar  tenor  to  his  Newcastle  speech. 
At  Tynemouth  he  said  he  had  that  day  seen  150,000  people  leave 
their  homes  and  occupations  to  manifest  friendship  for  America.  The 
Ex-President  held  a  reception  at  Newcastle  in  the  evening. 

On  the  following  day  a  demonstration  of  workingmen  took  place 
on  the  Town  Moor  in  honor  of  the  General.  The  number  of  persons 
estimated  to  be  present  on  this  occasion  was  80,000  ;  the  demonstra- 
tion having  no  precedent  since  the  great  political  meetings  at  the  time 
of  the  Reform  bill  excitement  in  1873.  The  meeting  was  preceded 
by  a  procession,  in  which  a  number  of  societies  took  part,  bearing 
banners,  many  of  which  bore  legends  especially  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  as,  for  example,  "  Welcome  to  the  Liberator,"  "  Let  us  have 
Peace,"  "  Welcome  back  General  Grant  from  arms  to  arts,"  "  Nothing 
like  Leather."  Local  artists  had  infused  life  into  canvas  by  the 
painting  of  designs  in   which  the  slave   with  broken   fetters  was  a 
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favorite,  and  here  and  there  the  efforts  of  Newcastle  bards  were 
evidenced  in  stanzas  which  fluttered  forth  in  gold  upon  süken  or 
bunting  background.  The  General  himself  took  part  in  the  pro- 
cession,  reaching  the  Town  Moor  at  3.30  p.  m.,  where,  when  he 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  he  was  received  with  cheers  by 
the  crowd,  which,  according  to  the  Newcastle  Chronicle^  could  be 
heard  at  St.  Thomas-  Church,  nearly  a  mile  distant.     The  enthusiasm 
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having  in  a  few  minutes  toned  down  sufficiently  to  allow  the  business 
of  the  day  to  be  attended  to,  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.  P.,  read  the 
address,  in  which  the  following  eloquent  allusion  to  the  General's 
well  known  sympathy  with  the  workingman  was  received  with  cheers 
by  the  crowd : 

And  now  General,  in  our  final  words  we  greet  you  as  a  sincere  friend  of 
labor.  Having  attested  again  and  again  your  deep  solicitude  for  the  indus- 
trial  classes,  and  having  also  nobly  proclaimed  the  dignity  of  labor  by  break- 
ing  the  chains  of  the  slave,  you  are  entitled  to  our  sincere  and  unalloyed 
gratitude;  and  our  parting  wish  is,  that  the  general  applause  which  you  have 
received  in  your  own  country,  and  are  now  receiving  in  tliis,  for  the  many 
triumphs  which  you  have  so  gloriously  achieved,  may  be  succeeded  by  a 
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peaceful  repose,  and  that  tlie  sunset  of  your  life  may  be  attended  with  all  the 
blessings  which  this  earth  can  afford. 

General,  we  heg  tlie  acceptance  of  this  address  as  a  testimony  of  the  high 
regard  and  admiration  in  which  you  are  held  among  the  working  people  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham. 

General  Grant  thanked  the  workingmen  for  their  very  welcome 
address,  and  said  he  thought  the  reception  was  the  most  honorable  he 
could  have  met  with.  Alluding  to  the  reference  made  in  the  address 
to  the  late  civil  war,  he  declared  that  he  had  always  been  the  advocate 
of  peace.  Although  educated  a  soldier,  and  although  he  had  gone 
through  two  wars,  he  never  had,  of  his  own  accord,  advocated  war. 
Still,  when  war  had  been  declared,  he  went  to  fight  for  the  cause 
which  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  fought  to  his  best  ability  to  secure 
peace  and  safety  to  his  nation. 

The  closing  speech  of  the  occasion  was  made  by  General  Fairchild, 
Consul  at  Liverpool ;  the  General  reviewed  the  multitude,  and  three 
cheers  for  the  General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  brought  the  proceedings  to  an 
end. 

In  the  evening  the  General  attended  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor 
at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  where  he  responded  with  his  usual  felicity 
to  the  toast  drunk  in  his  honor. 

A  trip  to  Sunderland  followed,  where  the  General's  presence  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  general  holiday.  Nearly  10,000  members  of 
trade  and  friendly  societies  marched  in  procession,  who,  when  the 
proeession  was  over,  presented  him  with  an  address  in  which,  after 
the  General  had  been  complimented,  the  desire  of  the  people  was  set 
forth  for  free  trade,  the  removal  of  unjust  tariffs  and  the  success  of 
the  principle  of  international  arbitration.  The  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  New  Sunderland  library  and  museum 
followed,  after  which  a  luncheon,  enlivened  by  further  addresses,  was 
enjoyed. 

Sheffield  was  reached  on  the  26th  of  September. 

This  beautiful  city,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  cutlery  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  until  the  excellence  of  American  manufactures 
became  widely  known,  possessed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
the  finer  branches  of  this  class  of  goods,  is  situated  at  the  junction 
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of  the  Sheaf  and  three  smaller  streams  with  the  Don  river,  which, 
uniting  here,  supply  the  town  with  a  large  amount  of  eiFective  water- 
power  which  is  utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  a  number  of 
ways.  The  city's  renown  for  the  excellence  of  its  cutlery  dates  back 
to  Chaucer's  time.  The  place  has  a  population  of  over  200,000,  is 
well  built  and  possesses  picturesque  surroundings,  which  lack  only 
the  quality  of  boldness  equal  to  that  which  characterizes  the  scenery 
of  Edinburgh  to  make  it  the  peer  in  beauty  of  that  city.  On  the 
arrival  of  General  Grant  and  party,  they  found  the  city  handsomely 
decorated  in  their  honor,  The  party  were  driven  to  the  Cutlers' 
Hall,  where  addresses  were  made  by  the  Mayor  and  the  members  of 
the  Corporated  Gutlers'  Company,  an  Organization  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  16th  Century,  and  was  incorporated  by  Statute  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  The  General  replied  briefly  to  these  addresses, 
remarking  in  his  reply  to  the  Mayor's  address  that  when  he  was  a  boy 
the  cutlery  used  was  all  marked  "  Sheffield,"  which,  whether  a  coun- 
terfeit  or  not,  secured  it  a  good  market.  "However,"  he  added,  "we 
are  getting  to  make  some  of  these  things  ourselves,  and  I  believe  we 
occasionally  put  our  own  stamp  upon  them ;  but  Sheffield  cutlery  still 
has  a  high  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world." 

An  address  by  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  recep- 
tion  by  Dr.  Webster,  the  Consul-General,  ended  the  festivities  of 
the  day. 

On  the  day  following,  the  General  visited  the  cutlery  works  of 
Rogers  &  Sons,  and  the  Cyclops  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  where  he  saw 
twenty-six  tons  of  molten  iron  reduced  by  roUing  to  a  twenty-ton 
plate  intended  for  the  Austrian  man-of-war  "TegetofF."  In  the  even- 
ing  there  was  a  banquet  in  the  General's  honor  in  the  hall  of  the 
Cutlers'  Company,  at  which  the  Earl  of  Wharncliffe,  Mr.  Mundella, 
M.  P.,  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield,  and  other  gentlemen,  made  eulogistic 
addresses,  to  which  General  Grant  made  brief  but  appropriate  replies, 
in  which  he  referred  to  his  constant  aim  to  establish  a  good  under- 
standing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

On  the  29th  of  September  the  party  made  a  trip  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  a  place  which  now  is  interesting  only  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare,  the  dwellirig-place  of  his  youth  and 
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age,  and  the  resting-place  of  the  great  bard's  bones.     The  General's 

visit  here  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  festival,  in  which  the  whole 

town  took  part.     Houses  were  decorated  with  flags,  among  which  the 

American    colors    were   conspicuous.     The    Stars   and    Stripes  were 

displayed   from   the  Town  Hall   and   the    Mayor's   residence.     The 

Mayor  and  members  of  the  Corporation   received  the  General  and 

Mrs.  Grant,  who  were  accompanied  by  General  Badeau,  at  the  raii- 

way  Station,  and  escorted 

them     to      Shakespeare's 

birthplace.      Thence    the 

party    proceeded    to    the 

museum,the  church,  Anne 

Hathaway's    cottage,  and 

other  places   of   interest. 

The  distinguished  visitors 

were  subsequently  enter- 

tained  at  a  public  banquet 

in   the    Town   Hall.      A 

toast    to    the     health    of 

General    Grant    was  pro- 

posed    and    drunk     with 

<5heers,  and   he   was  pre- 

sented  with  a  very  cordial 

address  inclosed  in  a  cask- 

«t  made  from  the  wood  of 

the  mulberry  tree  planted 

by     Shakespeare.        The 

General,  replying   to  the 

toast,  spoke  most  heartily 

of  the  welcome  given  him. 


Shakespeake's  Tomb,  ötratfobd-on-Avon. 


He  declared  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible  for  him  to  leave  England  without  visiting  the  birthplace  and 
home  of  Shakespeare.  He  pointed  to  the  numerous  American  Shake- 
spearean  societies  as  proof  of  the  honor  paid  the  poet  in  the  United 
States. 

After  a  visit  to  Leamington,  the  General  and  party  now  made  an- 
other   trip    to    the    residence    of    their   daughter,    Mrs.    Sartoris,  at 
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Southampton,  where,  in  a  few  days'  retirement,  repose  was  had 
after  the  round  of  festivities  which  had  lasted  so  incessantly  since 
the  return  from  the  Continent. 

On  the  lOth  of  October,  the  promised  visit  to  the  great  manufac- 
turing  town  of  Birmingham  was  made.  Birmingham  is  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  England,  has  a  population  of  over  300,000,  and, 
located  in  the  midst  of  a  rieh  mineral  district,  ßince  the  discovery  of 
steam-power    has  sprung  into  the  position   of  one  of   the   leading 
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Workshops  of  the  world.  Its  manufactories  turn  out  all  classes  and 
kinds  of  goods,  and  give  employment  to  an  enormous  number  of 
working  people. 

The  General  and  party  were  met  at  the  Station  by  the  Mayor,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  M.  P.,  and  Alderman  Baker,  and  driven  to  the  Town 
Hall,  where  General  Grant  received  addresses  by  the  Corporation,  the 
workingmen,  and  the  Midland  Arbitration  Union. 

On  the  evening  of  October  1  Vth,  he  was  entertained  at  a  banquet. 
The  Mayor  presided.  Mr.  John  Bright  sent  a  letter  expressing  his- 
confidence  that  General  Grant  would  meet  a  reception  which  would 
show  him  ho^w  much  Birmingham  was  in  sympathy  with  himself  and 
his  country.  After  the  health  of  the  Queen  was  drunk,  the  Mayor 
proposed  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  Sitates  as  the  potentate 
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whom  all  should  horior.  This  was  received  with  due  honor  by  th& 
Company.  Chamberlain,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Birmingham,  then 
proposed  the  health  of  Ex-President  Grant  in  a  happy  speech,  compli- 
mentary  to  the  distinguished  guest  and  his  countrymen.  Gen.  Grant, 
in  response,  referring  to  the  last  speaker's  allusion  to  the  prompt  dis- 
bandment  of  the  army  after  the  civil  war,  said : 

We  Americans  claim  so  much  personal  independence  and  general  intelli- 
gence  that  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  one  man  to  assume  any  more  author- 
ity  than  the  Constitution  and  laws  give  him. 

As  to  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  regarding  the  benefit& 
which  would  accrue  to  America  by  the  establishment  of  free  trade,^ 
the  General  said  he  had  a  kind  of  recoUection  that  England  herseif 
had  a  protective  tariff  until  her  manufactures  were  established.. 
American  manufactures  were  rapidly  progressing,  and  America  was 
thus  becoming  a  great  free-trade  nation.  [Laughter.]  The  General 
then  warmly  thanked  the  Company  for  the  reception  given  him. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  ceremonies  General  Grant  left  for  Lon-^ 
don.  On  the  20th  of  October,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Brighton,  the  most 
famous  watering  place  in  England,  which,  during  the  season,  accom- 
modates  nearly  100,000  persons.  Here  he  was  the  guest  of  Mr.. 
Ashbury,  M.  F.  A  banquet  was  given  to  him  on  the  22d  by  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  the  place,  at  which  the.chief  personages  of  Brighton 
were  present.  On  the  following  day  the  General  left  Brighton  for 
London,  preparatory  to  starting  on  his  second  Continental  tour. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


Crossing  the  Channel  —  Boulogne  —  Paris  —  President  MacMahon  —  Dinner  at  the  Elysee  — 
The  American  Banquet  —  Interviewing  the  Ex-President  —  Pere  La  Chaise  — Architectural 
Beauties  of  Paris  —  The  Mackay  Banquet. 


ENERAL  GRANT,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son,- 
left  London  for  Paris  on  the  morning  of  October  24th. 
At  the  Station  at  Charihg  Gross,  where  a  special  train 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  was  waiting  to  convey  the 

party  to  Folkestone,  a  large  crowd  of  Americans  and 

Englishmen  had  gathered,  who  cheered  him  lustily  as  he  stepped 
out  of  his  carriage.  In  the  waiting  room  there  was  an  abundance 
of  hand-shaking,  and,  after  further  demonstrations  by  the  crowd,  the 
General  and  party,  accompanied  by  Sir  Edward  Watkin  and  his 
guests,  boarded  the  train,  which,  after  a  quick  run,  landed  them  at 
Folkestone  within  a  few  minutes  of  noon.  Here  another  demon- 
stration  took  place,  about  two  thousand  people  conducting  the  party 
from  the  railway  Station  to  the  wharf,  where  the  special  yacht 
**  Victoria "  was  waiting  to  carry  them  across  the  usually  troublous 
waters  of  the  English  Channel.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  sea's 
surface  moved  only  with  a  gentle  swell.  The  General  paced  the  deck, 
enjoying  his  cigar,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  interesting 
points  and  scenery  along  the  southeastern  coast  of  England,  made 
memorable  by  the  landing,  centuries  before,  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  bloody  battle  of  Hastings  which  foUowed.  Nearing  the 
French  coast,  the  General's  eye  was  directed  to  the  sunny  shores  of 
the  Site  of  Napoleon's  Boulogne  camp,  where  the  Austerlitz  army  so 
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lon^  prepared  for  an  invasion  of  England,  which  never  came  off. 
Thus  pleasantly  did  the  General  accomplish  bis  journey  from  Folke- 
stone  to  Boulogne,  which  was  reached  ät  a  quarter  to  2  o'clock.  The 
arrival  of  the  great  American  "  warrior  "  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
Boulogne  populace,  who  turned  out  in  crowds  to  greet  him.  The 
Sub-Prefect  of  the  department  did  the  honors  of  the  occasion.  In 
the  name  of  the   Marshai    President  and  of  the  French  people  he 

welcomed  General  Grant  to  the 
shores  of  France,  a  sentiment 
which  the  latter  acknowledged 
by  saying  that  he  had  long  eher- 
ished  the  wish  to  visit  France,  and 
that  he  was  delighted  at  the  ac- 
complishment  of  his  desire.  M. 
Hoguet,  the  Senator  representing 
the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais^ 
also  welcomed  the  General  in  a 
Speech  füll  of  sympathy  and 
kindly  feeling.  On  the  way  to 
Paris  the  General  noted  the  char- 
acter  of  the  scenery,  and  was 
much  Struck  by  the  wonderful 
agricultural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try  which  were  revealed  as  the 
train  rushed  along  through  the  au- 
tumnal  fields.  The  great  French 
Capital  was  reached  at  a  quarter 
to  8  o'clock,  when  General  Noyes,  the  American  Minister,  General 
Torbert,  the  Consul-General,  and  the  Marquis  d'Alzac,  first  Aide- 
de-Camp  to  the  Marshai  President,  whose  duty  it  is  to  introduce 
ambassadors,  entered  the  car.  In  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  the  Aide-de-Camp  tendered  General  Grant 
a  cordial  welcome.  Generals  Noyes  and  Torbert  greeted  him 
warmly.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  old  soldiers.  General 
Noyes,  who  had  left  a  leg  on  a  Georgia  battle  field,  had  won  distinction 
as  a  soldier  in  the  civil  war,  in  which  conflict,  too,  General  Torbert  had 
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commanded  a  division  under  General  Sheridan.  Among  other  Amer- 
icans  present  at  the  Station  to  greet  their  former  President,  were  General 
Meredith  Read,  from  Greece ;  Ex-Minister  Partridge;  Admiral  Worden ; 
the  bankers  Seligman,  Winthrop  and  Munroe  ;  Dr.  Johnson  ;  Dr. 
Warren,  and  the  representatives  of  the  leading  American  Journals. 
A  richly  carpeted  and  decorated  salon  had  been  prepared  at  the 
Station  for  the  reception  of  the  distinguished  party,  into  which  the 
ladies  of  the  party,  conducted  by  General  Torbert,  passed.  On  their 
way  to  the  carriages,  a  gallant  French  Journalist  approached  the  party 
and  presented  Mrs.  Grant  vvith  a  magnificent  bouquet.  The  party 
then  drove  to  the  Hotel  Bristol,  where  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  had 
been  prepared  for  their  reception.  Here  the  General  had  an  early 
-dinner,  followed  by  a  soothing  cigar,  which,  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  was  especially  enjoyable,  and  the  party  retiredfor  the  night  early. 
The  morning  of  the  following  day  opened  dismally.  Rain  feil  in 
torrents  and  with  a  persistency  that  gave  but  little  hope  of  its  cessa- 
tion.  During  the  morning  General  Grant  called  upon  his  bankers, 
Messrs.  Drexel,  Hayes  &  Co.,  3 1  Boulevard  Haussmann.  Upon  his 
return,  a  multitude  of  visitors,  including  Diplomatists,  Ambassadors, 
and  Americans,  began  to  arrive,  and  continued  to  come  until  noon. 
The  most  eminent  men  of  France  were  among  the  callers.  At  two 
o'clock  General  Grant,  Mrs.  Grant,  and  Jesse  Grant,  with  Minister 
Noyes  and  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  drove  to  the  Elysee  through  a 
pouring  rain.  President  MacMahon,  the  Duchess  of  Magenta,  and 
the  Duke  Decazes,  received  the  General  most  cordially.  The 
Duchess  did  everything  in  her  power  to  render  the  occasion  agreeable. 
Greneral  Grant  wore  a  piain  evening  dress,  calling  upon  the  official 
head  of  the  French  people  simply  as  any  American  Citizen  properly 
introduced  might.  President  MacMahon  said  that  he  was  truly  glad 
to  welcome  so  eminent  a  soldier  and  Citizen  to  France.  He  ofFered  to 
open  the  military  establishments  to  his  inspection,  and  to  furnish 
him  means  to  know  everything  concerning  military  affairs  in  France. 
General  Grant  accepted  the  ofFer,  and,  in  brief,  replied  that  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  expressing  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  France  the  friendly 
sentiments  entertained  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  America 
toward  the  French  people,  was  equally  pleasing  to  him.     The  inter- 
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view  was  entirely  informal  and  exceedingly  cordial.  President  Mac- 
Mahon  extended  and  General  Grant  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine 
at  the  Elysee  on  the  following  Thursday.  The  party  re-entered  their 
carriage,  and  reached  the  Hotel  Bristol  about  three  o'clock.  At  four 
o'clock  the  committee  of  resident  Americans,  composed  of  Consul- 
General  Torbert,  Dr.  T.  W.  Evans,  bankers  Seligman,  Munroe  and 
Winthrop,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  John  J.  Ryan,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock,  called  to  invite  General  Grant  and  family  to  a  grand  banquet 
to  be  given  in  his  honor  by  the  American  residents  of  Paris  upon  any 
date  the  General  might  see  fit  to  appoint.  General  Grant  named 
Tuesday,  Nov.  6th,  thanking  the  Committee  for  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  own  countrymen  in  a  foreign  land.  In  the  evening 
General  Grant,  accompanied  by  a  personal  friend,  took  a  long  walk 
around  the  Tuileries,  Palace  Royal,  Place  de  la  Concord,  and  the 
boulevards,  for  two  hours. 

On  the  27th  of  October  the  Paris  newspapers  sent  forth  Interviewers 
to  learn  the  Ex-President's  views  of  the  political  Situation  in  France, 
which  had  just  passed  through  an  exciting  struggle,  in  which  Repub- 
licanism  had  achieved  a  brilliant  triumph.  The  Situation  of  affairs 
was  still  very  delicate,  however,  and  the  General  declined  to  give  any 
views  upon  the  subject ;  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  himself  ready 
to  converse  upon  any  other  topics,  and  the  reporters,  disappointed  of 
an  expression  of  political  opinion,  were  fain  to  be  content  with  the 
General's  early  impressions  of  France,  which,  he  stated,  were,  that  it 
»vore  a  prosperous,  well-ordered  and  happy  aspect.«  On  the  28th  of 
October  the  General  was  visited  by  President  MacMahon,  who  invited 
him  to  the  opera,  by  Vice-Admiral  Pothan,  the  Count  de  Paris,  the 
Duchess  Decazes,  and  a  number  of  other  notables. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  October  came  off  the  ofiicial  banquet 
and  reception  given  by  United  States  Minister  Noyes  to  the  Ex-Presi- 
dent, which  proved  one  of  the  most  delightful  among  the  many  fetes 
given  him  since  his  arriyal  in  Europe.  The  banquet  was  a  süperb 
effort  of  Parisian  culinary  skill.  Universal  regret  was  expressed  at 
the  absence  from  it  of  Marshai  MacMahon,  who  declined  on  the  ground 
of  having  recently  declined  to  be  present  at  several  diplomatic  din- 
ners,  particularly  that  given  by  the  Russian  ambassador.     He,  how- 
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ever,  attended  the  reception  later  in  the  evening.  Twenty-two  guesi» 
were  invited,  so  that,  with  the  host  and  hostess,  there  were  twenty- 
four  at  table.     They  were  seated  in  the  following  order  : 

At  the  right  centre  of  the  table  sat  Mrs.  Noyes.  On  the  lady's 
right  were  General  Grant,  Mme.  Berthaut,  M.  Caillaux,  Minister  of 
Finance,  M.  Brunet,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Voisin,  Pre- 
fect  of  Police.  On  Mrs. -Noyes'  left  were  Duke  Decazes,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Mme.  Voisin,  Gen.  Berthaut,  Minister  of  War,  M. 
Paris,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  General  Marquis  d'Alzac,  Aide-de- 
Oamp  to  Marshai  McMahon.  At  the  left  centre  of  the  table  sat  Gen- 
■eral  Noyes,  United  States  Minister.  On  his  right  were  Mrs.  Grant, 
Duc  de  Broglie,  President  of  the  Council,  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and 
Minister  of  Justice^  Miss  Lincoln,  M.  Ferdinand  Duval,  Prefect  of 
the  Seine,  Mr.  Jesse  R.  Grant.  On  the  left  of  General  Noyes  were 
the  Duchess  Decazes,  M.  de  Fourtou,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Miss 
Stevens,  Viscomte  de  Meaux,  Minister  of  Commerce,  M.  Mollard, 
Introducer  of  Ambassadors.  At  one  end  of  the  table  sat  Lieut.  De 
La  Panouse,  Staff  Officer  of  the  Marshai.  At  the  other  end  sat 
M.  Vignaux,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Legation. 

The  banquet  passed  off  agreeably  but  without  any  incident  worthy 
of  note,  and,  at  about  9  o'clock,  the  general  reception  began.  A  long 
line  of  carriages  extended  far  up  the  avenue  Josephine  toward  the 
Are  de  Triomphe.  The  guests  were  received  by  General  Grant,  Mrs. 
Grant,  and  their  son,  General  and  Mrs.  Noyes,  Consul- General  Tor- 
bert and  Secretary  Vignaux  making  the  introductions.  Mrs.  Grant 
was  dressed  in  a  costume  of  heavy  white  satin,  Mrs.  Noyes  appearing 
in  a  similar  dress.  General  Grant  and  Minister  Noyes  wore  a  piain 
evening  dress.  General  Torbert,  however,  appeared  in  the  uniform 
of  a  Major-General.  The  rooms,  as  the  guests  arrived,  became  per- 
fect  gardens  of  lovely  colors.  Brilliant  uniforms,  diplomatic  Orders, 
and  decorations  mingJing  with  the  sheen  of  silks  and  satins,  made  up 
Ä  wonderful  picture.  Marshai  MacMahon  arrived  early.  He  wore  a 
piain  evening  dress,  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  and  a  breast  eov- 
ered  with  Orders.  He  seemed  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  not 
showing  the  slightest  trace  of  the  long  parliamentary  struggle  he 
has  been  engaged  in.     The  Marshai  stood  for  nearly  an  hour  beside 
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General  Grant  occasionally  joining  in  the  conversation,  and  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  the  members  of  the  Diplomatie  Corps  and  the 
numerous  brilliantly  uniformed  officials  who  thronged  the  apartments. 
As  the  two  renowned  soldiers  stood  side  by  side,  one  could  not  help  con- 
trasting  them.  Marshai  MacMahon's  ruddy,  honest,  Celtic  face,  white 
mustache,  and  white  hair,  recalled  the  poet's  figure  of  "a  rose  in 
snow."  Grant,  calm  and  reserved,  wore  the  same  imperturbable  face 
so  well  known  at  home.  MacMahon  seemed  all  nerve  and  restless- 
ness.  Grant  looked  all  patience  and  repose.  The  reception  drew 
together  the  largest  assembly  of  the  American  colony  known.- in 
years,  and  they  compared  favorably  with  the  many  European  nations 
represented  there. 

On  Wednesday,  the  3  Ist  of  October,  the  General  passed  the  da}'- 
in  visiting  several  objects  of  interest,  among  them  the  works  where 
Bartholdi's  statue  of  Liberty,  intended  to  be  raised  on  Bedloe's 
Island,  in  New  York  Harbor,  was  in  course  of  construction.  In  the 
evening  he  attended  the  opera. 

On  the  1  st  day  of  November,  President  MacMahon  gave  a  dinner 
at  the  Elysee  in  honor  of  the  Ex-President.  Among  the  distin- 
guished  guests  invited  to  meet  the  General  were  the  Dukes  de 
Broglie  and  Decazes,  General  Berthaut,  Viscomte  de  Meaux,  MM. 
Fourtou,  Caillaux  and  Brunet,  Admiral  Glicquel  des  Touches,  all  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Marquis  d'Alzac,  M.  Mallard,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Marshal's  military  household,  Mrs.  Grant,  Minister  Noyes 
and  wife,  General  Torbert  and  wife,  Mrs.  Sickles.  General  Grant 
sat  on  the  right  of  President  MacMahon,  and  Minister  Noyes  was 
seated  between  Mrs.  Sickles  and  Mrs.  Torbert.  The  banquet  was  a 
very  brilliant  affair.  After  dinner,  General  Grant  and  President 
MacMahon  had  a  long  conversation  in  the  smoking-room,  M.  Vignaud, 
of  the  American  Legation,  acting  as  Interpreter.  During  the  chat, 
the  Marshai  invited  the  General  to  take  breakfast  with  him  in  a 
friendly  way  and  also  to  witness  some  of  the  sittings  of  the  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  General  accepted  the  invitations, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet  expressed  himself  as  delighted 
with  the  warmth  and  cordiality  with  which  he  had  been  received. 

On  the  following  day,  known  in  Paris  as  the  jour  des  morts^  General 
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Grant  drove  out  to  see  the  cemeteries.  He  spent  considerable  time 
in  examining  them,  and  was  much  Struck  with  the  exquisite  taste 
displayed  by  the  people  in  the  decoration  of  the  graves,  which  on 
this  day  is  done  by  all  who  have  friends  among  the  departed.  On 
this  day  business  and  politics  are  forgotten,  and  thousands  of  Citizens 
clad  in  holiday  attire  throng  the  cemeteries,  to  strew  floral  tributes 
upon  the  graves  of  their  dead  relatives  and  friends.  It  was  in  antici- 
pation  of  this  event  that  General  Grant,  when  he  called  upon  Madame 
Thiers,  a  day  or  two  previous,  had  presented  her  with  a  crown  of 
flowers  to  place  upon  the  grave  of  the  dead  President  Thiers,  her  late 
husband. 

On  the  5th  of  November  the  General  received  visits  from  Madame 
MacMahon  and  her  son.  De  Talleyrand-Perigord,  a  descendant  of  the 
Great  Talleyrand,  and  Admiral  Glicquel  des  Touches,  Minister  of 
Marine.  On  the  evening  of  November  6th,  occurred  the  banquet 
given  by  the  American  residents  of  Paris,  in  honor  of  their  Ex- 
President. The  affair  began  at  eight  o'clock,  at  which  time  seven 
tables  were  occupied  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  guests.  At  a  semi- 
circular  table  raised  above  the  others,  were  Ex- President  Grant, 
Minister  Noyes,  Consul- General  Torbert,  M.  Vignaud,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legation,  Jesse  Grant,  Marquis  de  Rochambeau,  M.  de  LaFayette 
and  Mesdames  Grant,  Noyes,  Stevens,  Lincoln  and  Sickles.  Other 
guests  occupied  six  parallel  tables  presided  over  by  members  of  the 
Banquet  Committee,  viz.:  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ryan,  Col.  Evelyn,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Vanburghen  and  Mr.  Woods.  The  decora- 
tions  of  the  banqueting  hall  were  süperb,  a  noticeable  feature  of  the 
ornamentation  being  a  portrait  of  General  Grant,  contributed  by  the 
Franco- American  Union,  which,  adorned  with  flags,  hung  over  the 
principal  table.  A  band  stationed  in  the  gallery  played  at  intervals, 
and  vocal  music  was  furnished  by  the  Director  of  the  Italian  opera. 
The  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Our  Gaest,  General  Grant,"  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Noyes,  chairman  of  the  banquet,  in  a  complimentary  speech, 
to  which  the  General  made  a  suitable  response.  In  reply  to  the  toast 
of  "  France,"  M.  de  LaFayette  said  that  France  duly  appreciated  the 
great  leader  and  Citizen  who  honored  her  by  his  visit.  He  remarked 
also  that  General  Grant  quitted  power  solely  to  bow  before  the  laws 
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of  his  country.  He  thanked  him  for  visiting  France,  because  he  was 
a  great  example  for  her,  and  because  France  gained  from  close  in- 
spection.  In  conclusion  he  alluded  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
expressed  the  ardent  wish  that  the  French  and  American  Republics 
should  never  be  separated,  but  form  an  indissoluble  union  for  the 
welfare,  liberty  and  independence  of  the  people.  The  Marquis  of 
Rochambeau  also  spoke  in  eulogy  of  General  Grant,  and  after  a  few 
more  Speeches  the  Company  adjourned  to  the  drawing  room. 


Chateau  of  Fontainebleau. 

A  visit  to  the  Italian  Opera,  on  the  invitation  of  M.  Escudier,  its 
director,  was  made  on  the  evening  of  November  7th.  The  beautiful 
opera  house  was  splendidly  decorated  in  honor  of  Grant's  presence. 
The  American  escutcheon  and  flags  were  visible  on  the  facade,  and 
the  city  of  Paris  lent  its  collection  of  American  flowers  and  plants  to 
decorate  the  passage  of  honor  by  which  the  Ex-President  entered. 
Here  he  was  received  by  M.  Escudier,  with  all  the  honors.  On  the 
General's  entrance  to  the  box,  the  orchestra  Struck  up,  "  Hail,  Colum- 
bia," and  the  crowded  and  brilliant  audience  rose  to  itsfeet.  Between 
the  acts  General  Grant  smoked  a  cigar,  and  afterwards  promenaded 
in  the/byer,  accompanied  by  M.  Escudier.  The  crowds  regarded  him 
with  deep  interest,  but,  with  characteristic  politeness,  abstained  from 
following  him,  or  becoming  unpleasantly  demonstrative. 
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This  was  among  the  last  of  the  brilliant  series  of  events  which 
occupied  the  few  days  imraediately  follovving  General  Grant's  arrival 
at  the  gay  French  capital ;  and  now,  undisturbed  by  the  necessity  of 
receiving  and  returning  the  polite  attentions  of  the  great  people  who 
had  striven  to  do  him  füll  honor,  the  General  settled  down  to  inspect 
and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Paris,  just  as  would  any  other  American 
Citizen  who  had  just  arrived  there  from  his  native  land.  To  foUow 
the  Ex- President  in  his  wanderings  about  the  gay  capital,  and  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  attractiveness  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  objects 
of  beauty  in  nature  and  art  which  he  saw  dail}^,  would  be  to  fill  a 
volume  alone  with  this  portion  of  his  European  tour.  Among'  the 
many  wonders  of  the  architectural  art,  none  irapressed  the  conqueror 
of  the  Confederacy  more  than  the  beautiful  Are  de  Triomphe,  which, 
commenced  by  the  First  Napoleon  as  a  monument  of  the  deeds  of 
himself  and  the  grande  armee,  was  finished  thirty  years  later  by  Louis 
Philippe.  The  grandest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  it  rises  in 
harmonious  proportions,  from  a  base  of  143  feet  by  73  feet,  to  a  height 
of  162  feet.  üpon  its  inner  walls  are  inscribed  the  names  of  384 
generals  and  96  victories.  Sculptured  upon  it  are  four  groups  of 
colossal  figures,  which  are  füll  of  life. 

In  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  famous  churches  of  Paris,  the  cathe- 
dral  of  Notre  Dame,  a  beautiful  cruciform  edifice,  having  a  length  of 
390  feet,  a  width  of  144  feet,  and  a  pair  of  massive  towers  240  feet 
in  height,  clalmed  much  attention  from  the  party.  The  immense 
church  of  St.  Geneyieve,  better  known  as  the  Pantheon,  and  distin- 
guished  for  its  Corinthian  portico  of  columns  sixty  feet  high;  the 
church  of  St.  German  l'Auxerrois,  from  whose  belfry  was  given  the 
signal  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  the  church  of  the  Mad- 
eleine, which  Stands  on  a  raised  platform  which  is  reached  at  either 
end  by  a  flight  of  twenty-eight  steps  ;  the  churches  of  St.  Clothilde, 
St.  Sulpice,  St.  Roch,  all  of  them  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture, 
and  each  possessing  some  special  noteworthy  feature,  were  in  turn 
visited  by  the  tourists.  The  Louvre,  with  its  wonderful  collection  of 
paintings;  the  Champs  Elysees,  with  their  profusion  of  trees,  flowering 
plants  and  shrubs,  lovely  promenades,  cafes,  concerts,  and  a  thousand 
other  charms  to  woo  people  to  their  open-air  delights  ;  the  Invalides, 
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where  the  remains  of  the  first  Napoleon  lie  in  their  porphyry  tomb  ; 
the  Luxembourg  palace  ;  the  Tuileries  ;  these  were  among  the  sights 
which  the  party  gladly  devoted  day  after  day  to  seeing.  And  in  seeing 
them  the  time  slipped  by  wonderfully  fast,  and  on  came  the  2  Ist  of 
November,  on  which  day  the  General  had  engaged  himself  to  become 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Mackay,  the  wife  of  "Bonanza"  Mackay,  at  her 
splendid  residence  on  the  Rue  Tilsit.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
he  visited  Prince  Orloif,  the  Russian  ambassador,  passing  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  conversation,  in  which  the  Prince  did  most  of 
the  talking. 

In  the  American  colony  the  Mackay  banquet  and  ball  was  the  sole 
topic  of  conversation  for  days  preceding  and  subsequent  to  its  oc- 
currence.  The  house  where  the  affair  took  place  cost  1,500,000 
francs,  and  the  furniture  500,000  francs.  It  looks  out  upon  the 
Place  D'Etoile,  and  is  a  splendid  residence.  The  garden  was  bril- 
lia,B^tly  illuminated  and  decorated  with  national  flags,  and  with 
emblems  set  in  thousands  of  gas-jets.  The  orchestra,  consisting  of 
thirty-six  musicians,  was  stationed  on  a  pavilion  built  out  from  the 
house  in  front  of  the  Rue  Tilsit.  A  dozen  footmen,  in  liveries  of 
crimso'i  and  gold,  lined  the  entrance  and  stairway.  The  carriages 
occupied  the  cause way  in  front.  The  vestibule,  staircase  and  pass- 
age-ways  were  profusely  decorated  with  flags  and  beautiful  flowers. 
The  rooms  were  magnificent.  Everything  that  money  could  supply 
and  elegant  taste  select  was  there  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  scene. 

There  were  Covers  for  twenty-four,  and  tlie  guests  were  General 
Grant  and  family  and  the  members  of  the  American  Legation  and 
Consulate  and  their  families.  There  were  no  unofficial  Americans 
present  at  the  dinner.  The  mermt  was  inscribed  on  small  silver  tab- 
lets,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  dinner  to  Senator  Sharon  at  San 
Francisco. 

After  dinner  a  grand  reception  and  ball  took  place,  at  which  three 
hundred  guests  were  present.  Among  the  guests  were  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  MM.  de  Rochambeau  and  De  Bois  Thierry,  the  Duc  de 
Rivoli,  the  Duc  and  Duchess  de  Boano,  the  Duc  and  Mlle.  Ribon 
de  Trohen,  Comtess  de  Leon  Serrurrier,  De  Montferraut,  De  Divonns 
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and  Excelmans,  the  Baronne  de  Lort  de  Gleon,  Barons  Houbeyran 
and  Reinach,  and  Vicomtes  De  Villestrux  and  Marchand,  the  Duke 
Decazes,  Senator  Laboulaye,  MM.  Henri  Martin  and  Leon  Say, 
Mme.  Guizot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seligman,  and  M.  Cernuschi. 

The  American  colony  was  largely  represented,  and  the  number  of 
beautiful  women  was  very  remarkable  ;  their  costumes,  too,  displayed 
extraordinary  taste,  elegance  and  richness.  The  dancing  comraenced 
early  and  continued  tili  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

On  the  2Yth  of  November,  the  General  was  given  a  grand  dinner 
bv  M.  Em.il  de  Girardin,  at  which  he  met  some  of  the  leading  French 
statesmen.  Among  the  guests  were  Minister  Noyes,  Mr.  Hitt, 
MM.  Gambetta,  Grevy,  Renault,  De  Lesseps,  Waddington  and  Vig- 
naud.  M.  de  Girardin  proposed  General  Grant's  health.  The  General 
responded,  and  drank  to  the  prosperity  of  the  French  Republic,  saying 
he  hoped  it  would  attain  the  result  which  Americans  had  endeavored 
to  attain,  namely,  the  regime  of  liberty  accessible  to  everybody. 
Gambetta,  who  since  that  time  has  become  the  central  figure  of  French 
politics  and  the  successful  champion  of  French  republicanism,  pro- 
posing  the  health  of  M.  de  Girardin,  thanked  him  for  affording  him  an 
opportunity  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  the  Ex-President  of  the» 
United  States.  He  spoke  with  praise  of  General  Grant's  political 
career,  and  showed  how  the  General,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  bis 
country,  while  he  understood  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  army, 
never  permitted  it  to  assume  supremacy  over  the  civil  power.  Gam- 
betta concluded  as  follows  :  "  France,  notwithstanding  her  unmerited 
misfortunes,  remains  great  and  generous,  and  attached  above  all  to 
liberty." 

A  farewell  banquet  given  to  Ex- President  Grant  by  Mr.  Harjes, 
the  eminent  Parisian  banker,  at  his  residence,  on  the  evening  of 
November  30th,  was  the  last  of  the  brilliant  series  of  festivities  with 
which  the  free-hearted  and  generous  Parisians  strove  to  do  him  honor. 
The  number  of  entertainments  which  were  given  for  his  special  benefit 
was  extraordinary,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  country  was 
all  the  time  in  the  throes  of  a  great  political  upheaval,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  be  either  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  republicanism.  The 
Champions  of  free  government  knew  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
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for  the  perpetuatio!!  of  the  Republic,  but  their  fear  was  that  a  secoiid 
coup  d'etat  might  deprive  them  of  the  resultsof  their  choice.  Happily 
the  nation's  verdict  was  given  in  such  an  unmistakable  shape  that  its 
will  prevailed,  and  to-day  France  is  enjoying  free  government,  not  so 
free  in  many  respects  as  that  enjoyed  by  American  Citizens,  but  still  a 
great  improvement  on  the  Imperial  rule  which  led  the  nation  into  defeat 
and  disgrace  a  few  years  before. 

At  Mr.  Harjes'  banquet  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  were  all  Amer- 
icans,  and  the  affair  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  which  took  place  at 
Paris  during  the  season  of  1877.  On  the  30th  of  November,  General 
Grant  took  a  cordial  farewell  of  President  MacMahon  and  the  Duchess 
of  Magenta,  and  early  in  December  he  left  for  the  south  of  France, 
the  American  Government  having  placed  at  his  disposal  the  man-of- 
war  "  Vandalia,"  then  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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Edinburgh. 


^^^^^HE  Vandalia,  Commander  Robeson,  awaited  the  arrival 
of  General  Grant  and  family  in  Villefranche,  a  Mediter- 
ranean seaport  about  nine  miles  southwest  of  Verona, 
and  at  5  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  December  13th, 
ISY*/,  General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  their  son  Jesse  R.,  and 
J.  Russell  Young,  the  accoraplished  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald^  embarked  amid  the  cheers  of  a  number  of  friends  who  had 
gathered  to  see  them  off.  On  the  I7th  of  December  the  Vandalia 
arrived  off  Naples  and  cast  anchor  in  the  beautiful  bay  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  city.  ß.  O.  Duncan,  the  American  Consul  at 
Naples,  waited  upon  and  welcomed  the  General,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Prefect  of  Naples  and  Generals  Sacchi  and  Palli-Vicini,  of 
the  Italian  Army,  who,  with  their  staffs,  paid  their  respects  to  the 
Ex-President.  While  these  amenities  were  in  progress,  salutes  were 
exchanged  by  the  Vandalia  and  the  fortifications. 

Resting  after  their  journey,  the  party  were  able,  from  the  deck  of 
the  vessel,  to  take  in  at  a  sweep  of  the  eye  the  füll  scene  before  them 
of  city,  bay,  and  volcano — considered  by  many  to  be  the  grandest 
landscape  in  the  old  world.  In  front  of  them,  just  across  a  stretch  of 
beautiful  blue  water,  the  city  clustered  round  the  base  and  climbed 
up  the  slopes  of  hills  gently  rising  to  the  eastward  ;  to  the  right  lay 
the  bay  itself,  and  across  its  horse-shoe  form  loomed  up  the  famous 
volcano  of  Vesuvius,  only  a  light  smoke   from  which  indicated  its 
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latent  power.  Broken  up  by  the  inequalities  of  its  site,  the  city 
hardly  gives  evidence,  at  a  casual  glance  from  a  distance,  of  its  im- 
portance.  Its  houses,  too,  are  crowded,  and  the  Impression  is  hardly 
given  that  the  city  contains  over  400,000  inhabitants.  Later  in  the 
day  the  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  landed  in  the  city,  and  made  an 
investigation  of  its  leading  points  of  interest.  The  Castle  of  San 
Martino,  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  view  and  for  the  grandeur  of 
its  architecture  and  the   beauty  of  its  works  of   art ;   the  summ  er 
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palace  where  royalty  passes  a  brief  season  during  the  warm  weather 
of  each  year,  and  other  places,  were  visited,  but  they  all  seemed  tame 
and  uninteresting  while  the  looming  form  of  Vesuvius  seemed  to  be 
inviting  them  to  sights  of  a  more  desirable  kind. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  December,  the  party  started  for 
the  burning  mountain.  After  a  drive  along  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
which  was  enlivened  by  the  persistency  with  which  hundreds  of 
beggars  clamored  for  pennies,  the  ascent  was  begun.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  start,  the  party  did  not  reach  the  crater,  but  had  to 
rest  content  with  a  stay  at  a  House  of  Refuge,  near  the  observatory, 
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where  they  spent  a  pleasant  hour  enjoying  the  remarkably  fine  view 
of  Capri  and  Ischia,  and  of  the  piain  beneath  them  studded  with 
twenty  villages  and  lined  with  snow-clad  hüls,  which  looked  beauti- 
fuUy  clear  and  white  in  the  gorgeous  sunlight  of  an  Italian  sky. 
They  returned  in  the  evening  to  the  Vandalia.  On  Wednesday  the 
General  and  family,  accompanied  by  Consul  Duncan,  Commander 
Robeson,  Lieuts.  Strong,  Rush  and  Miller,  and  Engineer  Baird, 
visited  the  ancient  city 
of  Pompeii.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  made  ar- 
rangements  for  a  special 
excavation  in  honor  of 
General  Grant,  so  that 
he  might  see  how  the 
work  was  done,  and  see 
some  of  the  curiosities 
recovered  just  as  they 
were  placed  when  the 
city  was  so  suddenly 
ruined.  The  day  was  a 
little  cold,  but  clear,  and 
in  every  way  favorable 
for  the  work.  The  di- 
rector  of  the  excava- 
tions  received  General 
Grant  and  party,  and 
conducted  them  to  the 
principal  points  of  interest.  Two  hours  were  spent  by  the  visitors, 
wandering  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  memorable  city,  and 
at  every  step  something  of  interest  was  seen.  The  workmen 
then  proceeded  to  dig  out  a  Chamber  of  a  buried  house,  and 
discovered  some  fragments  of  a  table  made  of  wood  and  bronze. 
The  workmanship  was  very  curious  and  elaborate,  and  was 
examined  with  interest  by  the  whole  party.  The  next  object 
of  interest  discovered  was  a  loaf  of  bread  wrapped  neatly  in 
a  oloth,  and  perfctly  distinguishable.     Many  other  curious  and  inter- 
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esting  articles  were  found,  and  inspected.  The  party  of  visitors 
all  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  their  visit  to  the  riiins 
of  the  ancient  city.  They  returned  in  the  evening,  and  on  Thursday 
Ex-President  Grant  returned  the  official  visits  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary  authorities  of  the  city.  As  he  left  the  Vandalia  the  yards  were 
manned  and  a  salute  fired,  the  salute  being  returned  by  the  Italian 
Admiral.  General  Grant  then  landed,  and  was  met  by  the  General 
-commanding  the  District,  who  had  a  regiment  of  Bersaglieri  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  Royal  Palace,  and  reviewed  by  General  Grant, 
accompanied  by  the  Italian  officials.     He  then  visited  the  naval  and 
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military  school  and  the  palace,  after  which  he  attended  a  reception  at 
the  house  of  Consul  Duncan.  During  these  visits  General  Grant 
was  accompanied  by  his  son,  Commander  Robeson,  Lieuts.  Rush  and 
Miller,  and  a  splendid  retinue  of  Italian  officials.  The  whole  tone  of 
the  reception  accorded  him  was  stately.  The  General  expressed  him- 
self  with  the  greatest  admiration  of  the  Italian  troops. 

Again  embarking  on  the  Vandalia,  a  run  was  made  to  Palermo, 
which  lovely  city  was  reached  on  the  23rd  of  December.  The  princi- 
pal  city  of  the  populous  province  of  the  same  name,  it  contains  about 
200,000  people.  Situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  Sicily, 
and  upon  a  deep  bay,  whose  ends  are  accentuated  by  Capes  Gallo 
and  Zaffrana,  it  presents  a  picturesque  appearance,  which  is  heightened 
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by  the  beauty  of  the  city  itself,  whose  many  spires,  domes  and  towers 
give  it  an  unusually  handsome  and  imposing  air.  A  visit  to  the  city 
was  made  and  thoroughly  enjoyed,  notwitbstanding  the  somewhat 
inclement  weather.  Christmas  day  was  duly  celebrated  on  board 
ship.  Tricked  out  with  bright  leaves  and  flowers,  the  narrow  ward 
room  became  a  pretty  and  appropriate  scene  for  a  Christmas  dinner, 
which,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Grant,  proved  a  delightful  occasion. 
Later  in  the  evening  the  party  went  on  deck,  where  they  found  the 
neighboring      shipping     ablaze 

with    fire  works.       Cheer   after  ^t  '  _  ^~ 

cheer  for  General  Grant  went 
up  from  each  from  the  crews 
of  Eno-lish  and  German  vessels 
in  port,  who,  having  honored 
Christmas  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent, were  showing  that  in  their 
good  nature  they  still  had  time 
to  think  of  and  do  honor  to  the 
distinguished  representative  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who, 
thousands  of  miles  away  from 
home,  was  enjoying  a  well- 
deserved  rest  under  the  starry 
sky  of  Italy. 

Leaving  Palermo,  the  keel  of 
the  Vandalia  again  began  cleav- 
ing  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  Stromboli  w^as  passed 
m  a  mist,  which  obscured  its  frowning  form  ;  then  the  rock  of  Scylla 
was  Seen,  and  the  vessel  entered  the  straits  of  Messina,  where  the  towns 
of  Messina  and  Raggio  were  seen  as  the  vessel  ploughed  its  way  past 
them  en  route  for  Malta,  ^tna  was  in  view  for  hours,  but  proved 
somewhat  of  a  disappointment,  partly  on  account  of  the  total  absence 
of  any  eruptive  indications,  and  partly  because  its  extreme  breadth  at 
the  base — more  than  thirty  miles — destroys  the  eftect  of  its  great 
height,  the  slopes  on  all  sides  to  the  summit,  nearly  eleven  thousand 
feet  above,  being  very  gentle. 
7 
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Malta  was  reached  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  December. 
This  Historie  island,  whose  Scriptural  associations  alone  make  it  an 
object  of  interest  if  not  veneration  to  the  traveler,  is  one  huge  rock, 
upon  whose  substratum  of  sandstone  the  energetic  natives  have  here 
and  there  deposited  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  which  enables  them  to  raise 
crops  of  certain  descriptions.  Of  an  irregulär  oval  shape,  the  island 
is  devoid  of  either  lake  or  river,  forest  or  brushwood,  and  during  the 
Summer  months  and  in  the  autumn,  when  the   enervating  sirocco  pre- 

vails,  it  is  anything  but  a  pleas- 
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ant  or  healthy  resort.  During 
the  winter  months,  however,  the 
climate  is  delightful.  So  our 
travelers  found  it,  and  after  the 
cold  weather  which  somewhat 
marred  their  enjoyment  at  other 
Mediterranean  stopping  places, 
the  bracing  and  clear  atmosphere 
of  Valetta  proved  delightful. 
This  city,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  held 
by  England,  as  necessary  to  her 
retention  of  power  in  India,  is 
of  course  a  garrison  town,  and 
consequently  a  pleasant  stopping 
place  for  those  whose  acquaint- 
ance  or  credentials  give  them 
the  entry  to  the  society  of  the 
place.  On  arriving  opposite 
by  the  Vandalia  with  a  salute 
Highness,  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
Victoria   and  the  Commander  of  the 


tbe  port,  to  which  honor  was  paid 
of  twenty-one  guns,  His  Royal 
burgh,  second  son  of  Queen 
ironclad  Sultan,  which  lay  next  to  the  American  man-of-war,  was  seen 
to  approach.  He  was  received  at  the  gangway  by  Captain  Robeson, 
who  invited  him  on  board.  General  Grant  and  the  Prince  were  soon 
engaged  in  cheerful  conversation  upon  the  current  topics  of  the  day, 
in  the  course  of  which  His  Royal  Highness  invited  the  General  and 
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family  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  take  lunch  with  him  at  his  Palace  of 
San  Antonio,  situated  a  few  miles  out  of  Valetta.  At  the  palace  the 
General  and  party  were  received  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  who  made 
their  brief  stay  a  very  pleasantone.  A  visit  tothe  Governor-General 
of  Malta — an  English  General,  Van  Straubeuzee  by  name — was  made 
later,  and,  on  leaving,  the  General  was  honored  with  a  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns.  In  the  evening  the  General  and  his  party  again 
yisited  the  palace,  where  the  General's  health  was  proposed,  eliciting 
a  pleasant  response.  At  the  opera,  which  was  attended  later  on,  a 
hearly  ovation  was  accorded  to  the  Ex-President.  On  his  entrance, 
the  Company  sang  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  audience  joined  in  a  hearty  cheer  for  the  hero  of  Appo- 
mattox.  And  so  it  proved  all  through  the  sojourn  at  Malta.  The 
garrison  people,  of  all  ranks,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  showering  of 
attentions  upon  their  American  visitors,  and  when  the  party  was  pre- 
pared  for  departure,  they  did  so  with  regret  that  they  were  unable  to 
remain  and  accept  the  invitations  which  had  accumulated  on  their 
hands.  On  the  31st  of  Decemberthe  Vandalia  weighed  auchor,  and, 
leaving  behind  them  the  genial  friends  they  had  met  in  Valetta,  the 
party  prepared  for  the  change  of  scene  which  was  in  störe  for  them — 
a  change  which  was  to  Substitute  the  civilization  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed  to  all  their  lives  for  one  of  atotally  different  description.  The 
Vandalia's  bowsprit  pointed  eastward,  and  her  next  anchorage  was  to 
be  in  the  Mediterranean  opposite  the  Egyptian  city  of  Alexandria. 
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Arrival  at  Egypt— Alesandria— Meeting  with  H.  M.  Stanley  —  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids  — 
Journey  up  the  Nile  — Gizeh  —  Thebes— Memphis  — Start  for  the  Holy  Land. 


N  the  fifth  of  January,  1878,  the  General  and  party 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  the  event  ushering  in  their 
journey  up  the  Nile.  In  ancient  times  Alexandria 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  eitles.  Founded  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  from  whom  it  took  its  name,  in  the 
year3.32  B.  C,  it  soon  assumed  the  importance  which  its  splendid 
Position  as  a  port  secured  to  it,  its  population  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  affluence  reaching  a  number  which  can  be  guessed  when  it  is 
known  that  nb  less  than  300,000  free  men  were  at  one  time  registered 
as  living  within  its  gates.  A  seat  of  commerce,  it  also  became  known 
as  a  centre  of  learning,  and  here  gathered  together  in  discussion  the 
learned  men  of  all  lands.  Besieged  by  Julius  Caesar  in  48  B.  C,  it  feil 
before  that  conqueror,  and  eighteen  years  later  the  Romans  toök  füll 
possession  of  the  town  and  carried  off  many  of  its  most  precious 
works  of  art.  Ravaged  by  successiv^e  enemies,  the  city  declined  in 
strength  and  importance,  until  the  growing  power  of  Constantinople 
overshadowed  it  and  made  its  decay  a  matter  of  certainty.  To-day 
the  ancient  city  is  only  interesting  in  its  associations.  It  is  but  a  mass 
of  ruins,  out  of  which  the  modern  city,  possessing  a  population  of 
80,000,  has  been  largely  built.  Here  the  party  remained  three 
days.  During  the  early  hours  of  the  first  day,  the  prominent  officials 
of  the  district,  including  the  Governor,  Mr.  Salvago,  the  American 
Yice-Consul,  and  some  few   American  residents,  boarded  the   vessel 
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and  paid  their  respects  to  the  General.  The  call  of  the  Governor,_ 
which  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Khedive,  who,  by  his  proxy,  offered 
the  American  visitor  quarters  in  the  palace  of  Kassr-el-Noussa  at 
Cairo  and  a  steamer  -to  convey  him  up  the  Nile,  was  returned  the 
same  afternoon,  when  the  General,  accompanied  by  Commander 
Robeson,  Chief  Engineer  Trilley,  Lieutenant  Handy,  and  Jesse  Grant, 
were  received  by  a  guard  of   honor  at  the  palace,  where  cigarettes, 

coifee  and  a  rather  solemn 
chat  constituted  the  formal- 
ities  of  the  occasion. 

In  the  evening  the  Vice- 
Consul,  Mr.  Salvago,  gave 
a  dinner  and  ball  in  honor  of 
the  distinguished  visitors, 
which  proved  a  magnificent 
entertainment.  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  features  of  the 
evening  was  the  presence  ol" 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the 
famous  African  explorer. 
The  meeting  between  him 
and  the  Ex-President  was 
cordial  in  the  extreme. 
With  his  usual  knack  at 
getting  at  the  pith  of  any 
subject,  the  General  plied 
the  explorer  with  question 
after  question  in  relation 
to  that  portion  of  the  "  Dark  Continent"  which  he  had  just  traversed, 
and  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  practical  results 
which  were  to  follow  the  successful  journey.  When  the  round  of" 
toasts  brought  up  the  name  of  Stanley,  in  a  graceful  speech  acknowl- 
edging  the  wonderful  success  of  his  plucky  march  across  an  unknown 
portion  of  South  Africa,  the  traveler  responded  modestly  as  to  his 
own  merits,  but  glowingly  when  he  described  the  pride  and  pleasure 
which  it  gave  him,  after  years  spent  away  from  his  fellow-countrymen,,. 
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to  meet  thera  again,  and  to  find  hiraself  seated  by  the  side  of  so  illus- 
trious  a  Citizen  as  the  Ex-President.  On  Sunday,  a  stroll  amongst  the 
disjointed  and  puzzling  streets  and  by-ways  of  Alexandria,  aluncheon 
with  a  few  private  friends,  and  a  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  placidity  of 
an  Egyptian  Sabbath  evening,  constituted  the  events  of  the  day;  and 
on  Moriday  the  party  gathered  up  their  effects,  bade  a  temporary  good- 
bye  to  their  friends  of  the  Vandalia,  and,  boarding  a  special  train, 
which  the  Khedive  had  provided  to  carry  them  to  Cairo,  after  a  four 
hours'  run  through  scenery  which  reininded  some  of  the  party  of  the 
Western  prairies,  arrived  at  their  destination,  where  they  were  met  by 
two  old  acquaintances — General  Stone,  with  whom  the  Ex-President 
had  attended  West  Point,  but  who  now  occupied  the  position  of  Chief 
of  Staif  to  the  Khedive  ;  and  General  Loring,  who  fought  on  the  un- 
successful  side  of  the  late  civil  war.  The  Khedive's  representative 
was  presented  by  General  Stone,  and,  ander  the  guidance  of  the  for- 
mer, the  party  were  driven  to  the  palace  which  the  Khedive  had  set 
apart  for  their  occupation. 

The  Khedive  was  cailed  upon  on  the  following  day.  The  party 
accompanying  the  General  was  quite  an  imposing  one,  consisting  of 
Commander  H.  B.  Robeson,  of  the  Vandalia,  Chief  Engineer 
Joseph  Trilley,  Surgeon  George  H.  Cooke,  Lieutenant  Strong,  Lieu- 
tenant Miller,  Paymaster  Loorais,  Engineers  Baird  and  Freeman, 
Ensign  Hoskinson,  Midshipmen  Walling  and  Hotchkin,  Jesse  R- 
Grant,  and  Consul-General  Farman — quite  a  large  party  of  Americans 
considering  the  distance  between  Cairo  and  the  nearest  point  in  the 
United  States.  The  formal  presentations  over,  the  Khedive,  who  ex- 
pressed himself  as  delighted  at  meeting  so  many  representatives  of  the 
American  Navy,  showed  the  visitors  some  of  the  pictorial  and  archi- 
tectural  beauties  of  his  palace,  after  which  they  withdrew  and  returned 
to  the  palace  of  Kassr-el-Noussa,  which  they  had  barely  reached  when 
the  Khedive,  accompanied  by  his  Secretary  on  Foreign  Affairs,  reap- 
peared,  to  return  the  call  with  the  celerity  which  is  characteristic  of 
Egyptian  etiquette. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Khedive  to  give  a  grand  dinner 
and  reception  in  honor  of  the  General,  but  the  death  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  of  Italy  necessitating  the  Court's  going  into  mourning^ 
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postponed  the  event  until  the  trip  up  the  Nile  had  been  accomplished. 
A  reception  and  dance,  given  by  Judge  Batcheller,  the  American 
member  of  the  International  Tribunal,  proved  a  very  pleasant  affair. 
Then  came  a  grand  dinner  at  the  new  liotel,  given  by  Consul-General 
Farman,  at  which  were  present  General  Grant,  Mfs.  Grant,  Jesse  R. 
Grant,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Barringer,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Batcheller,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Comanos,  General,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Stone,  General  Loring, 
Colonel  Dye,  Oolonel   Graves,  Rev.  Dr.  Lansing,  Judge  and    Mrs. 

Hagens,  and  others.  Af- 
ter the  Khedive  and  the 
President  of  the  United 
States  had  been  toasted, 
Consul-General  Farman 
proposed  the  health  of 
the  Ex-President  in  a 
Speech  in  which  he  re- 
viewed  General  Grant's 
successes  as  a  soldier,  in 
gratitude  for  which  the 
nation  had  made  him  its 
chief  magistrate.  He  con- 
cluded  by  saying  that  in 
this  display  of  coniidence 
the  people  had  not  been 
deceived,  that  President 
Grant  "  administered  the 
government  so  wisely  that 
he  was  re-elected  by  an  increased  majority.  He  declined  a  third 
nomination,  and  comes  to  Euroj^e,  and  now  to  Egypt  for  rest 
and  recreation."  In  his  response,  the  General  stated  that  the 
trip  he  had  made  thus  far  had  proved  very  delightful,  and  that 
while  aiready  he  had  seen  much  in  Egypt  that  pleased  him  highly, 
he  feit  sure  that  as  he  proceeded  further  he  would  find  still  more  to 
interest  him  in  the  land. 

A  number  of   excursions  were   made  by  the  party  in  and  about 
Cairo.     Its  beautiful  mosques  ;    its  public  fountains,  many  of  them 
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exquisite  specimens  of  arabesque  ornamentation  ;  the  public  baths  ; 
the  citadel,  frora  whose  summit  a  delightful  view  of  the  Nile  and  of 
the  pyramids  of  Gizeh  was  obtained  ;  the  walls  of  the  city,  pierced 
in  many  places  by  gates  of  great  beauty  ;  the  poorer  residence  por- 
tion  of  the  city,  where  the  inhabitants  live  in  sun-baked  raud-huts  of 
only  a  sto:y  in  height;  all  these  were  visited  in  turn,  and  with  pleasure 
and  profit  to  the  tourists,  to  _  ___^ 

whom    each    of    the   trips  -^?^?    . 

made   proved    a  revelation 
in  itself. 

The  Khedive  had  kindly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  party  for  their  run  up 
the  Nile  one  of  his  fleet  of 
river  steamboats  —  a  long, 
naiTow  craft,  built  a  good 
deal  on  the  principle  of  a 
Mississippi  steamboat,  the 
object  being  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  carrying 
oapacity  with  the  least  possi- 
ble draft  of  water.  In  the 
matter  of  navigation,  the 
Nile  possesses  many  fea- 
tures  in  common  with  the 
"Fatherof  Waters."  Like 
the  Mississippi,  its  bottom 
is  of  sand  and  mud,  whose 
constant  shiftings  make  the 
guiding  of  a  boat  along  the 
Channel  precarious  work ; 
and  no  matter  how  great  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  pilot,  an  occasional  running  aground 
is  an  unavoidable  occurrence,  which,  however,  the  traveler  soon  learns 
to  bear  philosophically.  Upon  this  boat  there  embarked,  on  the  16th 
of  January,  the  party,  consisting  of  General  Grant,  Mrs.  Grant  and 
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their  son  ;  Sami  Bey,  an  officer  of  the  Khedive's  household,  assigned 
to  accompany  the  in  ;  M.  Emile  Brugsch,  a  Director  of  the  Egyptian 
Museum,  and  an  expert  in  the  matter  of  Egyptian  history  and  the 
ruins,  with  their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which  abound  in  the  coun- 
try  ;  Consul-General  Farman  ;  and  Chief-Surgeon  Cooke,  Ijieutenant 
Hadden  and  Ensign  Wilner,  of  the  Vandalia.  These  were  the  peo- 
ple  who,  settling  themselves  snugly  within  one  of  the  Egyptian 
vice-regal  river  boats,  started  oif  at  mid-day  one  Wednesday  in 
January,  1878,  to  make  a  trip  up  the  dark-rolling  waters  of  the  most 
mysterious  and  interesting  river  of  ancient  or  modern  days  —  the 
"miraculous  flood,"  according  to  Bayard  Taylor,  who,  speaking  of 
the  exploration  made  in  search  of  its  source,  in  1860,  wrote  :  "  Since 
Columbus  first  looked  upon  San  Salvador,  the  earth  has  but  one 
emotion  of  triumph  left  in  her  bestowal,  and  that  she  reserves  for 
him  who  shall  first  drink  from  the  fountains  of  the  White  Nile, 
under  the  snow-fields  of  Kiliraandjaro." 

It  was  with  no  ambition  of  enjoying  this  triumph  that  the  General 
Started  forth  upon  his  journey  up  the  Nile,  but  rather  to  see  those 
places  and  people  which  had  already  been  made  famous  by  the 
writings  of   earlier  travelers. 

The  first  stopping  place  of  importance  was  Siout,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  an  important  military  Station.  Standing  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  under  a  ridge  of  sand  cliiFs,  it  has  a  population 
of  25,000,  who  are  mainly  supported  by  the  caravan  trade  and  the 
manufacture  and  export  of  pipe  bowls.  Beautiful  mosques,  whose 
minarets  stood  out  clearly  against  the  back-ground  of  hills,  gave  the 
city  a  picturesque  and  well-built  appearance,  an  Impression  which, 
however,  a  visit  to  the  place  did  not  sustain,  close  inspection  showing 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  mosques,  and  some  few  bazaars  and 
baths,  and  the  residences  of  the  richer  Citizens,  the  buildings  were 
mere  hovels,  devoid  of  architectural  design.  Here  the  party  were 
welcomed  by  Vice-Consul  Wasef  El  Hayat,  and  his  son,  who  acted 
as  Interpreter  for  his  father  who  was  unable  to  speak  any  ianguage 
but  the  Arabic.  The  Vice-Consul,  through  his  English-speaking  son, 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  General  and  party  to  visit  his  house 
during  the  evening.     When  the  residence  was  reached,  it  became 
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apparent  that  preparations  had  been  made  to  give  the  General  a  warm 

reception.     The  street  was  illumined  witb  vari-colored  lanterns,  and 

swarthy  Arabian  servants  waved  a  welcome  with  hundreds  of  ruddy, 

flamed  torches,  whose  glare  lit  up  the  scene  brilliantly.     Above  the 

gate  of  the  Vice-Consular  residence  was  a  pretty  transparency  with 

the  cheerful  sentiment,  "  Welcome,  General  Grant."     Beneath  this 

illuminated  expression  of  good  feeling,  the  Vice-Consul  hiraself  stood 

ready  toreceive  hisguests, 

which  he  accomplished  in 

true  oriental  style.     The 

dinner  was  a  glorious  one, 

and  at  its  conclusion  the 

usual  Speeches  were  made. 

Unable  to  speak  English, 

Wasef  E]  Hayat  deputed 

to  his  son  the  duty  of  pro- 

posing    General    Grant's 

health,  which   the   young 

man  did  in  a  manly  and 

clever   speech,  in    which 

the  Ex-President's  general 

virtues  and  the  particular 

events  in  which  they  had 

been  made  most  apparent 

were    neatly   alluded    to. 

So     excellent     a    speech 

made  by  a  young  Egyp- 

tian,  whose  only  educational  advantages  had  been   obtained   at  the 

mission  schools  at  Beyrout,  took  the  party  quite   by  surprise.     The 

following  is  an  extract  from  it : 

"  Let  all  the  world,"  said  the  youthful  orator,  "  look  to  America  and 
follow  her  example — that  nation  which  has  taken  as  the  basis  of  her 
laws  and  the  object  of  her  undertakings  to  maintain  freedom  and 
equality  among  her  own  people,  and  secure  them  for  others,  avoiding 
all  ambitious  schemes  which  would  draw  her  into  bloody  and  disas- 
trous  wars,  and  trying  by  all  means  to  maintain  peace  internally  and 
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externally.  The  only  two  great  wars  upon  which  she  has  engaged 
were  entered  upon  for  pure  and  just  purposes,  the  first  for  releasing 
herseif  from  the  English  yoke  and  erecting  her  independence,  and 
the  other  for  stopping  slavery  and  strengthening  the  Union  of  the 
States  ;  and  well  we  know  that  it  was  mainly,  under  God,  due  to  the 
talent,  courage  and  wisdom  of  his  excellency  General  Grant  that  the 
latter  of  the  two  enterprises  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue." 

The  town  of  Gizeh,  which  lies  about  sixty  miles  northwest  of 
Thebes,  having  a  population  of  about  7,000,  and  next  to  Siout  in 
importance  in  Upper  Egypt,  was  reached  on  the  2 Ist  of  January,  and 
the  party  prepared  for  a  donkey-ride  to  Abydos,  to  inspect  its  famous 
ruins,  particularly  those  of  the  temple  of  Memnon,  the  large  temple 
of  Osiris,  and  the  results  of  the  later  researches  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Khedive's  direction.  Abydos  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Egyptian 
cities,  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Menes,  the  first  of  the  Pharaohs, 
whose  era,  according  to  Bunsen,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  was  3,643  years  before  Christ.  Here,  directed  by 
Brugsch,  they  inspected  the  remains  of  perhaps  the  earliest  civilization 
of  the  World.  Here  they  beheld  stones  which,  incomprehensible  as 
was  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics  which  they  bore,  were 
still  eloquent  with  the  Suggestion  of  ages  whose  antiquity  made  the 
most  ancient  of  histories  seem  modern. 

At  Keneh,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Nile  provinces,  situated  about 
thirty-five  miles  distant  from  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  to  which  the  trav- 
olers  were  gradually  drawing  near,  the  party  disembarked  and  enjoyed 
a  day  in  a  live  and  progressive  Egyptian  town.  An  important  agri- 
cultural  centre,  and  possessing  extensive  manufactories  and  a  number 
of  busy  bazaars,  the  place  presented  attractions  diametrically  opposite 
in  their  nature  to  those  aiforded  by  Abydos.  Here  the  Inland  Egyptian 
was  studied  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Now  the  tourists 
would  stop  to  investigate  the  domestic  economy  of  a  Copt  residence; 
again  their  attention  would  be  arrested  by  the  grace  and  rapidity  with 
which  a  native  potter  fashioned  jars  from  the  clay  which  is  found  in 
the  neighborhood. 

These,  however,  seemed  but  minor  attractions,  outweighed  in  im- 
portance by  the  common  anticipation  of  the  party — that  of  seeing  the 
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ruins  of  the  famous  city  of  Thebes — the  city  which,  according  to 
Homer's  song-,  had  no  less  than  one  hundred  gates  and  twenty  thou- 
sand  war-chariots,  and  which,  according  to  modern  computation,  based 
lipon  the  extent  of  its  ruins,  must  have  been  equal  in  size  to  ancient 
Rome  or  modern  Paris.  Thinking  and  talking  of  Luxor,  of  Memnon, 
and  the  wotiderful  stories  which  have  been  handed  down  concerning 
them  for  thousands  of  years,  they  longed  for  the  day  to  oome  when 
they  might  themselves  behold  these  wonders.  As  the  town  of  Luxor 
was  neared,  extraordinary  evidences  of  life,  in  the  shape  of  a  couple 
of  soldiers,  who  iired  a  salute  with  muskets,  decorations  with  palm 
leaves  and  lanterns,  and  a  general  air  of  public  excitement,  showed 
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that  the  arrival  of  the  General  had  been  anticipated  and  prepared  for. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Vice-Consul  boarded  the  steamer  and  welcomed 
the  party,  inviting  them  to  his  dwelling.  Here,  after  an  exchange  of 
courtesies,  their  host  led  the  party  to  the  roof  of  his  house,  from 
which  was  had  a  capital  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  village 
itself,  whose  houses  jostle  the  ruins  of  the  magnificent  temple,  is  in 
itself  insignificant,  and  a  very  brief  walk  along  its  streets  exhausted 
its  attractions.  The  first  of  the  antiquities  to  come  under  their 
inspection,  was  a  magnificent  obelisk  of  red  granite,  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  hieroglyphics,  whose  fellow  has  been  removed  to  the 
Place  dela  Concorde  at  Paris.     Behind  this  were  seen  the  two  sittins: 
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statues  of  Rameses,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Augustan  age  of  Egypt, 
when  its  sway  was  widest  and  its  most  süperb  monuments  were 
■erected.  Beyond  these  came  two  courts  and  a  series  of  apartments, 
•connected  and  surrounded  by  porticos. 

On  the  following  morning  a  journey  was  made  to  Memnon,  which 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  boat  trip  and  a  donkey-ride 
brought  the  tourists  up  to  the  famous  statue,  which  had  for  so  long  a 
time  been  among  the  uppermost  of  their  thoughts.  This  famous 
statue,  commonly  known  as  the  Vocal  Memnon,  is  the  northernmost 
of  two  colossal  sitting  figures.  Each  of  these  statues  is  forty-seven 
feet  in  height,  and  rests  upon  a  pedestal  twelve  feet  in  height.  From 
inscriptions,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  Em- 
press  Sabina,  and  by  several  Governors  of  Egypt,  not  to  mention  less 
important  private  persons  who  have  heard  the  vocal  powers  of  the 
statue  at  sunrise,  it  appears  that  the  vocal  phenomenon  was  observed 
after  the  Roman  conquest  in  Egypt.  There  was  considerable  contro- 
versy  as  to  whether  the  sounds,  which  were  said  to  have  resembied 
the  twanging  of  a  harp-string  or  the  striking  of  brass,  were  the  result 
of  a  natural  phenomenon  or  of  an  imposture  practiced  for  centuries 
without  detection,  but  inasmuch  as  after  the  statue  had  been  damaged 
by  an  earthquake,  the  music  ceased,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  sun's  rays  acting  upon  the  dew-covered  stone  which  caused 
the  mysterious  music. 

On  the  following  day  a  visit  was  made  to  Karnak,  where  further 
wonders  of  antiquity  were  beheld.  Here  they  stood  among  the 
mighty  pillars  which  enclosed  the  halls,  courts  and  esplanades  reared 
by  the  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and  succeeding  Egyptian  dynasties. 
The  ruins  of  the  great  palace-temple  of  Karnak,  whose  building, 
according  to  the  best  modern  authority,  was  begun  not  less  than 
three  thousand  years  before  Christ,  are  the  grandest  which  they  here 
viewed.  At  one  point  they  stood  amid  the  grand  columns  of  the  great 
hall,  twelve  in  number,  sixty-six  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  beside  which  giants  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  im- 
mense columns  which  help  tö  enclose  the  hall,  sank  iiito  comparative 
insignificance.  At  another  point  they  examined  the  remaining  one  of 
the   two  obelisks  of  Thothemes  I ;    also  the  obelisk   in  the   second 
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court,  which  is  the  loftiest  kiiown,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  St. 
John 'Lateran  at  Rome  ;  also  the  famous  sculptures  which  compose 
the  Karnak  tablet,  one  of  the  most  iraportant  records  of  Egyptian 

chronology.  . 

The  next  stop  was  made  at  Assouan,  a  small  town  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  remarkable  both  for  the  importance 
of  its  commerce,  the  beauty  of  its  Situation,  and  the  interest  attach- 
ing  to  the  ruins  which  lie  near  to  the  south  end  of  the  town.     The 
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town  is  730  miles  south  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  very  picturesquely 
situated,  the  Nile  here  widening  so  that  it  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  small  lake,  while  the  presence  of  a  few  trees  here  and  there  in  the 
city  makes  it  very  attractive  to  the  eye  which  has  been  restmg  on 
arid  plains  of  sand  and  stone.  The  ruins  to  the  south  of  the  town 
are  those  of  a  Saracen  city,  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  so 
populous  that  one  Visitation  of  the  plague  was  said  to  have  carried 
off  twenty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants.  Assouan  was  to  be  the  turn- 
ing-point  of  the  Nile  trip,  but,  before  the  run  back  to  Alexandria,  a 
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trip  was  made  to  the  beautiful  Island  of  Philae,  where  lies  the  boun- 
dary  between  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  immediately  below  which.  the 
Nile,  here  a  grand  stream  of  3,000  feet  in  width,  takes  that  leap  which 
is  known  to  geographers  as  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile.  This  island, 
which  lies  between  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Biggeh 
and  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  is  ab  out  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length 
and  about  five  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  covered  with  ruins. 
Most  of  them  are  the  remains  of  temples  erected  by  the  Ptolemies^ 
but  some  few  of  them  are  the  modern  reminders  of  the  power  over 
Egypt  exercised  by  the  Roman  Emperors.  Apart  from  the  interest 
created  by  these  ruins,  the  island  possesses  rare  natural  beauties^ 
while  its  surroundings  are  sublime.  The  ridge  of  granite,  which 
causes  the  cataract,  crosses  the  river  *and  extends  to  the  desert  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  over  its  rugged  rocks  there  are  three  principal 
falls.  The  steepest  of  these  is  about  thirty  feet  wide  and  the  descent 
is  twelve  feet  in  one  hundred.  The  entire  descent  in  the  cataract, 
which  in  reality  should  rather  bear  the  name  of  rapid,  is  eighty  feet 
in  five  miles,  and  up  this  current,  when  the  water  is  sufficiently  high, 
the  Egyptian  watermen  drag  boats  which  are  bound  further  south. 
This  Office  they  performed  for  the  party  of  tourists,  who,  having 
climbed  the  steep  banks  of  Philae,  roamed  about  its  ruins  and  ad- 
mired  its  many  natural  beauties. 

And  then  began  the  sail  down  the  river.  The  tombs  of  the  kings 
were  visited ;  stoppages  were  made  at  Krueh,  Siout  and  Memphis. 
Here  the  party  made  their  last  inspection  of  the  wonderful  ruins  of 
this  interesting  land.  The  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt  is 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Cairo.  In  its  days  of  glory  it  was  a  grand 
city  seventeen  miles  in  circuit,  and  noted  for  the  beauty  of  the 
view  from  its  walls,  whence  could  be  seen,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  lovely  green  meadows,  covered  with  lotus  flowers  and  inter- 
sected  with  canals.  Here  were  situated  the  famous  tomb  of  the 
sacred  bull  Apis ;  the  Temple  of  Isis,  which,  begun  at  an  early  date 
in  Egypt's  history,  was  completed  about  564  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  city  ; 
the  Temple  of  Phra  ;  and,  largest  and  most  süperb  of  all,  the  Temple 
of  Phtah.     The  city  retained  its  supremacy  as  the  capital  of  Egypt 
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until  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  from  which  date  it  declined  in 
importance,  and  finally  so  utterly  passed  into  decay  that  its  very  site 
was  a  matter  of  doubtful  conjecture  until  the  researches  of  M.  Mari- 
ette,  which  resulted  in  the  uiißarthing  of  the  most  important  Egyptian 
raonuments,  including  the  ruins  of  all  the  temples  named,  of  palaces, 
of  statues,  of  bas-reliefs,  and  thousands  of  inscriptions  which  have 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  historian  and  antiquary. 
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There  was  only  one  drawback  to  the  pleasure  which  the  party 
derived  from  their  Egyptian  trip.  It  is  well  known  that  the  annual 
rising  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which  flood  the  ädjacent  country,  is 
depended  upon  by  the  farmers  for  the  Irrigation  of  the  soil.  The 
river  begins  to  rise  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  reaches  its  greatest 
height  toward  the  end  of  September  when  it  is  usually  about  twenty- 
four  feet  above  low  water  level  at  Cairo  and  thirty-six  feet  at  Thebes, 
and  begins  receding  in  October.  When  the  river  rises  above  thirty 
feet,  or  not  as  high  as  eighteen  feet,  the  result  is  disastrous  to  agri- 
cultural  interests  ;  the  overflow  causes  extensive  damage,  while  an 
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insufficient  inundation  is  followed  by  a  failure  of  the  harvest.  During 
the  season  previous  to  the  GeneraPs  visit  there  had  been  what  is 
commonly  known  in  Egypt  as  a  "  bad  Nile;"  the  waters  had  not 
risen  to  a  beneficent  level  and  the  land  was  suffering  in  consequence. 
Instead  of  green  fields  meeting  their  gaze  as  they  passed  through  the 
farm  lands,  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  in  many  places  parched 
and  cracked  for  acres  in  extent.  The  only  offset  to  this  unfortunate 
State  of  affairs  was  supplied  in  the  contented  minds  of  the  sufferers, 
who,  accepting  the   disaster  as  an   expression   of   the  will  of   God, 
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piously  refrained  from  complaint,  and  rested  in  the  hope  that  a  good 
Nile  the  coming  season  might  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  past. 

Having  exhausted  the  antiquarian  resources  of  Memphis,  the  party 
returned  to  their  steamer,  and  once  more  began  their  northward 
journey.  Cairo  soon  came  in  sight,  where  old  friends  were  again 
greeted,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  news  from  America  was  received.  Here 
the  representatives  of  the  Khedive  again  called  upon  and  welcomed 
the  party  as  heartily  as  when  they  had  made  their  first  appearance. 
After  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Viceroy  for  a  few  days,  a  fresh 
Start  was  made,  and,  after  a  sojourn  at  Port  Said,  the  Vandalia,  which 
had  left  Alexandria  in  order  to  meet  the  party,  was  reached,  and  the 
same  evening  a  start  was  made  for  the  Holy.  Land. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


The  Holy  Land  —  Jaffa  —The  House  of  Simon  the  Tanner  —  Jerusalem  —  The  Via  Dolorosa  — 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  —  The  Mohammedan  Temple  —  Bethlehem  —  Nazareth  —      "^ 
Damascus  —  Beyrout  —  Departure  for  Tarkey. 


HE  departure  from  Port  Said  was  made  on  tbe  9th  of 
February,  and  Jaffa,  the  first  point  of  the  Holy  Land 
touched  at,  was  reached  on  the  following  day,  after  a 
passage  which,  beginning  with  portent  of  a  storm,  ended 
with  beautiful  calm  weather.  Situated  on  a  bluff,  the 
city  of  Jaffa  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  landscape,  as  the  shores  of 
Southern  Palestine  are  neared.  There  is  no  harbor,  not  even  a  break- 
water,  at  Jaffa,  and  the  landing  among  the  rocks  of  the  beach  was  a 
rather  trying  affair,  accomplished,  however,  safely  by  the  crew  of 
fitalwart  blue-jackets  who  manned  the  Vandalia's  cutter.  Then  up  a 
dirty  stairway  climbed  the  travelers,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
oriental  vagabonds,  through  whom  a  passageway  was  effected  with 
some  difficulty,  even  with  the  assistance  of  United  States  Consul 
Hardegg,  who  had  met  the  party  and  undertaken  their  conduct  to  his 
home.  The  principal  object  encountered  in  their  walk  was  dirt,  the 
dingy  and  narrow  streets  being  füll  of  it.  Some  preparations  in  the 
way  of  welcome  were  evident  as  the  party  progressed  on  its  way. 
Flags  and  emblems  fluttered  in  the  air  ;  wreaths  were  to  be  seen  here 
and  there,  and  one  or  two  mottoes  extending  friendly  greetings  to  the 
General,  who  had  hardly  anticipated  such  demonstrations.  A  walk 
through  the  town,  apcompanied  by  the  Consul,  was  repaid  by  an 
iiispection  of  the  house  of  Simon  the  Tanner,  which,  however,  lacked 
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the  ancient  appearance  and,  being  too  far  removed  from  the  sea,  the 
appropriate  site  for  the  genuine  residence  as  described  in  the  Scriptures. 
Upon  the  house-top  the  tourists  stood — the  same  house-top,  accord- 
ing  to  Jaifa's  tradition,  upon  which  Peter  slept,  and  where  in  sleeping^ 
he  saw  the  vision  which  is  narrated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Here 
the  party  prepared  for  the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  first  stopping 
place  was  Ranlieh,  about  three  hours  distant  from  Jaifa,  where  the 

party  slept  —  a  village 
built,  as  is  the  prevailing 
custora  of  Syria,  of  stone, 
and  white  washed,  its 
domes  and  minarets  giv- 
ing  it  a  very  oriental 
aspect.  The  road  to  Je- 
rusalem was  taken  early 
next  morning.  As  the 
journey's  end  drew  near, 
the  party  discussed  the 
delights  of  a  quiet  arrival 
at  the  Holy  City,  and 
of  a  rest  undisturbed  by 
outside  influences  of  a 
distracting  nature,  but 
these  calculations  were 
all  upset  at  Koleraijah, 
where  the  party  were 
met  by  a  vast  Company 
of  people  organized  with 
a  view  of  giving  General  Grant  a  grand  reception.  Banners 
\Yaved  in  the  air  above  them ;  brilliant  uniforms,  flashing  swords 
and  neighing  steeds  showed  that  a  cavalry  escort  was  within 
the  possibilities  of  the  occasion  ;  and  after  United  States  Consul 
Wilson  and  the  Pascha's  Lieutenant  had  presented  themselves,  dele- 
gations  from  the  various  peoples  living  within  Jerusalem's  walls  made 
their  appearance  and  paid  their  respects  to  the  Ex-President.  The 
dream  of  a  peaceful  entry  and  occupation  of  the  sacred  place  bad 
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vanished,  and,  with  music  in  advance,  with  cavalry  and  an  immense 
publio  escort  following,  the  General  was  conducted  to  his  desti- 
nation. 

The  party  stayed  three  days  at  Jerusalem,  during  which  time  they 
inspected  many  of  the  objects  of  sacred  interest  in  the  place.  The 
V^ia  Dolorosa — the  pathway  along  which  Christ  bore  the  cross  in  his 
agony — with  its  many  places  of  interest,  was  thoroughty  traveled  over. 
Here  they  were  shown  the  spot  where  under  the  weight  of  the  cross 
Ohrist  sank  for  the  first  time  to  the  ground  ;  the  house  against  which 
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He  leaned  a  breathing  space ;  the  house  by  which  for  a  second  time 
He  feil  beneäth  the  bürden  of  the  cross.  Near  at  band  is  pointed 
out  the  house  of  Dives  ;  further  on  is  shown  the  spot  w4iere  Simon  of 
Oyrene  relieved  the  Saviour  of  the  cross  ;  a  step  more  and  the  place 
is  indicated  where  He  pronounced  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward. 
And  so  they  walked,  and  saw,  as  they  walked,  the  places  at  which  hap- 
pened  the  events  of  those  old,  old  stories  which  they  had  learned  so 
many  years  ago,  and  which  now  came  back  to  them  with  something  of 
the  old  force  they  possessed  when  first  heard  in  the  hours  of  child- 
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hood.  Calvary  was  visited.  Here  the  sacred  ground  upon  whick 
occurred  the  crucifixion,  interment  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  en- 
closed  within  the  vvalls  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  noble 
structure,  built  by  Constantine  or  his  mother  Helena.  Entering  by 
the  main  entrance  on  the  south  side  of  the  chiirch,  the  tourists  viewed 
on  their  right  hand  a  Chamber  containing  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  and 
Baldwin,  the  gallant  Crusaders,  between  which  they  passed  to  the 
Chapel  of  Adam,  a  small  Chamber  abutting  against  the  native  rock,  in 
which  is  a  huge  fissure,  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  earthquake 
at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  üpon  this  rock,  too,  it  is  claimed,  the 
crucifixion  actually  occurred,  and  in  the  Chapel  of  Calvary,  or,  of  the 
Elevation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  pilgrims  were  shovvn  a  hole  in  the 
rock,  two  feet  deep  and  six  inches  Square,  which  eighteen  hundred 
years  before  was  the  socket  in  which  the  crpss  of  Christ  was  fixed. 
Between  Calvary  and  the  tomb  was  shown  a  large,  smooth  slab  of 
stone,  called  the  stone  of  unction,  which  was  designated  as  the  spot 
where  the  anointing  of  the  body  of  Christ  took  place  previous  to  its 
burial.  The  tomb  itself  is  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a 
beautiful  structure  of  many-tinted  marbles.  Passing  through  the 
Chapel  of  the  Angel,  the  pilgrims  entered  by  a  low  passage  a  small 
sepulchral  chamber,  about  six  feet  Square,  with  an  arched  roof  seven 
feet  high,  one-half  of  the  chamber  being  occupied  by  a  stone  couch 
covered  with  a  marble  slab.  The  floor,  sides  and  roof  of  this  room 
were  of  solid  rock  ;  the  roof  was  perforated  with  a  round  hole  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke  from  the  lamps  which  hung  over  the  marble  slab. 
There  are  many  who  question  not  only  the  possibility  of  this  being 
the  veritable  tomb  of  Christ,  but  even  the  claim  that  the  site  of  the 
church  is  identical  with  that  of  Calvary,  but  the  American  pilgrims 
accepted  the  legends  as  true,  and  appreciated  the  sight  with  becoming 
feelings  of  reverence  and  awe. 

Though  devoid  of  such  associations  as  make  the  visit  to  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  an  event  of  a  certain  amount  of  solemnity,  an 
examination  of  the  Harem  Esh-Sherif,  the  "noble  sanctuary."  one  of 
the  most  sacred  temples  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  the  grandest 
building  of  the  city,  was  füll  of  interest.  The  temple  is  of  quadran- 
gular  form,  measures  1,489  feet  in  length   by  954  in  breadth,  and 
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contains  two  mosques — the  oider  of  them  having  been  originally  a 
Christian  church,  built  by  Justinian  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  Century. 
This  mosque,  which  is  called  Ei  Alcsa,  is  272  feet  in  length  and  184 
feet  in  width.  Kubbet-es-Sukhrah  is  the  name  of  tlie  other  mosque. 
which  is  octagonal  in  shape,  each  side  of  which  measures  sixty-seven 
feet  in  length.  This  one,  whose  name,  translated  into  English,  is 
"Dome  of  the  Rock,"  Stands  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah.  Its 
walls,  built  of  various  colored  marbies,  rise  to  a*  height  of  forty-six 
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feet  from  the  ground,  when  a  circular  wall  rises  another  twenty-five 
feet,  and  upon  the  summit  of  this  is  built  the  beautiful  dome,  termin- 
ating  in  a  tall  gilt  crescent,  whose  top  is  thus  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  above  the  pavement.  The  outside  of  the  building,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  extant  of  Saracenic  architecture,  is  covered 
with  inscriptions  in  a  sort  of  porcelain,  which  give  the  building  a  very 
rieh  appearance. 

Here  the  chief  object  of  interest  seen  was  the  rock  over  which  the 
dome  is  built,  and  from  which  the  mosque  takes  its  name.     Accord- 
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ing  to  tradition,  Mohammed  called  it  one  of  the  rocks  of  Paradise« 
Standing  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  a  large  mass  of  limestone,  of 
the  quality  common  in  Jerusalem,  it  presented  nothing  in  its  outside 
appearance  to  Warrant  the  wonderful  reverence  paid  to  it  by  the 
faithful  Mohammedans.  There  was  no  Suggestion  of  sacred  presence; 
only  the  tradition  which  linked  it  with  Mohammed's  name  secured  it 
that  reverence,  the  intensity  of  which  was  so  amply  testified  to  by  the 
surroundings.  • 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  sights  which  gained  the  attention  of  the 
American  piJgrims  during  their  stay  at  Jerusalem.     A  climb  to  the 

top  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  was  the 
most  memorable 
excursion  made 
by  the  party  dur- 
ing their  brief  so- 
journ  in  the  "  beau- 
tiful  city."  From 
this  elevated  point 
ihe  most  striking 
view  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  surround- 
ings was  obtained, 
every  edifice  of 
any  importance 
being  clearly  distinguishable,  while  to  the  eastward,  twenty  miles 
distant,  yet  plainly  visible,  lay  the  Dead  Sea,  and  behind  it  the 
dark  mountains  of  Moab. 

Bethlehem,  the  birth-place  of  our  Lord,  and  Nazareth,  the  scene  of 
his  childhood,  were  visited  in  turn,  and,  finally,  the  party  in  their  wan- 
derings  came  to  Damascus.  As  they  approached  this  ancient  city,  the 
party  were  Struck  by  its  remarkable  beauty,  which  seemed  to  increase 
astheydrew  riearer  to  it.  The  country  they  were  passing  through 
was  füll  of  delight  to  the  eye.  Fertile  fields  and  gardens,  watered  by 
bright  streams  and  sparkling  rivulets,  which  cleft  their  musical  way 
through  the  greenest  of  verdure,  opened  out  before  them   as  they 
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advanced,  and  in  front  of  these  rose  the  city,  a  mass  of  minarets, 
domes  and  solid  towers,  clearly  cut  against  the  blue  sky  in  the  back- 
ground.  Standing  in  the  midst  of  a  piain  of  great  size  and  fertility, 
the  city  fulfills  its  natural  destiny  in  being  a  place  of  considerable 
comraercial  importance.  Thoroughly  oriental  in  its  appearance,  it  is 
yet  regulär  and  cleanly  for  an  Eastern  city  ;  its  streets  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  fairly  well  paved  ;  its  bazaars  are  numerous  and  well  sup- 
plied  ;  its  public  buildings  are  remarkably  fine  ;  the  only  drawback  in 
the  place  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  the  residences  are  externally 
anything  but  strikingly  attractive.  The  inhabitant  of  Damascus  is 
careless  of  the  appearance  of  the  external  part  of  his  home;  upon  the 
inside,  however,  he  lavishes  money  in  the  securing  of  the  elegances 
and  comforts  of  life.  The  feature  of  the  city  which  surprised  the 
tourists  was  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  mosques,  one  of  which, 
that  of  Abd  el  Malek,  a  magnificent  structure,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  length  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth,  was  visited,  as 
were  also  several  others  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  of  equal  beauty. 

The  next  place  at  which  the  pilgrims  halted  was  Beyrout,  a  Syrian 
seaport,  and  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  St.  George  of  Cappadocia 
over  the  dragon.  Only  a  brief  sojourn  was  raade  here,  and  when  the 
party  re-embarked,  they  did  so  with  the  intention  of  raaking  Constan- 
tinople  their  destination. 
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Arrival  at  Stamboul  —  Coustantinople  - 
Decllning  the  Grand  Duke's  Dinner 
Start  for  Italy. 


The    Golden    Hörn  —  Mosque    of    Agia  Sofia- 
-  Greece  —  Athens  —  The  Plains  of  Marathon  ■ 


N  the  3rd  of  March,  a  few  days  after  the  terrible  strug- 
gle  between  Turkey  and  Russia  had  been  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stephane,  the  Vandalia 
arrived  at  Stamboul,  where  Gen.  Grant  was  welcomed 
by  the  U.  S.  Consul  and  other  Americans  resident  in 
Constantinople.  The  times  were  not  propitious.  With  the  victorious 
Muscovite  still  at  his  gates,  though  by  virtue  of  a  very  satisfactory 
ending  of  his-side  of  the  controversy,  much  more  amicably  inclined 
towards  the  "  sick  man  "  than  when  Plevna  was  still  a  disputed  point, 
the  Turk  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  as  joyful  in  his  greeting  of 
America's  distinguished  representative  as  if  the  war  had  ended  morö 
advantageously  from  a  Constantinople  point  of  view.  The  fact, 
however,  that  circumstances  over  which  the  Sublime  Porte  had  no 
longer  any  control  to  speak  of,  hindered  him  from  growing  enthu- 
siastic  at  a  moment's  notice,  was  rather  pleasant  to  the  General,  for 
the  succession  of  warlike  pageants  with  which  he  had  been  greeted 
elsewhere  had  somewhat  palled  upon  him.  Still  there  was  abundant 
honor  done  him  at  Constantinople.  One  of  the  earliest  to  make  the 
presence  of  the  General  memorable,  was  Sir  Austen  Henry  Layard, 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople — famous  as  the  archse- 
ologist  who  unraveled  many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Assyrian  ruins — 
who  gave  in  the  General's  honor  a  soiree,  at  which  were  present  all 
the  leading  native  and  foreign  officials  in  the  place. 
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There  was  plenty  of  sight-seeing^  to  do  in  Constantinople,  and  to 
accomplish  it  well  the  party  set  about  earnestly  soon  after  their 
arrival.  Situated  upoQ  the  triangulär  peninsula  lying  between  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  and  1;hat  arm  of  it  known  as  the  Golden  Hörn,  the 
city,  with  its  forest  of  minarets  and  masses  of  beautiful  buildings,  and 
surrounded  by  lovely  hills,  was  a  sight  to  gaze  upon  of  which  they  never 
tired,  and  a  closer  inspection  of  its  greater  architectural  beauties  was 
even  more  satisfactory.  Mosque  after  mosque  was  visited,  but  none 
with  so  mach  delight  as  that  of  Agia  Sofia,  formerly  the  Church  of 


Mosque  op  Sultan  Valide,  Constantinopx-e. 

St.  Sophia,  originally  founded  by  Constantine  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  Century,  but  transformed  into  a  mosque  by  Mohammed  the 
Second  in  1453,  and  renovated  by  the  architect  Fossati  thirty-two 
years  ago.  iVt  first  sight  the  tourists  were  Struck  by  the  noble 
dimensions  of  the  building,  which  measures  269  feet  in  length  by  143 
feet  in  width,  with  a  diaraeter  of  115  feet  at  the  base  of  the  dorne, 
whose  summit  is  ISO  feet  above  the  pavement.  In  the  interior  they 
feasted  their  eyes  upon  the  larger  columns,  richly  inlaid  with  mosaics 
and  gilt,  which  support  ceiling  and  arches,  and  the  smaller  but  more 
exquisite  pillars  of  green  Jasper  which  bear  the  weight  of  the  gallery. 
Beautiful  in  itself,  the  mosque  was  especially  interesting  and  produc- 
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tive  of  thought  as  being  a  monuraent  to  the  bravery  and  warlike 
prowess  of  the  Turks  of  old,  who  in  1453  captured  the  city  from  its. 
last  Byzantine  ruier,  and  bequeathed  it  as  a  legacy  to  the  race  who 
now  hold  it  by  so  frail  a  tenure  that  it  seems  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  cross  shall  stand  over  it,  as  it  did  more  than  four  hundred 
years  ago.  The  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed,  remarkable  alike  for  its 
elegance  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  city  which  has  six 
minarets,  also  excited  the  admiration  of  the  tourists. 

Outside  of  the  larger 
public  buildings,  however,^ 
there  was  little  in  Con- 
stantinople  to  woo  the  vis-  . 
itors  to  a  prolonged  stay. 
The  narrow,  crooked  and 
dirty  streets,  enclosed  on 
either  side  by  houses  sadly 
out  of  repair  in  most  in- 
stances,  were  anything  but 
tempting,  and  when  the 
party  sought  to  cultivate 
an  acquaintance  with 
everyday  life  in  Turkey, 
they  did  so  in  the  comfort- 
able  cafes  or  in  one  of  the 
many  bazaars  with  which 
the  city  is  plentifully  sup- 
plied,  where  Mohammed- 
an  human  nature  was  re- 
vealed    au    naturell    and 

where  the  admiration  of  the  ladies  of  their  native  land  was  intensi- 
fied  by  the  apparition,  every  now  and  then,  of  a  clumsily  and 
heavily-clad  woman,  a  veiled  and  impenetrable  mystery  that  might  be 
either  sixteen  or  sixty,  and  while  the  doubt  on  this  score  existed, 
failed  to  excite  other  emotion  than  pity. 

During  the  stay  of  the  party  in  Constantinople  a  rather  trying  contre- 
temps  occurred,  which  for  a  time  caused  sorae  little  discomfort.     The 
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Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  Russia  was  in  Constantinople  at  the  time  of 
General  Grant's  visit,  and  sent  him  a  friendly  invitation  to  visit  San 
Stephano.  The  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  day  named;  and  as 
it  was  reported  among  the  Russian  officers  at  San  Stephano  that  the 
Ex- President  of  the  United  States  would  visit  headquarters  on  a  cer- 
tain  day,  there  was  considerable  interest  to  see  the  American  General, 
and  everbody  anticipated  the  proposed  visit  with  pleasure.  Two  days 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  dinner  with  the  Grand  Duke,  the 
General  dined  with  the  Turkish  Ministers  and  Generals  in  Stamboul, 

9-nd  on  the  day  following, 
the  bright  idea  occurred 
to  somebody  that  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  just  the 
proper  thing  to  first  re- 
ceive  the  hospitality  of 
the  Turks  and  then  visit 
the  Russians,  even  if 
peace  had  been  signed, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of 
talk  on  the  subject,  doubts 
began  to  rise  in  the  mind 
of  the  General  himself.  In 
the  climax,  Mr.  Maynard, 
the  American  Minister  to 
Turkey,  was  consulted,  as 
one  who  would, be  supposed  to  be  an  authority  on  matters  of  diplomatic 
etiquette,  and  he  declared  plainly  that  it  would  be  indelicate  for 
General  Grant  to  visit  the  Russians  after  hobnobbing  with  the  Turks. 
It  then  becarae  necessary  to  convey  to  the  Russian  headquarters  the 
regrets  of  Gen.  Grant  that  he  could  not,  for  fear  of  oifending  the  Turks, 
keep  the  engagement.  The  Grand  Duke  was  sorry  when  he  heard 
this  determination,  and  frankly  admitted  that  he  had  anticipated  great 
pleasure  in  meeting  General  Grant,  and  stated  that  he  had  made 
arrangements  for  a  grand  review  of  the  troops  in  the  Ex-President's 
honor.  This  was  the  only  disagrceable  aifair  to  mar  the  pleasure 
of  the  Ex-President's   tour,  and   if  any  are  to  be  blamed   in   the 
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matter  it  is  those  who  advised  the  cavalier  treatment  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  kindly-intentioned  invitation. 

Take  it  altogether,  the  time  which  the  tourists  had  at  Constantino- 
ple  was  a  good  one,  and  they  could  have  enjoyed  a  few  more  days 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  but  time  was  pressing  on, 
and,  after  a  short  sail  through  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Archipelago, 
the  Vandalia  landed  at  the  Piraeus  on  the  8th  of  March,  from  which 
the  party  were  conveyed  by  rail  to  Athens,  where  the  General  was 
received  by  the  United  States  Minister  to  Greece,  General  John 
Meredith  Read,  and  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  crowd  of 
American  Citizens.  The  same 
events  which  caused  Constan- 
tinople  to  be  an  uncomfort- 
able  place  in  some  respects  at 
the  time  of  the  Ex-Presideiit's 
visit,  had  plunged  Greece  into 
a  vortex  of  political  excite- 
raent.  The  war  between  Tur- 
key  and  Russia,  by  which  she 
had  hoped  to  secure  aggrand- 
izement,  had  ended  with  dis- 
appointment,  but  this  fact  was 
not  in  any  way  allowed  to  in- 
terfere  with  the  comfort  of 
the  Ex-President.  Invitations 
showered  upon  the  party  ;  a 
grand  reception  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece,  at  which  all  the 
notable  people  of  the  land  were  present,  led  off  the  festivities,  which 
followed  so  fast  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  party  were  able  to 
find  time  to  devote  to  visiting  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  in 
which  this  ancient  city  abounds. 

The  Parthenon  was  visited  in  the  evening.  This  noble  monument 
of  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  grandest  in  Athens  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
World,  though  giving  but  a  reflection  of  the  beauty  of  the  temple  in 
its  prirae,  made  a  wonderful  impression  upon  the  party,  as,  illuminated 
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for  their  benefit  with  Bengal  fires,  they  gazed  upon  the  exquisite 
proportions  of  its  Pentelic  marble  pillars  and  wondrous  walls  which 
even  the  band  of  the  vandal  has  not  been  able  to  deprive  of  all  their 
beauty. 

The  modern  Greek,  however,  is  not  fain  to  look  for  glory 
to  the  monuments  of  the  past.  He  proposes  to  answer  Byron's 
question — 

"  You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? " — 

by  proving  that  the  nobler  and  manlier  deeds  which  gave  Greece 
glory  in  the  days  when  the  Parthenon  was  still  a  thing  of  unsuUied 
beauty,  are  still  within  the  scope  of  the  rejuvenated  nation ;  and  the 
Greeks  are  evidencing  this  spirit  by  the  liveliness  with  which  they  are 
competing  for  the  trade  of  the  Levant.  Knowing  that  commercial 
prosperity  must  be  the  basis  of  a  new  era  of  power  for  the  nation, 
the  Greeks  were  found  by  the  tourists  to  be  amazingly  active  and 
pushing  in  the  way  of  business — so  much  so  that  they  foresaw 
that  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  now  largely  con- 
trolled  by  them,  must  before  long  be  almost  a  monopoly  in  their 
hands. 

A  trip,  which  proved  especially  delightful  to  the  Ex- President,  was 
that  made  one  beautiful  morning  to  the  plains  of  Marathon.  Many  of 
the  scenes  of  the  great  battles  in  which  Greece  had  won  glory  were 
visited  by  the  party,  but  on  this  day  circumstances  seemed  to  conspire 
for  the  creation  of  a  memorable  occasion.  The  party  were  in  high  spirits 
in  starting,  and  the  journey  to  the  modern  Marathon  under  the  clear 
blue  sky  of  Greece  increased  the  general  cheerfulness.  At  Marathon, 
if  there  was  much  of  beauty  to  see  and  talk  about,  there  was  more  of 
historical  interest  to  think  about  ;  and  Walking  about  on  the  fateful 
plains  one  could  not  but  summon  to  mind  a  picture  of  the  struggle 
which  occurred  there  more  than  twenty-three  hundred  years  ago. 
Peopled  by  the  Imagination,  the  grassy  fields  became  the  arena  of  the 
historic  struggle  once  more.  Here,  waiting  with  a  grand  patience 
the  proper  moment  to  attack,  stand  Miltiades'  handful  of  ten  thousand 
Athenians.      There  stand  the  Persian   host — an   army   of    110,000, 
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splendidly  equipped,  and,  after  tlieir  rapid  succession  of  victories  in 

the  Cyclades  and  at  Efcruria,  chafing  at  the  delay  which  is  caused  by 

their  Commanders  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy.     The  Greeks  are 

rfeliant  in  the  strength  which  comes  to  the  army  which  fights  for  the 

home  behind  it  ;  the  Persians  move   with  the  "  swing  of  conquest," 

and  long  for  the  fray  to  begin.     Suddenly  the  Athenian  battle-cry  is 

heard,  and    Miltiadcs'  gal- 

lant  army  advances  to  the 

attack.     It   is   ten    to    one 

against    them    up    to    the 

moment   that   the    clash  of 

arms  is    heard,  and  then  it 

is  anybody's  day.    The  Per- 

sian    lines   reel  before   the 

impetuous    attack    of     the 

phalanx ;      the      Athenian 

wings    beat   back    the    in- 

truding   foe  ;   the  battle   is 

won  !     No  ;    not  yet.     The 

Persian    army,  rallying,  by 

sheer     force      of     nurabers 

breaks  the  Athenian  centre 

and    pursues    them.       The 

day  is   lost,   and   an    open 

road  to  Athens  lies  before 

the  Persians.     But  no  ;  the 

gallant    Miltiades,    who    is 

one  of  the  kind  who  fio-hts  it   out   on   a   2:iven   line   if  it   takes  all 

Summer,    calls   his    wings   fj-om    the    pursuit  of   the    enemy,    and, 

reforming    his  little    army,     dashes    again    to    the    attack,    and   to 

victory  ! 

Such  was  the  fio^ht  which  g-ave  to  the  field  of  Marathon  and  to 
Miltiades  a  fame  that  will  endure  as  long  as  the  human  heart  has 
power  to  quicken  at  the  recital  of  a  story  of  victory  earned  against 
cruel  odds  by  the  defenders  of  their  country.  Such  was  the  fight 
which,  probably,  the  conqueror  of  Lee  saw  mentally  in  detail  as  he 
9 
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stood  on  the  verdurous  plains  of  that  Attic  village,  and  conned  over 
the  historical  associations  which  they  called  to  mind. 

Delighted  with  Greece  and  the  Greeks,  the  party  would.,  fain  have 
lingered  longer  in  the  land  of  Homer,  but  the  plan  laid  out  ordered 
otherwise,  and  bidding  Athens  farewell,  they  sailed  for  the  Eternal 
City. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Tfome  —  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  —  Visit  to  the  Colisenm  —  A  Delightful  Stay  at  Florence- 
The  Bride  of  the  Adriatic  —  Milan  —  Departure  for  Paris 


^^^^^|OMB  was  reached  on  the  20th  of  March,  1878.  The 
General  seemed  bound  of  late,  in  his  search  for  quiet, 
to  happen  upon  times  which,  if  not  exactly  troublous 
either  had  been  so  at  no  remote  date,  or  promised  to  be 
so  before  very  long.  Here  the  populace  had  just  set- 
tled  down  into  a  cahn  after  the  occurrence  of  two  very  important 
events,  the  death  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  of  Pope  Pius  the 
INinth.  The  successor  of  each  öf  these  potentates,  however,  had  as- 
sumed  his  position  without  any  Symptoms  of  Opposition,  and  the  new 
Order  of  things  introduced  by  neither  had  enough  of  novelty  in  it  to 
provoke  more  than  interested  comment.  King  Hurabert  was  most 
gracious  in  his  attentions  to  the  Ex- President.  His  representative 
was  amongst  the  earliest  to  call  upon  the  General,  and  amongst  the 
ürst  Communications  which  the  handsome  young  aide-de-camp  made 
was  an  expression  of  the  King's  desire  that  every  possible  means  of 
seeing  the  city  should  be  afforded  to  the  party.  A  special  mark  of 
royal  distinction  was  conferred  on  the  15th  of  April  when  the  King 
gave  a  State  dinner  to  the  Ex-President,  which  was  attended  by  all 
the  Italian  Ministers.  The  invitation  of  the  King  to  visit  all  that  was 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  city  was  a  sweeping  one,  but  the  tourists  did 
their  best  to  accomplish  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  most  noted 
places  and  points  of  interest  in  the  city. 
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Of  modern  Rome  of  course  the  sight  of  sights  was  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter's,  the  grandest  of  all  modern  church  edifices.  Frequently 
though  the  subject  may  have  been  described  by  previous  travelers, 
the  historian  of  the  Ex-President's  wanderings  can  not  fall  to  give  a 
very  brief  and  Condensed  Synopsis  of  the  beauties  of  this  marvel  of 
modern  architecture,  in  the  survey  of  which  Mr.  Grant  spent  hour 
after  hour  in  silent  but  appreciative  contemplation. 


The  Forum  at  Rome. 

The  foundation  of  this  church,  which,  according  to  Gibbon,  is 
"the  most  glorious  structure  that  has  ever  been  applied  to  the  use  of 
religion,"  was  laid  by  Pope  Nicholas  V,  in  1450,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  basilica,  and  its  construction,  which  lasted  through  the  reigns 
of  twenty  popcs  and  engaged  the  Services  of  twelve  architects,  among 
whom  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  were  the  most  famous,  was  com- 
pleted  in  the  reign  of  Pope  Urban  VII  [,  by  whom  it  was  dedicated 
in  1626.  The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follows  :  Length  of 
the  interior,  602  feet ;  length  of  transept  from  wall  to  wall,  445  feet ; 
height  of  nave,  150  feet;  of  side  aisles,  47  feet;  width  of  nave, 
77-89  feet ;  of  side  aisles,  21   feet ;    circumference  of  pillars  which 
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Support  the  dorne,  232  feet ;  diameter  of  cupola,  193  feet ;  height  of 
the  dorne  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  430  feet.  The 
work  of  the  external  portion  of  the  building  is  magnificent  in  material 
and  dimensions,  and  the  general  elfect  is  grand,  though  it  is  claimed 
that  the  addition,  by  the  Architect  Maderno,  of  a  too  prominent  front, 
partially  obscures  the  vast  and  towering  dorne,  which,  according  to 
the  original  plan  of  Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo,  was  to  have  been 
the  principal  feature  of  the  church,  and,  if  their  plans  had  been  car- 
ried  out,  would  have  been  visible  frora  the  Square  in  front  of  the 
charch. 


The  Coliseum  at  Rome. 


The  Vatican  was  also  visited.  Here,  on  the  30th  of  March,  Pope 
Leo  XIII  received  the  Ex-President,  his  wife  and  son.  On  arriving 
at  the  famous  Papal  Palace,  they  were  met  by  Cardinal  Chatard,  the 
Rector  of  the  American  College,  who  conducted  them  to  the  Pope's 
apartments,  where  they  were  met  hj  Cardinal  McCloskey,  who  pre- 
sented,  them  to  His  Holiness.  The  General  was  much  Struck  with 
the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  character  displayed  by  the  venerable 
Pontiff,  who  entered  into  conversation  with  the  Ex-President,  in 
which,  while  questions  of  very  serious  Import  were  not  touched  upon, 
he  showed  himself  tolera'bly  conversant  with  public  atTairs  in  America. 
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The  visit  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  after  its  conclusion  the  General 
and  Mrs.  Grant  combined  in  expressions  of  pleasure  on  the  result  of 
their  visit  to  His  Holiness.  On  another  occasion,  the  General  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  through  the  Palace  of  the  Yatican — that  immense  ' 
edifice  1,300  feet  long  and  1,000  feet  broad,  within  whose  walls  the 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world  is  ruled  by  the  Pope  and  his 
Cardinais.  Almost  unrivaled  for  the  magnificence  and  splendor  of 
its  art  treasures  and  architectural  beauties,  the  visitors  stood  amazed 
within  its  walls  as  beauty  after  beauty  and  richness  after  richness  was 
exposed  to  their  view.  Here  were  seen  the  wonderful  tapestry  Cham- 
bers, hung  with  tapestry  copied  from  Raphael's  Cartoons ;  the  Sistine 
and  Pauline  chapels,  glowing  with  the  life  given  them  by  the  long 
since  powerless  pencil  of  'Michael  Angelo ;  the  wonderful  statue  of 
Apollo,  claimed  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  the  sculptor's  art  in 
existence  ;  the  hardly  less  famous  statues  of  Perseus,  the  "  Two  Box- 
ers," and  the  Laocöon  ;  Raphael's  masterpiece  of  the  "  Transiigura- 
tion,"  and  Domenichino's  wonderful  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  not 
to  mention  a  picture  gallery  filled  with  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 
And  when  the  eye  tired  of  these,  the  tourists  walked  through  the 
famous  Vatican  library,  where  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture  and  a  wonderful  collection  of  rare  manuscripts,  each  of  them  a 
history  in  itself,  carried  their  thoughts  back  to  the  ages  long  gone  by. 
These  were  some  of  the  sights  which  modern  Rome  had  in  störe 
for  the  party.  But  the  ancient  city — the  city  founded  by  those  twin 
boys  whose  chubby  forms  they  had  seen  reproduced  in  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  beneficent  she-wolf  who  suckled  unfortunate  Rhea 
Sylvia's  ofFspring — had  claims  upon  their  attention.  If  St.  Peter's 
was  a  monument  of  the  pontifical  power,  there  was  the  Coliseum  to 
remind  them  of  the  glory  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  to  this  wonderful 
ruin  the  party  devoted  the  better  part  of  a  day.  Briefly  described, 
the  Coliseum  is  an  elliptical  structure  of  four  stories,  adorned  with 
columns,  620  feet  in  length  and  513  feet  in  width,  with  a  circumfer- 
ence  of  1,770  feet,  the  extent  of  ground  covered  being  about  six 
acres.  Stripped  of  all  exterior  and  interior  ornamentation,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  outer  wall  removed,  the  ruin  is  still  imposing  from 
its  great  size,   and  interesting  from  the    associations   which  Cluster 
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round  its  crumbling  walls.  Here  in  those  glorious  days  whieh  pre- 
ceded  the  decline  and  fall  of  ancient  Rome  occurred  those  gladia- 
torial  combats  which  were  the  delight  of  the  people,  and  which  they 
classed  with  their  very  bread  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
arena  of  the  Coliseum,  the  largest  of  the  amphitheatres  bullt  by  the 
Roman  rulers  for  the  delectation  of  their  Citizens  in  various  parts  of 
the  Empire,  raeasured  281  feet  by  176  feet,  so  that  abundance  of 
room  was  left  for  the  audience,  Avhich,  on  the  occasion  of  a  specially 
attractive  slaughter  of  Christians  or  other  unfortunate  foes,  would 
number  from  80,000  to  100,000  people. 
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The  Pantneon,  too,  the  co-operative  church  in  which  the  polythe- 
istic  Romans  sought  to  do  honor  to  all  the  gods  at  once,  and  which 
was  consecrated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV  as  a  Christian  church  in  608, 
under  the  name  of  Sancta  Maria  ad  Martyres,  was  a  subject  of  much 
attention.  This  most  famous  structure  which,  after  the  lapse  of  nine- 
teen  centuries,  (it  was  completed  in  the  year  26  B.  C),  is  the  best 
preserved  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  is  a  rotunda,  143  feet 
in  diameter,  and  is  topped  by  the  grandest  of  existing  domes,  the 
summit  of  which  looms  148  feet  in  air.  Once  decorated  with  costly 
Ornaments,  it  now  has  but  the  simple  grandeur  of  its  proportions  with 
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whicli  to  delight  the  eye  of  the  visitor.  Originally  the  walls  were 
faced  with  marble;  the  dorne  was  a  resplendeiit  surface  of  gilded 
bronze ;  the  iuterior  was  a  glittering  mass  of  silver  ornamentation. 
These  things  of  beauty,  however,  were  needed  elsewhere  as  time  went 
by.  Constans  II,  in  655,  reraoved  to  Alexandria  the  bronze  plate 
which  covered  the  roof ;  the  bronze  beams  of  the  portico  went  later  to 
form  the  baldachino  of  St.  Petcr^s  high  altar  ;  and  so  on,  until  to-day 
only  its  massive  walls  and  the  bare  form  of  the  building  remain.  A 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  splendid  work  in  metal  turned  out  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  is  provided  in  the  massive  bronze  doors  of  the 
building,  which,  though  nearly  forty  feet  in  height  and  having  swung 
on  their  hinges  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  are  still  so  delicately 
balanced  that  the  lightest  pressure  moves  them  to  and  fro.  Robbed 
as  it  has  been  of  its  exterior  decorations  the  magnificence  of  the 
dome  remains,  to  secure  for  the  Pantheon  the  veneration  of  admirers 
of  the  grand  in  architecture.  It  is  the  dome  of  domes,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  description  from  the  pen  of  an  äccomplished  American 
traveler  is  worthy  of  its  beauty  : 

Tlie  dome  is  more  impressive  than  that  of  St.  Peter'g,  and  one  peculiarity 
adds  a  cliarm  to  that  Impression  such  as  I  have  never  found  in  any  otlier 
l)uilding.  The  dome  is  open  at  its  centre,  the  aperture  being  twenty-seven 
feet  in  diameter.  It  was  never  closed,  even  by  glass,  and  tlie  storms  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years  have  beaten  thron gh  it  and  fallen  to  the  pavement  below 
This  might  seem  a  defect,  but  it  constitutes,  in  reality,  its  most  beautiful,  if 
not  its  grandest  feature.  The  circular  walls  are  unbroken  by  Windows,  and, 
when  the  massive  bronze  doors  are  closed,  this  aperture  in  the  dome  is  the 
only  source  of  light,  and  communicates  directly  with  the  heavens  above.  One ' 
can  look  up  and  see  the  clouds  floating  by,  or  gaze  into  the  blue  ether,  while 
the  lower  world  is  slmt  out  by  walls  which  no  earthly  sound  can  penetrate. 
The  poetry  and  sublimity  of  this  conception  for  a  temple  may  be  imagined, 
It  exclades  all  things  terrestrial,  opens  heaven  aloue  to  the  worshiper,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  intervening  medium. 

The  persistency  which  the  General  showed  in  his  search  for  what 
the  city  had  of  the  beautiful  and  rare  in  art  to  exhibit,  made  a  very 
favorable  Impression  upon  the  art-loving  among  the  city's  population, 
and  the  result  was  a  deluge  of  invitations  from  the  owners  of  private 
museums  and  art  collections  to  visit  and  inspect  their  treasures.     It 
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was  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  all  these  kindly  attentions,  but 
many  of  them  were  availed  of,  and  the  result  was  a  continuation  of 
those  pleasures  which  had  first  been  tasted  under  the  roof  of  the 
Vatican.  Mindful,  too,  of  the  fact,  that  modern  art  has  also  its  claims, 
and  that  far  away  from  home  there  were  Americans  aiming  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  arts  in  which  a  Benjamin  West  and  aHiram  Powers 
had  earned  immortal  fame,  the  Ex-President  and  Mrs.  Grant  made  a 
tour  among  the  Studios  of  the  American  artists,  where  they  were  grati- 
fied  with  abundant  evidences  of  progress  in  art  made  by  the  ambitious 
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students,  while  in  the  ateliers  of  such  American  artists  as  had  already 
won  distinction,  they  beheld  paintings  which,  they  were  free  to  confess^ 
were  more  pleasing  than  many  of  the  master-pieces  previously  beheld. 
These  visits  were  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  artists,  especially 
to  the  rnore  youthful  among  them,  to  whom  the  presence  of  their  dis- 
tinguished  countryman  was  an  event  in  the  somewhat  duU  routine  of 
their  lives  that  would  lono-  be  remembered. 

175 

Much  more  they  saw  of  Rome,  and  though  they  knew  that  not  a 
tenth  part  of  what  the  wonderful  city  held  m  störe  had  been  seen,  yet 
when  the  time  for  departure  drew  near  they  yielded  regretfully  to  the 
necessities  of  the  occasion,  and  taking  a  last  look  at  the  grandeur  of 
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St.  Peter's,  bidding  farewell  to  the  tiirgid  flood  of  the  Tiber  sweep- 
ing  through  the  historic  Channel  at  their  feet,  they  departed  from  the 
Eternal  City,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  just  a  month  after  their  arrival 
in  Rome,  they  reached  Florence,  by  virtue  of  its  surroundings  the 
fairest  city  in  Italy,  and,  for  many  good  reasons,  certainly  the  one 
most  loved  and  lived  in  by  Americans. 

Seated  in  the  lap  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Valleys  of  the 
Apennines,  whose  surface  is  an  ever-changing  panorama  of  wood, 
vineyard  and  verdurous  piain,  with  here  and  there  a  villa  or  a  mon- 
astery  to  add  to  the  variety  of  the  scene,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Florence 
is  admired  by  Americans,  to  whom  the  nature  of  the  country  imme- 
diately  adjacent  to  the  city  they  live  in  is  almost  as  much  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  as  the  condition  of  the  city  itself.  The  American, 
whether  at  home  within  easy  reach  of  his  familiär  boulevard,  or  abroad 
in  lands  where  such  suburban  luxuries  are  unknown,  must  have  his 
buggy  drive.  If  it  has  to  be  taken  under  such  unfavorable  cir- 
curastances"that  it  is  a  buggy  drive  and  nothing  more,  it  is  enjoyed 
as  such,  and  gratitude  is  feit  therefor  ;  but  when  the  exhilarating 
journey  behind  a  spanking  team  involves  also  a  constant  succession 
of  beautiful  scenery,  a  dash  here  through  a  belt  of  ancestral  timber, 
there  a  lively  scamper  along  side  of  a  rippling  stream,  and  further  on 
the  surmounting  of  a  hill  from  whose  summit  is  caught  a  glimpse  of 
landscape  in  which  mountain  and  valley,  river  and  city  combine  in 
the  formation  of  a  picture  which  delights  the  eye — under  such  cir- 
cumstances  as  these  the  American  is — as  he  ought  to  be — supremely 
happy.  This  is  the  kind  of  happin^ss  which  heljDS  the  Americans 
of  Florence  to  their  good  opinion  of  that  city  which  has  resulted 
in  its  containing,  perhaps,  as  many  sojourners  from  the  United 
States  as  all  the  rest  of  Italy  put  together.  The  suburbs  of  the 
city  abound  in  beautiful  drives,  among  the  favorites  of  which  are 
the  trip  to  San  Miniata,  which  is  reached  by  a  road  füll  of  pictur- 
esque  surprises  ;  and  to  Pisa,  whose  leaning  tower  is  a  perennial 
attraction,  without  which  that  city  would  hardly  provide  further 
incentive  to  visitors  than  the  delights  of  the  journey  by  which  it 
is  reached. 

It  is  not  only  in  its  environs,  however,  that  the  charm  of  Florence 
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lies.  A  lively,  pushing  city  of  nearly  150,000  inhabitants,  it  contains 
in  the  more  newly  built  portions,  handsome  and  stately  residences 
which  enclose  wide  and  finely  paved  roads.  Home  comforts  are  thus 
provided,  and  when  to  these  is  added  the  fact  that  living  is  perhaps 
cheaper  there  than  in  any  other  city  in  Italy,  it  will  easily  be  under- 
stood  that  Ibreign  residents  form  an  important  factor  in  the  total 
population  of  the  town. 

The  General's  reception  was  most   enthusiastic,   his   countrymen 
flocking  in  crowds  to  raeet  him   wherever  he  made  an  appearance. 
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These  attentions  occupied  some  little  time  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  stay  in  Florence,  and  then  the  party  settled  down  to  the  agree- 
able  and  instructive  work  of  sight-seeing.  The  days  passed  away 
rapidly  as  the  party  visited  and  revisited  the  various  art  centres  of 
Florence,  or  devoted  themselves  to  an  examin ation  of  its  beautiful 
buildings.  First  among  the  latter  was  the  Duomo,  the  süperb  cathe- 
dral  whose  great  dome,  erected  by  Brunelleschi  in  the  loth  Century, 
is  the  largest  in  the  world,  its  circumference  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  its  comparative  height  greater,  though 
its  base  is  not  placed  at  as  great  an  elevation.  The  proportions  of 
the  building  are  grand,  the   length   being   454   feet ;    the   greatest 
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breadth  334  feet,  and  its  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  of 
the  cross,  389  feet.  A  beautiful  eifect  has  been  produced  in  the  ex- 
terior  of  the  building  by  its  being  covered  with  red,  white  and  black 
marble,  artistically  disposed  in  panels  and  variegated  figures.  In  the 
interior  of  the  building  the  tourists  gazed  with  delight  upon  the 
statues  and  pictures,  most  of  them  by  the  great  masters,  w^hich 
^boiind  in  profusipn.  But  a  step  or  two  distant  from  the  cathedral 
the  Campanile  or  belfry,  a  Square  tower  in  the  Italian  gothic  style, 
2  76  feet  high,   and   of  such  elegant  design    and    workmanship    that 
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Charles  V  used  to  say  it  deserved  to  be  kept  in  a  glass  case,  occupied 
their  attention,  while  the  baptistry  opposite  the  principal  front  of  the 
Duomo,  whose  bronze  portals,  adorned  with  bas  reliefs  by  Andrea 
and  Ghiberti  Pisano,  were  declared  by  Michael  Angelo  worthy  of 
being  the  gates  of  Paradise,  excited  their  admiration.  The  Church 
of  Santa  Croce,  a  magnificent  structure  460  feet  long  and  134  feet  wide, 
which  contains  the  torabs  of  Michael  Angelo,  Macchiavelli,  Galileo, 
Leonardo  Aretino,  Alfieri  the  poet,  and  many  other  illustrious  men, 
found  favor  in  turn  with  numbers  of  other  ecclesiastical  edifices,  all 
of  them  replete  with  interest  on  account  of  their  architectural 
grandeur,  their  historical  associations,  and  the  artistic  value  of  their 
<;ontents. 
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Of  secular  buildiiigs  that  which  occupied  most  of  the  tourists'' 
time  was  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  Here  was  found  the  Medician 
gallery,  containing  a  number  of  master-pieces  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture,  among  the  latter  being  the  Venus  de  Medici,  that  wonderful 
marble  which  vies  with  the,  perhaps,  more  perfect  Venus  de  Milo 
for  the  honor  of  being  the  most  beautiful  statue  in  the  world.  The 
Palazzo     Pitti, ,  with     its 


library  of  T0,000  volumes  ; 
the  Magiiabecchian  libra- 
ry, with  150,000  volumes; 
the  Laurentian,  with 
120,000  volumes,  and  the 
Marucellian  library,  with 
50,000  volumes ;  and  seve- 
ral  literary  institutions, 
were  visited  in  turn.  Thus 
exhausting  the  artistic  and 
literary  resources  of  the 
city,  with  an  occasional 
excursion  to  the  suburbs, 
the  time  passed  rapidly 
away,  and  on  the  22d  of 
April  the  party  took  leave 
of  Florence,  their  minds 
stored  with  pleasant 
remembrances  —  alike  of  g 
its  beauty,  its  richness 
in  architectural  and  art 
treasures,  and  the  delightfully  agreeable  attentions  of  its  people. 
After  Florence,  Venice.  Frora  the  inland  city  where  the  only 
water  in  the  landscape  was  provided  by  the  somewhat  insignificant 
stream  of  x\rno,  to  the  city  whose  amphibious  proclivities  have 
earned  for  her  the  poetic  title  of  "the  City  of  the  Sea."  Venice 
is  one  of  those  places  which  never  disappoints  the  traveler;  and 
when  the  General  had  glided  in  his  gondola  along  the  placid  canals, 
past  the  palaces,  and  under  the  Rialto  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  he 
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acknowledged  that  all  that  he  had  heard  of  the  powers  of  enchant- 
ment  of  the  "Queen  of  the  Adriatic"  in  triith  feil  short  of  the 
exquisite  reality.  Only  to  sit  still  and  watch  the  constant  current 
of  life  as  it  floated  about  the  liquid  streets,  was  a  sufficiency  of 
pleasure.  Sight-seeing,  however,  was  essential.  To  have  been  in 
Venice  and  not  to  have  stood  in  the  grand  Square  of  San  Marco,  or  to 
have  inspected  the  Doge's  Palace,  would  never  do ;  so  the  tourists 
betook  them  from  the  enchantment  of  the  canals  and  paid  visits  to 
these  notable  places,  and  to  a  number  of  beautiful  churches. 

Leaving  Venice,  the  tourists  niade  their  next  stoppage  at  Milan, 
whose  cathedral  was  another  revelation  of  architectural  witchery.  Next 
to  St.  Peter's,  the  Duomo,  as  it  is  called,  of  Milan,  is  the  largest 
church  in  Italy.  Its  beauty,  too,  has  a  character  peculiarly  its  own. 
Containing  fifty-two  piers,  about  one  hundred  pinnacles,  and  more 
than  5,000  statues,  in  the  matters  of  fret-work,  carving  and  stat- 
uary  it  surpasses  all  other  churches  in  the  world.  As  Eustace 
Said  of  it,  "its  double  aisles,  its  clustered  pillars,  its  lofty  arches, 
the  lustre  of  its  walls,  its  numberless  niches,  all  filled  with  mar- 
ble  figures,  give  it  an  appearance  novel  even  in  Italy,  and  singularly 
majestical."  Other  churches,  more  beautiful  buildings,  a  further 
supply  of  wonderful  paintings  by  wonderful  men,  demanded  the 
attention  of  the  tourists,  who  of  course  paid  a  visit  to  the  La  Scala 
Opera  House,  that  Mecca  of  all  of  America's  melodious  maidens. 
These  pleasures,  varied  by  receiving  and  returning  the  constant 
attentions  of  the  American  residents,  made  the  stay  at  Milan  a  very 
pleasant  one. 

The  next  objective  point  was  Paris,  which  was  reached  on  the  Ith 
of  May,  at  which  date  the  Paris  Exposition  was  in  füll  swing.  Here 
was  entered  upon  a  succession  of  festivities.  On  the  llth  of  May, 
Oeneral  Grant  visited  the  Exposition,  where  he  was  treated  by  the 
Directorate  with  the  consideration  due  his  distinction ;  and,  to  sum- 
marize  a  portion  of  his  trip  round  the  world  which  has  nothing  special 
to  make  it  interesting,  after  a  series  of  pleasant  social  enjoyments,  the 
party  departed  from  the  gay  capital  and  went  their  way  in  the  direction 
of  that  flat,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  deeply  interesting,  part  of  Europe 
which  is  generalized  linder  the  expressive  term  of  the  Netherlands. 
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Life   at   the    Hague— The  Low    Countries  —  Amsterdim  —  Berlin's    Budget  —  A  Famous 
Interview  —  Hamburgh  —  Copenhagen  —  Off  for  Sweden  and  Norway. 


HE  transition  from  France  to  Holland  was  speedily 
effected,  and  the  travelers  were  astounded  at  the 
change  of  scene  which  a  few  hours'  travel  had  effected. 
The  Hague  was  soon  reached,  and  immediately  the 
genial  Datch  began  to  extend  courtesies  to  the  party. 
It  had  been  hoped  that  the  phlegmatic  nature  of  the  Hollanders 
would  have  evidenced  itself  in  an  appreciation  of  the  General's 
presence  unmarked  by  those  displays  of  enthusiasm  which,  while 
pleasing  as  an  indication  of  good-will,  had  grown  from  their  monot- 
ony  to  be  rather  tiresome.  This  hope  was  misplaced,  however  ;  at 
the  railroad  the  reception  of  the  General  was  one  of  tl;e  grandest  yet 
accorded  to  him.  Then  came  a  military  review,  the  Dutch  evidently 
not  having  read  the  General's  speeches  in  England,  in  which  he 
often  reiterated  that  he  was  a  man  of  peace.  This  was  followed  by 
luncheon  with  Prince  Frederick,  the  uncle  of  the  Kmg,  at  the 
country  seat  of  the  royal  family— the  Huist  Bosch — a  lovely  villa 
situated  in  a  magnificent  park  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Hague.  These 
ceremonies  over,  the  party  began  a  systematio  study  of  the  interest- 
ing  features  of  the  low  lands — that  wonderful  country  which,  lying  in 
many  places  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  preserved  from  destruction 
only  by  its  System  of  dikes  and  drainage.  The  most  marked  peculi- 
arities  of  the  "  Hollow  Land  "  were  hardly  met  with  at  the  Hague, 
which  is  a  handsomely  built  and  fashionable  city,  with  beautiful,  wide 
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streets,  alorig  which  faultless  turn-outs  throng  all  day  long  during  fine 
weather.  In  the  museums,  however,  were  seen  specimens  of  that 
school  of  painting  with  which  are  associated  as  its  creators  the  names 
of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck  and  Wouvermans. 

Departing  from  the  capital,  the  next  place  the  tourists  touched  at 
was  Rotterdam,  on  whose  numerous  canals  a  vast  amount  of  business 
was  being  done.  Here  they  were  reminded  of  Venice  by  the  size 
and  number  of  the  water-ways  which  intersect  the  city,  and  the  busy 
life  which  is   constantly  flitting  across   their   surface.       But   of   all 
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places  in  Holland  that  which  pleased  them  in  the  highest  degree  was 
Amsterdam,  the  Commercial  Metropolis,  on  the  bosom  of  whose 
waters  tloated  hundreds  of  magnificent  sea-going  vessels.  Here  the 
every-day  life  of  the  thrifty,  calm-loving  üutch,  was  seen  at  its  best. 
Making  an  early  morning  start  the  tourists  sallied  forth  to  view  the 
people  and  their  doings.  The  canals  being  but  little  used  for  inter- 
nal traffic,  heavy  drays  and  carriages'  are  moving  noisily  along  the 
streets.  Just  in  from  the  count^y  with  ample  störe  of  meats  and 
vegetables,  the  hucksters  are  already  beginning  to  drive  a  lively 
business  with  the  thrifty  housewives  who  walk  to  and  fro,  tall  and 
handsome  women  of  the  Teutonic  style  of  beauty.     On  the  canals, 
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l3oats  are  constantly  comiiig.  and  going,  wliile  here  and  there  a  full- 
■rigged  ship  moves  majestically  up  to  its  destination  opposite  the 
ihandsome  warehouse  wbich  is  to  receive  its  cargo.  It  is  an  intensely 
busy  scene,  and  as  the  tourists  gaze  upon  it  they  come  to  the  conclu- 
:sion  that  they  have  been  laboring  under  two  delusions — first,  that 
the  Dutch  are  a  phlegmatic  people,  and,  second,  that  the  appellation 
"the  Venice  of  the  North"  applies  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  There 
was  altogether  too  much  life,  too  much  bustle,  too  much  noise,  for 
this  name  to  be  anything  but  a  misnomer,  and  acknovvledging  that 
there  are  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  eitles,  they  agree 
that  the  similarity  is  by  no  means  strong  enough  to  Warrant*  the  title. 

Sight-seeing  here  was  -^--  _ 

pretty  much  what  it  "^=^7£iil^^7^^^^^" 

had  been  in  the  other 
Dutch  cities.  Hand- 
«ome  streets,  whose 
^able-roofed  houses 
delighted*  the  eye; 
fiat,  but  beautifully 
laid  out  Squares 
tempted  the  pedes- 
trians  to  a  welcome 
rest  every  now  and 
then ;  museums  with 
füll  Store  of  Van  der  Hoops  and  Foders,  Rubens  and  Rembrandt, 
attracted  their  attention;  while  the  exquisite  cleanliness  which 
pervaded  every  locality  was  a  constant  reminder  of  the  fondness  for 
the  broom  and  scrubbing  brush  for  which  the  Hollander  is  proverbial. 
A  visit  to  Haarlem  involved  a  railroad  ride,  which  more  closely 
reproduced  the  sensations  experienced  in  a  trip  across  the  Western 
prairies,  than  can  any  other  country  in  Europe.  For  miles  the  road 
ran  in  a  straight  line  across  a  piain  as  level  as  a  billiard  table.  Hav- 
ing  left  behind  them  the  masts,  and  domes,  and  steeples,  and  gables, 
and  wind-mills  of  Amsterdam,  they  rushed  along  the  level  piain, 
crossed  the  river  Ij,  on  whose  bank  the  gigantic  arms  of  monstrous 
wind-mills  made  perpetual  play;  gazing  the  while  upon  a  scene 
10 
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where  the  monotony  of  the  flat  surface  is  relieved  here  and  there  by 
pretty  village  steeples,  cottages,  hay-ricks,  and  other  evidences  of 
agricultural  enterprise,  while  everywhere  loomed  up  the  inevitäble 
wind-mill,  from  the  private  motor,  with  its  vane  to  turn  it  towards 
the  wind,  and  valued  at  about  $150,  to  the  giant  fellows  used  in  deep 
draining,  some  of  which  cost  a  hundred  times  this  sum. 

The  principal  social  event  which  marked  the  visit  to  Amsterdam,, 
was  a  grand  banquet  given  in  honor  of  General  Grant,  by  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  place,  at  which  the  usual  speech-making  was  in- 
dulged  in.  Altogether,  a  fortnight  was  passed  in  Holland,  when  the 
pressing  ^emands  of  the  late  Bayard  Taylor,  then  Minister  at  Berlin, 
who  was  especially  anxious  that  the  party  should  not  delay  their  visit 
to  the  German  Capital,  set  them  once  more  upon  the  road. 

Berlin  was  reached  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  in  the  early  morning 
of  that  day,  Bayard  Taylor  met  the  party  at  a  point  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant,  and  accompanied  them  to  their  destination.  Before  touching 
upon  the  life  which  General  Grant  and  his  friends  entered  upon  here, 
a  brief  allusion  to  the  German  Capital — the  conceded  politipal  centre 
of  present  Europe — will  be  in  place.  From  a  population  of  less  than 
200,000  in  the  early  part  of  this  Century,  Berlin  has  grown  until 
to-day  she  needs  but  little  increase  in  numbers  to  rank  her  with  the 
millionaire  cities  of  the  world.  From  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  she  has,  by  virtue  of  the  political  acumen  of  Bismarck,  and 
the  military  prowess  of  Von  Molke,  become  the  capital  of  the  German 
Empire. .  Outside  of  the  New  World  but  few  such  examples  of  pro- 
gress  are  to  be  seen.  Situated  on  the  river  Spree,  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  sandy  piain,  it  is  a  splendidly  built  city,  possessing,  besides  its 
industrial  and  commercial  advantages,  scientific,  literary  and  artistic 
institutions,  which,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  would  make  it 
one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Europe.  To  see  these  the  party 
set  diligently  to  work  shortly  after  their  arrival.  Among  the  first 
places  to  receive  attention  were  the  old  and  new  museums,  the  former 
famous  for  its  collection  of  pictures  and  antique  vases  ;  the  latter, 
opposite  the  Emperor's  Palace,  containing,  among  many  gems  of  art 
and  antiquity,  a  magnificent  gallery  of  paintings  and  statuary,  the 
celebrated  frescoes  of  Kaulbach,  and  a  collection  of  Egyptian  relics. 
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!:  hardly  excelled  in  any  other  museum  in  the  world.  The  Arsenal,  too, 
,  in  which  were  seen  arranged  in  artistic  order,  weapons  for  an  army  of 
250,000  men  ;  and  records  of  former  battle  fields,  in  the  shape  of  the 
j  tattered  banners  and  other  trophies  captured  from  the  enemy,  on  a 
I  -hundred  battle-fields,  was  visited  by  the  General,  who  acknowledged 
',  that  as  a  depot  of  warlike  material  it  surpassed  anything  he  had  ever 
beheld  or  hoped  to  behold.  The  Imperial  Palace,  with  its  600  rooms  ; 
1    the  palaces  of  the  Princes  ;  the  Opera  House  :  the  churches,   few  in 
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number  but  beautiful  in  architecture  ;  the  University,  with  its  library 
of  over  half  a  million  of  volümes  ;  these  were  among  the  institutions 
which  the  tourists  examined  with  pleasure. 

But  it  was  not  all  sight-seeing  in  Berlin.  There  were  altogether 
too  many  European  celebrities  at  the  capital  just  then  for  a  represen- 
tative'man  like  the  Ex- President  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  visit 
without  much  of  his  time  being  devoted  to  the  reception  and  render- 
ing  of  diplomatic  courtesies.  The  great  European  Congress  was  in 
Session  at  Berlin  just  then,  and  its  members  were  almost  all  known 
to  the  General.     Of  these  the  greatest,  next  of  course  to  Bismarck, 
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who  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  body,  was  Priiice  Gortscha- 
kofF,  the  soul  of  Russian  diplomacy,  who,  being  sick  with  the  gout, 
was  called  upon  by  the  General,  and  expressed  himself  highly 
delighted  with  the  compliment  paid  to  Russia  in  the  act — a  compli- 
ment,  by  the  by,  vvhich  helped  to  smooth  over  the  contretemps  of  San 
Stephano.  Gourtesies  were  also  exchanged  with  Lords  Beaconsfield 
and  Salisbury,  the  English  members  of  the  Congress  ;  M.  Wadding- 
ton, who  represented  France;  Count  Corti  of  Italy;  and  Mehemet 
Ali,  who  had  the  interests  of  what  was  left  of  Turkey  to  look  after. 
A  reception  given  to  the  Ex-President  by  Minister  Taylor,  was  one 
of  the  pleasantest  episodes  of  the  Berlin  sojourn.  All  the  American 
residents  of  the  city  attended,  and  the  General  was  amazed  to  find 
that  Ins  country  was  so  splendidly  represented  at  the  Gerrnan  Capital. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  General,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  reviewed  a  brigade  of  the  German  army  at  a  place  called 
Templehof,  a  large  field  splendidly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  just  out- 
side  of  the  city  limits.  This  event  took  place  through  a  pitiless  rain, 
but  the  General  who  stormed  Fort  Donelson  was  not  to  be  beaten  by 
an  untoward  freak  of  the  eleraents,  and  the  sham  battle  in  which 
infaiitry,  cavalry  and  artillery  took  part,  went  on  with  as  much  dash 
and  vig-or  as  thougrh  the  sun  was  out  in  füll  force  and  the  field  was  a 
repetition  of  Gravelotte,  instead  of  a  quiet  meadow  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  this  affair 
that  General  Grant  enunciated  the  heterodox  opinion,  which  however 
has  since  then  been  the  subject  of  much  study  among  military  men, 
that  the  bayonet  and  the  saber,  especially  the  former,  were  of  very 
questionable  value  in  modern  warfare.  He  insisted  that  if  the  extra 
weight  of  either  were  utilized  by  the  Substitution  of  additional  food 
or  ammunition,  and  the  butt-end  of  the  musket  were  used  as  a  close- 
quarters  weapon,  the  army  would  be  strengthened.  An  inspection  of 
the  military  hospitai,  and  a  mess-room  lunch,  closed  the  military  dis- 
play,  and  in  the  evening  the  General  dined  with  Prince  Bismarck. 
There  were  present  on  this  occasion,  besides  the  General  and  Mrs. 
Grant,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Bismarck,  the  Countess  Grafin  Von 
Bismarck,  the  Prince's  two  sons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Taylor,  H. 
Sidney   Everett,  the  Secretary   of  Legation ;   Mr.  Von  Schlozer,  the 
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German  Minister  at  Washington,  and  a  number  of  members  of  the 
cabinet  and  representatives  of  Berlin  official  circles,* 

No  visit  was  made  to  the  Emperor.  That  kindly  old  gentleman 
had,  a  few  weeks  before,  been  shot  by  an  assassin,  and  was  only 
recovering  from  his  wounds  when  the  Ex- President  was  in  Berlin. 
During  an  audience  which  General  Grant  had  with  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  latter  conveyed  the  regret  from  the  Emperor  that  the 
doctors  forbade  him  to  receive  the  illustrious  American. 


CeuRcu  OF  St.  Laubens,  Rotterdam. 


The  one  event  of  all  othe1:'s  which  transpired  at  Berlin,  and  which 
has  been  kept  to  close  the  account  of  the  Berlin  visit,  was  the 
first  interview  that  the  Ex-President  had  with  the  famous  Chan- 
cellor,  and  this  is  so  füll  of  interest  that  the  following  report  of  it, 
l^ublished  in  the  New  York  Herald^  will  be  read  from  beginning  to 
end  with  pleasure  : 

The  General  saunters  in  a  kind  of  nonchalant  way  into  the  court-yard. 
The  sentinels  eye  him  for  just  an  instant,  perhaps  curionsly,  and  tlien  quick- 
ly  present  arms.  Somehow  or  other  these  grim  soldiers  recognize  at  onee,  as 
the  salute  is  returned,  that  it  comes  from  a  man  who  is  himself  a  soldier. 
The  General  throws  away  a  lialf-smoked  cigar,  then  brings  up  his  hand  to 
his  hat  acknowledging  the  military  courtesy,  and  advances  in  the  most  qinet 
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way  to  the  door.  But  ceremony  on  the  part  of  tlie  Germans  can  not  allow  a 
modest,  unassuming  entrance,  for  before  he  lias  time  to  rtng,  two  liveried  ser- 
vants  throw  wide  open  the  door,  and  the  Ex-President  passes  into  ^-«pacioas 
marble  hall.  Of  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  now  living,  even  of  the  rulers 
themselves,  this  Prince  of  Bismarck-Schoenhausen  is  the  most  renowued.  It 
is  the  Prince  wlio  comes  through  the  opening  portals,  and,  with  both  hands 
extended,  welcomes  General  Grant.  You  can  not  help  but  note  that  time  lias 
borne  with  a  heavy  hand  on  Bismarck  within  the  past  few  years.  The  mus- 
tache  and  hair,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  were  iron-gray,  are  now  almost 
white  ;  there  is  even  some  weariness  iu  the  galt,  a  tired  look  about  the  face. 
But  there  is  not  a  line  on  that  face  which  does  not  belong  to  our  association 
with  Bismarck,  for  if  ever  true  manhood,  undaunted  courage  and  overpower- 
ing  intellect  were  written  on  a  man's  features,  they  are  all  stamped  on  the 
massive  head  of  the  German  Chancellor.  There  is  that  lofty  assertion  of 
Station  which  belongs  only  to  men  cast  in  this  mould— those  bold  outlines 
which  teil  of  great  brains,  which  make  and  unmake  empires,  and  with  all 
that,  the  frank,  intrepid,  penetrating  eye,  with  that  firmly-knit  mouth  which 
Shows  the  courage,  the  tenacity  of  the  Saxon  race  Prince  Bismarck  wears 
an  officer's  uniform,  and,  as  he  takes  the  General's  hand,  he  says,  "  Glad  to 
welcome  General  Grant  to  Germany." 

The  General's  reply  is,  that  there  is  no  incident  in  bis  German  tour  more 
interesting  to  him  thän  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  Prince.  Prince  Bis- 
marck then  expresses  surprise  at  finding  the  General  so  young  a  man ;  but 
wlien  comparison  of  ages  is  made,  Prince  Bismarck  finds  that  the  Ex-Presi- 
dent is  only  eleven  years  his  junior.  One  of  the  Prince's  first  questions  was 
about  General  Sheridan.  "The  General  and  I,"  said  the  Prince,  "were  fel- 
low  campaigners  in  France,  and  we  became  great  friends." 

General  Grant  said  that  he  had  had  letters  from  Sheridan -recently,  and  he 
was  quite  well. 

"  Sheridan,"  said  the  Prince,  '*  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  General,  "I  regard  Sheridan  as  not  only  one  of  the 
great  soldiers  of  our  war,  but  one  of  the  great  soldiers  of  the  world — as  a  man 
who  is  fit  for  the  highest  commands.  Ko  better  General  ever  lived  than 
Sheridan." 

" I  observed,"  said  the  Prince,  "that  he  had  a  wonderfully  quick  eye.  On 
one  occasion,  I  remember,  the  Emperor  and  his  staff  took  up  a  position  to 
obscrve  a  battle.  The  Emperor  himself  was  never  near  enough  to  the  front — 
was  always  impatient  to  be  as  near  the  fighting  as  possible.  'Well,'  said 
Sheridan  to  me  as  we  rode  along,  *we  shall  never  stay  here.  The  enemy 
will,  in  a  sliort  time,  make  this  so  untenable  that  we  shall  all  be  leaving  in  a 
hurry.  Then  while  the  men  are  advancing,  they  will  see  us  retreating.' 
Sure  enough,  in  an  hour  or  so  the  cannon-shot  began  to  plunge  this  way  and 
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that,  ancl  we  saw  we  must  leave.  It  was  difficult  to  move  the  Emperor,  how- 
ever,  but  we  all  had  to  go,  and,"  said  the  Prince,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  "  we 
went  rapidly,  Sheridan  had  seen  it  from  the  beginning  ;  I  wish  I  had  so 
quick  an  eye." 

The  General  made  a  reference  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  and 
hoped  there  would  be  a  peaccful  result. 

" That  is  my  hope  and  belief,"  said  the  Prince;  "  that  is  all  our  interest  in 
the  matter.  We  have  no  business  with  the  Congress  whatever,  and  are 
attending  to  the  business  of  others  by  calling  a  Congress.  But  Germany 
wants  peace  and  Europe  wants  peacc,  and  all  our  labors  are  to  that  ehd."' 

The  General  asked  how  long  the  Congress  would  probably  sit,  and  the 
Prince  answefed  that  he  thought  seven  or  eight  more  sittings  would  close  the 
Ijusiness.  "  I  wish  it  were  over,"  he  said,  "  for  Berlin  is  warm  and  I  want  to 
leave  it."  The  Prince  said  that  another  reason  why  he  was  sorry  the  Con- 
gress was  in  Session  was,  that  he  could  not  take  General  Grant  around  and 
Show  him  Berlin.  He  said  the  Emperor  himself  was  disappointed  in  not 
being  able  to  see  the  General. 

"  His  Majesty,"  said  the  Prince,  "has  been  expecting  you,  and  evinces  the 
greatest  interest  in  your  achievements,  in  the  distinguished  part  you  have 
played  in  the  history  of  your  country,  and  in  your  visit  to  Germany.  He 
•commands  me  to  say  that  nothing  but  his  doctors'  orders  that  he  shall  see  no 
■one  prevents  his  seeing  you." 

Prince  Bismarck  said  the  Emperor  was  especially  sorry  that  he  could  not 
in  person  show  General  Grant  a  review,  and  that  the  Crown  Prince  would 
give  him  one. 

"  You  are  so  happily  placed,"  said  the  Prince,  "in  America  that  you  need 
fear  no  great  wars.  What.always  seemed  so  sad  to  me  about  your  last  great 
war  was,  that  you  were  fighting  your  own  people.  That  is  always  so  terrible 
in  wars,  so  very  hard." 

i'  But  it  had  to  be  done,"  said  the  General. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Prince,  "  you  had  to  save  the  Union  just  as  we  had  to  save 
■Germany." 

"Not  only  to  save  the  Union,  but  to  deströy  slavery,"  answered  the  General. 

"I  suppose,  however,  the  Union  was  the  real  sentiment,  the  dominant 
sentiment,"  said  the  Prince. 

"In  the  beginning,  yes,"  said  the  General;  "but  as  soon  as  slavery  fired 
upon  the  flag  it  was  feit,  we  all  feit,  even  those  who  did  not  object  to  slaves, 
that  slavery  must  be  destroyed.  We  feit  that  it  was  a  stain  to  the  Union  that 
men  should  be  bought  and  sold  like  cattle." 

"  I  suppose  if  you  had  had  a  large  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,"  said 
the  Prince,  "  it  might  have  been  ended  in  a  much  shorter  time?" 

"  We  might  have  had  no  war  at  all,"  said  the  General,  "  but  we  can  not  teil. 
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Our  war  had  many  stränge  features.  There  were  many  things  which  seemed 
odd  enoiigti  at  the  time,  but  which  now  seem  providential.  If  we  had  had  a 
large  regulär  army,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  it  might  have  gone  with  the  South. 
In  fact,  the  Southern  feeling  in  the  army.among  high  officers  was  so  strong 
that  wlien  the  war  broke  out  the  army  dissolved.  We  had  no  army.  Then 
we  had  to  organize  one.  A  great  Commander  like  Sherman  or  Sheridan  even 
then  might  have  organized  an  army  and  put  down  the  rebellion  in  six 
months  or  a  year,  or  at  the  farthcst  two  years.  But  that  would  have  saved 
slavery,  perhaps,  and  slavery  meant  the  germs  of  new  rebellion.  There  had 
to  be  an  end  of  slavery.  Then  we  were  fighting  an  enemy  with  wliom  we 
could  not  make  a  peace.  We  had  to  destroy  him.  No  Convention,  no  treaty 
was  possible — only  destruction.*'  • 

"  It  was  a  long  war,"  said  the  Prince,  "  and  a  great  work  well  done,  and  I 
suppose  it  means  a  long  peace  V" 

"I  believe  so,"  said  the  General. 


The  Inner  Haven,    -vvith  Spibe  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas,  Hamburg. 


The  interview  over,  the  Prince  and  the  Ex-President  walked 
together  to  the  door,  and  shook  hands  as  they  parted.  In  the  even- 
ing  General  Grant  said  that  his  estimate  of  Bismarck  had  been  fully 
borne  out  by  the  man  in  almost  every  particular.  A  journey  of 
175    miles    brought  the    party   from    Berlin  to   Hamburg,  the  chief 
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commercial  city  of  Germany,  which,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 

the  river  Elbe,  seventy-five  miles  from  the  German  ocean,  possesses 

a    Situation    offering   rare    commercial    facilities    which  have    been 

fully  improved.     The  Elbe  here  is  a  handsome,  deep  river,  containing^ 

several  lovely  Islands,  between  which  and  the  city  runs  a  navigable 

Channel    of    from    three 

hundred  to    seven    hun-  -         i 

dred    and    fifty  feet    in 

width,    which    serves    as 

the  harbor.     The  river  is 

cut  up    by   canals    and 

the    river   Alster    which 

here  joins  the  Elbe,  and 

for   the    crossing  of   the 

various      waters       sixty 

bridges  have  been  built, 

mnny   of    them  remark- 

able   for   their    graceful 

iproportions.     The   trade 

of  the  city  branches  out 

in    all    directions   of  the 

World,  and    the   intiraate 

commercial  relations  ex- 

isting  between  Hamburg 

and  the  leading  cities  of 

United     States     had    a 

great    deal    to    do   with 

making  the   stay  of  the 

party    a    pleasant     one. 

Very  frequently  the  General  and  other  members  of  the  little  traveling 

Community  were  disappointed,  on  arriving  at  a  place,  to  find  that  the 

newspapers    which   they   expected   to   await   them    had   not   turned 

up.      Here,  however,  were  to  be    found   all   the   leading  American 

dailies — the  reading  of    which    proved    a  treat  which  lasted  during 

their  sojourn. 

The  pleasure  experienced  by  the  party  at  Hamburg  was  in  a  large 
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measure  due  to  the  untiring  efForts  of  the  American  Counsul,  J.  M. 
Wilson,  who  devoted  himself  to  securing  the  comfort,  of  the  party 
and  to  showing  them  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  place.  In  his 
guidance  the  General,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  took  a  sail  in  a  steamer 
among  the  city's  docks,  whose  ships  were  ablaze  with  bunting  in 
honor  of  his  jpresence.  In  the  evening  he  attended  a  dinner  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Senate. 

The  following  day  was  the  fourth  of  July — the  second  which  the 
General  häd  spent  away  from  his  home  since  his  start  on  his  travels. 
The  day  was  devoted  to  delights  patriotic,  at  the  country  residence  of 
the  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  J.  R.  Macdonald.  In  the  evening  a  party  of 
thirty  Americans — ladies  and  gentlemen — sat  down,  under  the  presi- 
dency  of  the  Consul,  to  do  gastronomic  honor  to  the  day.  The 
toast  of  the  evening  was,  of  course,  the  health  of  the  Ex-President, 
and,  inasmuch  as.the  General  had  been  doing  but  very  little  speaking 
of  late,  and  the  speech  he  made  in  response  was  a  gern  in  its  way — 
both  in  its  matter  and  style — it  must  be  reproduced  in  its  entirety. 
General  Grant  said  : 

• 
Mk.  Consul  and  Friends  :  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  man- 
ner in  which  you  driuk  my  health.  I  shall  join  with  you  in  all  the  pleasure 
and  gratitude  which  Americans  so  far  from  home  should  feel  on  this  anniver- 
sary.  But  I  must  dissent  from  one  remark  of  our  Consul,  to  the  effect  that  I 
saved  the  country  duriug  the  recent  war.  If  our  country  could  he  saved  or 
ruined  by  the  efForts  of  any  one  man,  we  should  not  have  a  country,  and  we 
should  not  be  now  celebrating  our  Fourth  of  July.  There  are  many  men 
who  would  have  done  far  better  than  I  did  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
I  found  myself  during  the  war.  If  I  had  never  held  command ;  if  I  had 
fallen;  if  all  our  Generals  had  fallen,  there  were  ten  thousand  behind  us  who 
would  have  done  our  work  just  as  M^ell,  who  would  have  followed  the  contest 
to  the  end,  and  never  surrendered  the  Union.  Therefore,  it  is  a  mistake  and 
a  reflection  upon  the  people  to  attribute  to  me,  or  to  any  number  of  us  who 
held  high  commands,  the  salvation  of  the  Union.  We  did  our  work  as  well 
as  we  could,  and  so  did  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others.  We  deserve  no 
credit  for  it,  for  we  should  have  been  unworthy  of  our  country  and  of  the 
American  name  if  we  had  not  made  every  sacrifice  to  save  the  Union.  What 
saved  the  Union  was  the  Coming  forward  of  the  young  men  of  the  nation. 
They  came  from  their  homes  and  fields,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, giving  everything  to  their  country.    To  their  devotion  we  owe  the 
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Valvation  of  the  Union.  The  bumblest  soldier  who  carried  a  musket  is 
«ntitled  to  as  much  credit  for  the  results  of  the  war  as  those  who  were  in 
<jommand.  So  long  as  our  young  men  are  animated  by  this  spirit  there  will 
be  no  fear  for  the  Union. 

On  the  feUawifl^  day  the   partj   departed   from    Hamburg,  their 
objective  poirit  being  Copenhagen. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


The  trip  to  Denmark  —  Copenhagen  and  Its  Institiitidns  —  Sweden  and  Norway  —  Gölten ■ 
bürg  —  Christiania  —  Stockholm . 


O  those  who  uphold  the  theoiy  that  nations,  like  all 
other  mundane  institutions,  have  their  day,  and  that, 
their  day  over,  they  fall  into  a  sere  and  yellow  leaf  as 
inevitable  as  the  gray  hair  which  comes  with  age,  the 
present  condition  of  Denmark  must  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction,  A  thousand  years  ago  the  Dane  first  made  his  name  terrible 
in  those  historic  incursions  upon  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland 
which,  though  stoutly  resisted,  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  England, 
while  at  the  same  time  Norway  also  feil  under  the  same  yoke.  Three 
<jenturies  later,  Margaret,  a  descendant  of  Canute,  united  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden  under  one  yoke,  a  grand  combination  which 
ruled  over  Northwestern  Europe  for  over  100  years,  when  the  gallant 
Swede,  Gustavus  Vasa,  secured  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  .  Terrible 
fighters  they  were,  those  Danes,  on  sea  and  shore,  in  those  days,  but 
now  what  is  left  ?  Only  the  upper  end  of  that  peculiar  peninsula  of 
Jutland — just  about  enough  territory  for  a  King  to  swear  by — a  neat 
little  Naboth's  vineyard,  at  which  more  than  one  European  Ahab  is 
<}asting  his  eye.  Small  though  the  territory  is,  it  has  a  King,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  a  city  with  a  history  and  institutions  well 
worthy  a  visit  by  the  American  tourists.  Hence,  when  they  bade 
farewell  to  the  land  of  the  blue-eyed  Teu ton,  they  did  so  with  the 
Intention  of  making  a  friendly  call  at  little  Denmark,  as  they  made 
their  way  to  the  great  Northern  peninsula.     The  journey  to  Copen- 
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hagen  was  raade  through  Schleswig- Holstein  and  Denmark,  and  across- 
the  Great  Belt  .where  the  first  view  of  the  great  Inland  seas  of 
Northern  Europe  was  caught  by  the  party.  Copenhagen  was  reached 
on  the  Vth  of  July.  One  of  the  earliest  impressions  that  Struck  the 
visitors  was,  that  the  institutions  of  the  city  seemed  all  out  of  place 
with  the  very  shrunken  condition  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  the 
capital.  Built  upon  the  Islands  of  Seeland  and  Amager,  the  city  again 
reminded  the  tourists  somewhat  of  Venice.     An  early  visit  was  made 

to    Rosenboro^ 

o 

Castle,  where 
a  valuable  his- 
torical  collec- 
tion,  contain- 
ing  the  relics 
of  the  glorious 
deeds  of  the. 
Danish  Kings 
bore  irrefuta- 
ble  evidence 
of  the  valor 
which  had  ex- 
tended  the  na- 
tion's  power  in 
the  days  of  its 
a  s  c  e  n  d  a  n  c  y. 
Not  less  inter- 
esting  was  a 
visit  to  the 
Thorwaldsen  Museum,  founded  in  1846,  in  which  is  kept  a  collection 
of  the  works  of  that  great  sculptor,  whose  genius  was  also  recognized 
in  the  marble  group  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  attractions  of  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady,  the  most  gorgeous  and 
magnificent  church  in  the  city.  Other  fine  structures  were  gazed 
upon,  among  them  the  royal  residence,  Christiansborg,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  piles  in  Europe,  in  which  are  a  royal  picture  gallery 
and  a  museum  of  Northern    antiquities  of  rare    historic  value  ;  the 
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Amaleenborg,  consisting  of  four  palaces  built  in  the  architectural 
style  of  the  renaissance  period  ;  the  university,  with  its  library  of 
100,000  volumes;  botanical  garden  and  observatory;  the  Exchange, 
and  sundry  other  institutions  which  help  to  sustain  the  intellectual 
importance  of  the  city,  now  that  its  political  power  is  no  more. 

General  Grant's  reception  in  Norseland  was  most  enthusiastic. 
His  first  touching  place  was  Gottenburg,  Sweden,  and  here,  after  a 
short  and  quick  trip  across  the  Cattegat  he  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  fiords  of  the  old  Norse  Peninsula.  When  he  landed  he 
was  met  by  a  crowd  of  over  5,000  people,  who  cheered  loudly  for 
him  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Swedes  who  had  emigrated  in  such  large  numbers  to  the  United 
States,  had  spread  his  fame  among  their  countrymen  at  home.  The^ 
ships  in  the  harbor,  big  and  little,  were  all  decorated  in  his  honor. 
The  day  at  Gottenburg  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  Ex- President. 
The  Intention  had  been  to  push  right  on  to  Christiania,  but  the  kindly 
greeting  which  the  Gottenburgers  gäve  the  General  caused  him  to 
change  his  plans.  x\nd  so  the  party  placed  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  on  Entertainment,  and  examined  the  lively  place 
from  end  to  end,  everywhere  meeting  with  enthusiastic  crowds  who 
cheered  the  Ex- President.  As  he  passed  alongon  the  wayto  Christiania, 
not  a  village  or  hamlet  was  neared  but  bore  evidences  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  Ex-President's  promised  presence  and  of  having  prepared  for 
the  event  with  llags  and  streamers  and  cheering  crowds.  At  Sweden 
the  reception  was  an  occasion  of  spontaneous  joy.  The  docks  were 
crowded  with  people,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  having  gathered  to 
See  the  General 's  arrival.  The  first  to  take  the  General  by  the  band 
was  King  Oscar,  who  welcomed  him  to  his  domain  with  every  demon- 
stration  of  pleasure.  The  King  had  come  from  Stockholm  on  purpose 
to  be  able  to  exten d  this  courtesy  to  the  distinguished  American.. 
With  such  an  example  as  this  before  them  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  enthusiasm  which  the  people  had  at  first  displayed  was  sus- 
tained  all  through  the  time  which  General  Grant  passed  among  the 
Norsemen.  Ceremonials  ended,  the  General  turned  to  an  enjoyment 
of  a  walk  through  the  Norwegian  Capital.  The  city  has  an  excep-^ 
tionally  beautiful  Situation.     An  arm  of  the  Skager  Rack   extends. 
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Inland,  cleavingits  way  through  mountain  rock  for  seventy  miles.  At 
the  end  of  this  fiörd  sits  Christiania,  flanked  on  both  sides  and  backed 
np  b}'-  magnificent  mountains  which  rise  from  the  water  skywards, 
monstrous  masses  of  picturesque  rock,  down  whose  crevasses  hereand 
there  tumble  silvery  streamlets  which  glisten  in  the  sun's  rays. 
Within  the  city's  limits  the  tourists  found  handsome  broad  streets,  with 
«olid   and   substantial   houses  of  stuccoed   brick.     Araong  the  first 


Mountain  of  the  Kilhorn  in  Nordland,  Norway.  ^ 

places  visited  was  the  ancient  castle  of  Aggerhaus,  which,  occupying  a 
slight  elevation  commanding  the  harbor  was  one  of  the  first  features 
of  the  city  to  catch  the  tourists'  eyes  as  they  landed.  The  citade.l, 
which  is  used  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  records  and  treasure, 
was  examined,  and  a  walk  was  had  upon  the  rampart  which  has 
served  as  a  public  promenade  since  the  consummation  of  peace  in 
1815.  Peaceful  as  was  their  use  when  the  tourists  trod  their  floors, it 
hardly  needed  the  experienced  mihtary  eye  of  the  Ex-President  to 
show  that  they  once  were  formidable  works,  and  that  the  legends 
which  teil  of  tlunr  having  over  and  over  again   withstood  the  attacks 
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of  besieging  armies  are  true.  Founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth  cejitury  the  Castle  is  about  300  years  less  ancient  than  the  city, 
whicb  was  founded  in  1058  by  King  Harold  Hardrada.  Then  came 
a  visit  to  Oscar's  Hall,  the  new  palace,  which  occupies  a  fine  site  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  city  limits.  Calls  at  the  University  and 
at  one  or  two  charitable  institutions  connected  with  the  city  govern- 
ment,  closed  the  pleasures  of  place  hunting,  and  the  party  accepted 
with  delight  an  invitation  to  take  a  drive  into  the  country,  which  they 
did  riding  upon  the  Norwegian  Karjoler,  a  two- vvheeled  vehicle  which, 


The  Royal  Palace,  Stockholm. 

though  apparently  a  somewhat  dangerous  looking  affair,  was  found  to 
be  just  the  thing  with  which  to  climb  or  rattle  down  the  steep  hill- 
sides  with  which  a  trip  into  Norwegian  rustie  districts  makes  the'party 
familiär.  Having  heartily  enjoyed  their  Inland  trip,  in  which  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  Norway  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
party  returned  to  Christiania,  where  King  Oscar  again  called  upon  the 
General  and  extended  regal  courtesies,  which  were  accepted.  The 
Christiania  sojourn,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  accomplished  by  the 
party  since  its  starting,  came  all  too  soon  to  an  end,  and  farewells 
were  regretfully  made,  when  on  the  23d  of  July  the  General  put  his 
command  under  Orders  for  Stockholm  on  the  following  day.  There 
the  party  arrived  after  a  railroad  ride  through  a  rather  monotonous 
11 
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Stretch  of  country,  the  poverty  of  whose  crops  did  not  speak  well  for 
the  agricultural  resources  of  that  particular  portion  of  Kipg  Oscar's 
domain. 

Arrived  at  Stockholm  the  travelers  learned  that  they  had  reached 
still  another  "  Venice  of  the  North."  There  is  some  Warrant  for  this 
nickname.  Beautifnlly  situated  at  the  junction  of  Lake  Maelar  with 
an  arm  of  the  Baltic,  the  city  is  built  upon  a  number  of  islands,  which 
are  connected  by  handsome  bridges.  The  approaches  to  the  city 
by    water  are     singularly    beautiful,    magnificent    views   being   ob- 

tained  from  both 
the  l.ake  side 
and  the  Baltic 
side  of  the  city. 
As  the  American 
travelers  drew 
near,their  atten- 
tion was  irresist- 
ibly  attracted  by 
the  great  rec- 
tangular  palace 
Standing  upon  an 
eminence  in  the 
central  island  of 
the      city,     and 

Mountain  of  thb  Hobnelen,  Norwat.  this   waS   One    of 

the  first  places  visited  by  them  when  they  reached  the  city.  Closer 
inspection  revealed  even  greater  beauty  and  magnificence  in  the 
building.  Built  according  to  the  rules  of  Italian  architecture,  the 
royal  palace  was  found  to  be  a  regulär  quadrangle,  flanked  upon  the 
east  and  west  sides  by  handsome  parallel  wings.  High  above  the 
neighboring  buildings — themselves  of  no  mean  proportions — the  pal- 
ace walls  rose  before  their  gaze,  their  long,  straight  lines  relieved 
from  monotony  by  the  towers  of  the  neighboring  cathedral  church. 

The  buildings  of  Stockholm  are  singularly  solid  and  handsome. 
Wherever  the  eye  reaches  it  is  sure  to  fall  upon  a  vast  ränge  of 
buildings  ;    in  the    original    city  solid  and   heavy,  and  needing  the 
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majestic  palace  and  church  towers  rising  above  them  to  relieve  their 
possibly  too  marked  uniformity  ;  in  the  Northern  suburb  remarkable 
for  their  modern  elegance  and  beauty,  and  in  the  Southern  suburb, 
rising  from  the  harbor  terraced  upon  a  rocky  amphitheatre,  their 
forms  clearly  reflected  in  clear  waters  of  lake  or  fiord.  Added  to 
architectural  beauties  are  those  of  nature,  a  single  walk  through  the 
city  revealing  an  endless  variety  of  undulations  of  soil  and  curves  of 
water  boundaries  ;  sombre  forests  and  smooth  pasture  slopes ;  and  tall 
granite  cliffs  which  overhang  the  harbor  teeming  with  life  and  indus- 
try.  A  charming  place  truly,  and  one  that  the  tourists  would  fain 
have  lingered  in,  but  the  Muscovite  had  his  claims.  The  Ex-President 
was  being  awaited  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  taking  the  steamer  at  Stock- 
holm they  embark  and  make  their  way  through  the  Baltic's  waves 
towards  St.  Petersburg. 


CHAPTER   Xiy. 


Russia  Reached  — A    Day  at  Cronstadt  —  The  Run    to  St.  Peterßbnrg  —  Sight-seeing  at 
the  Rnseian  Capital  —  Moscow  —  The  Kremlin  —  Wareaw  —  Ho,  for  Austria. 


FTER  a  squally  trip  across  the  Baltic,  the  General  and 
party  arrived  at  Cronstadt,  the  sea-port  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  the  decoration  of  the  war-vessels  in 
port  and  a  thunderous  salute  from  the  batteries  com- 
bine  in  honor  of  Russia's  American  guest.  Built  by 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1710,  upon  ground  which  seven  years  before  had 
been  captured  from  the  Swedes,  the  city  is  the  most  important  sea- 
port  and  naval  fortress  of  Russia.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the  Russian 
Admiralty  and  the  Station  of  the*  Baltic  fleet.  The  city  is  situated  on 
the  southeastern  portion  of  a  small  rocky  island  at  the  point  where 
the  Neva  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  fortifications  of  the 
city  and  adjacent  country  are  belle ved  to  be  impregnable,  an 
opinion  which  the  party,  after  investigating  the  works,  were  prone  to 
share  in.  A  trip  through  the  town  showed  that  it  was  regulär ly  built, 
with  broad  and  well-paved  streets  and  handsome  buildings,  among 
which  the  Palace  of  the  Mentchikoff,  a  handsome  building  in  the 
Italian  style,  brought  favorable  comment  from  the\  visitors,  who, 
after  their  recent  surveys  of  the  architectural  beauties  of  Southern 
Europe,  had  grown  to  be  experts  in  such  matters.  '  Only  a  short  stay 
was  made  at  Cronstadt,  and  after  an  address  of  welcome  had  been 
received  and  responded  to,  the  party  embarked  on  a  steamboat  and 
made  their  way  up  the  Neva  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  they  were  met 
by   the    Hon.  E.  M.  Stoughton,  U.  S.   Minister    at  St.    Petersburg. 
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Congratulations  had  hardly  been  exchanged  when  an  aide-de-camp 
representing  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Prince  Gortschakoff,  and  a 
number  of  other  members  of  the  Imperial  Court,  called  upon  the  Ex- 
President and  welcomed  him  to  the  domain  of  the  Czars.  The  special 
business  which  the  aide-de-camp  had  in  hand,  besides  extending  to 
the  Ex- President  the  Imperial  welcome,  was  the  arrangement  of  an 
audience  between  the  Emperor  and  the  General.  This  took  place  on 
the  following  day,  when  the  greatest  of  living  autocrats  and  the  most 
prominent  representative  of  government  by  the  people  had  a  long  and 
agreeable   conversation,  in  which   each  surprised  the  other  with  the 


St.  Isaac's  Square  and  Senate-House,  St.  Pbtersbubo. 

knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  other's  country  and  of  its  late  politi- 
cal  happenings.  At  the  close  of  the  interview  the  Emperor  said  that 
it  was  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him  that  the  rejations  between  Russia 
and  America  had  continued  friendly,  adding,  that  as  long  as  he  lived 
nothing  should  be  spared  to  make  the  friendship  lasting.  To  this 
pleasing  sentiment  the  General  replied,  by  saying,  that  though  the 
governments  of  the  two  countries  were  opposed  in  their  character, 
sympathy  with  Russia  was  feit  by  the  raajority  of  the  American  people, 
which  he  hoped  they  would  continue  to  feel  in  the  future.  This 
audience  was,  of  course,  the  greatest  honor  paid  to  the  General  during 
his  stay  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  he   also  met  and  conversed  with   the 
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Orand  Duke,  Prince  Gortschakoff,  the  veteran  Chancellor,  who 
despite  his  eighty-one  years  of  age  and  a  painful  familiarity  with  the 
^•out  for  several  years  past,  is  still  the  intellectual  peer  of  any  Euro- 
pean diplomat. 

These  ceremonies  and  Interviews  having  been  disposed  of,  the  party 
gave  itself  up  to  seeing  the  many  sights  which  the  new  Capital  of 
Russia  affords.  At  their  first  view  of  the  city  they  were  Struck  with 
the  magnificence  of  its 
principal  street,  the  Nev- 
skoi  Prospekt,  or  Neva 
Prospective,  which,  with 
a  breadth  of  130  feet,  and 
^  length  of  four  miles, 
and  an  array  of  beautiful 
buildings,  is  by  many  trav- 
elers called  the  finest  street 
in  Europe.  Each  of  these 
occupies  a  large  plot  of 
ground,  so  that  their  archi- 
tectural  proportions  are 
Seen  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage.  One  of  the  first 
of  the  buildings  fronting 
on  this  famous  thorough- 
fare  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  tourists,  was 
the  celebrated  Cathedral  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Kasan,"  a  building  whose 
architectural  demerits  are  countervailed  by  the  profuse  liberality  with 
which  its  interior  is  decorated  with  gold,  silver  and  gems.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  however,  their  admiration  centered  upon  the  famous  St. 
Isaac's  Church,  whose  simple  but  grand  architecture  was  finely  dis- 
played  in  one  of  the  largest  open  Spaces  in  the  city,  just  southwest  of 
the  admiralty  buildings.  The  imposing  proportions  of  this  noble 
edifice  enchanted  them  from  afar  ;  when  they  drew  near  to  it  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  porches  was  a  revelation  for  which  they  had 
liardly  come  prepared.     The  Church  is  built  in  the    form    of  a  Greek 
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cross  and  has  four  grand  entrances,  each  of  which  is  approached  by 
a  trinity  of  broad  granite  steps,  and  has  a  süperb  peristyle  of  mono- 
lithic  columns  of  polished  granite,  sixty  feet  in  height  and  seven  feet 
in  diameter.  Above  all  is  a  cupola  rising  120  feetabove  the  peristyles 
covered  with  richly  gilt  copper  and  resting  upon  a  support  provided  by 
thirty  granite  pillars  of  noble  form  and  dimensions.  The  decorations 
of  the  interior  of  the  church  were  found  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
grandeur  of  its  exterior.  Here  the  tourists  gazed  upon  a  shrine 
dazzling  with  solid  silver,  malachite,  and  even  more  precious  metals 
and  gems,  while  even  the  railing  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  frames  of 
the  many  pictures  which  hung  from  the  walls  were  of  solid  silver. 
The  Suggestion  of  an  immense  outlay  of  money  on  this  cathedral  is 
irresistible,  and  when,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  one  of  the  tourists, 
a  smiling  attendant  supplies  the  Information  that  the  pile  foundation 
upon  which  the  cathedral  is  built  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
14,000,000,  the  Imagination  is  left  to  figure  out  the  monstrous 
additional  sum  which  the  total  structure  must  have  swallowed  up  in 
its  completion. 

From  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Isaac's  the  tourists  passed  to  the  Winter 
Palace  of  the  Emperor,  a  building  which,  during  the  season 
of  the  Imperial  occupancy  of  it,  is  Said  to  contain  a  population 
of  six  thousand  souls.  The  largest  palace  in  the  world,  it  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  Square,  more  than  seven  hundred  feet  in  length.  In 
its  halls,  which  are  of  rare  beauty,  were  found  some  magnificent  tables 
and  vases  of  malachite,  which  excited  the  wonder  of  the  tourists,  and 
also  a  beautiful  collection  of  statuary,  pictures  and  ^ems.  Then  came 
a  visit  to  the  Hermitage,  built  by  Catherine  the  Third,  and  which  is 
connected  by  several  galleries  with  the  Winter  Palace.  Possessing 
but  little  architectural  beauty,  the  Hermitage  was  foünd  to  contain  a 
splendid  library  of  120,000  volumes  ;  and  a  gallery  of  paintings  and 
an  admirable  collection  of  ohjets  de  vertu  occupying  no  less  than  forty- 
three  different  Chambers.  Amongst  other  elegant  buildings  inspected 
were  the  Mikailoif  Palace;  the  Palace  of  the  Senate;  the  Church  of 
Sts,  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  citadel,  which  contains  the  rernains  of  all 
the  Russian  monarchs  since  Peter  the  Great;  the  War  Office;  the 
Admiralty,  which  is  half  a  mile  long  and  has  two  wings  each  six  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  feet  in  length;  the  Taurida  Palace,  with  its  ball  room 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  a  number  of  libraiies,  pre- 
eminent  among  them  being  the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg, 
whose  500,000  printed  volumes  and  more  than  25,000  rare  and  valu- 
able  manuscrips  give  it  the  rank  of  one  of  the  great  libraries  of  the 
World.  Of  monunients,  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  column 
of  Alexander  the  First  were  greatly  admired,  especially  the  latter, 
which  is  a  monster  monolith, 
quarried  from  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

•Perfectly  flat  and  level, 
the  city  in  its  general  aspect 
was  a  reminder  somewhat  of 
the  great- prairie  city  of  the 
JSforthwest.  A  walk  along 
the  quays  showed  that  in  the 
building  of  the  city  not  all 
had  been  lavished  in  the 
erection  of  beautiful  build- 
ings.  Here  the  Neva  and 
the  cross  canals  which  con- 
nect  that  river  with  the 
larger  canals  of  the  city, 
were  found  to  be  walled 
with  solid  granite,  and 
crossed  by  bridges  of  ele- 
gant proportions. 

Such  was  the  city  which  the  tourists  examined  on  the  earliest  days 
of  their  visit  to  Russia.  Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  evidences  of 
the  determination  of  the  autocrat  Peter  not  only  to  build  a  city,  but 
to  build  one  that  would  last.  It  was  in  the  third  year  of  the  eight- 
eentb  .Century  that  the  indomitable  Peter  selected,  by  some  stränge 
freak,  the  site  of  modern  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  then  a  swamp,  in 
whose  treacherous  soll  the  earliest  etforts  of  the  builders  sank  out  of 
sight  before  their  eyes.  As  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of    the  location,  the  terrible  climate,  and  the  fact  that  the   posi- 
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tion  of  the  proposed  city  was  perfectly  open  to  an  attack  by  land, 
were  obstacles  which  it  was  hoped  at  the  time  would  deter  Peter  the 
Great  from  carrying  out  his  plans.  His  indomitable  will,  however, 
triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and  in  nine  years  he  had  so  far  pro- 
gressed  in  the  vast  undertaking  that  he  moved  the  capital  from  Mos- 
cow  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained.  Still,  at  the 
death  of  the  stubborn  old  autocrat,  the  place  was  but  a  collection  of 
hovels,  clustering  round  the  commencements  of  a  few  grand  buildings, 
and  it  is  his  successors  who  have  carried  to  perfection  the  city  which 
he  originated. 

Duriiig  their  stay  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  tourists  made  a  number  of 

excursions  to  different  parts 
of  the  surrounding  country, 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
which  was  a  trip  madö  to 
Peterhof,  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant,  in  one  of  the  Imperial 
yachts.  From  Peterhof  they 
passed  to  Cronstadt,  where 
the  presence  of  the  distin- 
guished  American  on  board 
one  of  the  Emperor's  official 
vessels  was  the  signal  for  a 
grand  demonstration  by  the 
Baltic  fleet.  Batteries  and 
ships  combined  in  a  salute; 
the  men- of- war's  men  manned 
their  yards;  a  splendid,  band  played  the  American  national  airs 
in  fine  style,  while  many  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet  called,  and 
added  their  personal  congratulations  to  the  general  demonstra- 
tion. Thus  grandly  did  the  Russians  show  their  appreciation  bf  the 
great  American  on  more  than  one  notable  occasion  during  the  party's 
stay  in  the  land  of  the  Czar. 

The  read  by  which  General  Grant  and  party  made  the  journey 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  had  an  intrinsic  interest  forthem 
in  the  fact  that  it'was  built  bv  two  well-known  American  engineers, 
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linder  the  direction  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Russian  railroading 
was  found  to  be  agreeable  work,  and  the  four  hiindred  andodd  miles 
were  accomplished  in  twenty  hours  without  indications  of  fatigue 
by  any  of  the  party. 

In  the  old  capital  of  Russia  the  travelers  saw  much  that  interested 
them.  Though  lacking  the  eclat  and  beauty  of  the  capital,  Moscow, 
as  the  place  of  the  coronation  of  the  Czars,  the  favorite  residence  pf 
many  of  the  nobility,  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Russian  manufac- 
tures,  and  the  commercial  emporium  of  Central  Russia  and  Western 
Asia,  is  a  city  vvhich  .,     , 


presents   charms   sec- 

ond     hardly     to    any 

other  in    Europe.     It 

is  essentially  a  pictur- 

esque  city,  combinihg 

themost  striking  Asi- 

atic      and     European 

oharacteristics.    A  de- 

iightful  panorama 

of    oriental  loveliness 

is    presented    by    its 

thousands   of    domes, 

minarets    and    spires, 

its    pagodas,    bazaars 

and      tea-houses,    its 

fantastically      shaped 

Kremlin,  and    the  di- 

versity    of   form    and 

color  which  these  dis- 

play   from    the  midst  of   their  surrounding  trees   and  garden  plats; 

while   raingling   with  these  are  to  be  seen    buildings   of  the   most 

marked  modern  style,  the  whole  forming  a    combination  which  is  not 

to  be  found  in  any  other  city  of  the  world.     The  same  cosmopolitan 

oharacteristics  are  evident  in  the  population  of  the  city.     Here,  clad 

in  their  national  costumes,  are  seen  every  day  in  the  week,  Americans, 

Europeans  of  all   nationalities,  Persians,  Armenians,  Tartars,  Circas- 
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sians,  Russians  and  Poles.  Another  thing  which  Struck  the  toiirists 
as  unique,  was  the  promiscuous  manner  in  which  all  classes  of 
biiildings  are  jumbled  together.  At  a  glance  in  the  same  streetwould 
be  Seen  alternating  palaces  and  hovels,  stately  public  buildings  and 
modest  private  residences,  magnificent  cathedrals  and  insignificant 
houses  of  worship — a  State  of  affairs  which  has  caused  a  modern  writer 
to^  summarize  this  peculiarity  of  the  city  in  the  epithets,  "  beauti- 
ful  and   rieh,  grotesque    and   absurd,  magnificent   and  mean."     The 


General  View  of  the  Kremlin,  Moscow. 

most  important  structure  .visited  by  the  tourists  during  the  earlier 
hours  of  their  Moscow  visit,  was  the  Kremlin,  which  at  one  time  used 
to  be  the  residence  of  the  Czars.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  ancient 
capital,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Moskwa  river,  the  Kremlin 
has  a  most  imposing  site,  and  the  eifect  produced  by  its  vari-colored 
towers,  its  graceful  steeples  and  handsome  domes  is  enchanting.  On 
reaching  the  handsome  gate  by  which  they  entered  the  Kremlin,  the 
party  were  amazed  at  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  stone  walls 
which  surrounded  it,  and  which  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in 
thickness,  and  from  twenty-eight  to  fifty  feet  high.  A  circuit  of  the 
interior  of  these  walls,  which  measure  more  than  a  mile  in  circum- 
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ference,  was  made,  revealing  here  and  there  an  embrasure  through 
which  a  cannon  pointed,  or  a  surmounting  battlement.  In  the  interior 
of  the  triangular-shaped  enclosure  were  found  cathedrals,  churches, 
monasteries,  and  some  of  the  handsomest  public  buildings  and  monu- 
nients  of  the  city,  all  of  them  intimately  associated  with  the  stern 
events  which  go  to  make  up  the  earlier  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
Russian  power.  Here,  also,  were  seen  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Basil, 
noted  for  its  grotesque  architecture  ;  the  tower  of  Ivan  the  Great,  at 
whose  foot  Stands  on  a 
granite  pedestal  the 
"Czar  Kalakol,"  or  Em- 
peror  of  Beils;  the  Te- 
rema,  and  the  Granovit- 
aya  Palace,  in  which 
latter  takes  place  the 
coronation  of  the  Empe- 
rors.  Taken  altogether 
the  Kremlin  contained 
matters  of  interest  in 
more  concentrated  form 
than  any  place  the  trav- 
elers had  visited  since 
the  commencement  of 
the  tour,  and  when  they 
left  it  they  agreed  that 
they  had   learned  more 

of  Russian  history  in  the  three  hours  they  passed  within  its  walls 
than  they  had  accomplished  in  studying  up  Moscovite  history  for 
a  week. 

A  Visit  was  then  made  to  a  quarter  of  the  city  called  the  Kitai 
Garod,  or  Chinese  city,  which  lies  east  of  the  city  and  is  the  busi- 
ness  locality.  The  Kitai  Garod  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  which 
is  surmounted  by  twelve  towers  and  pierced  by  five  gates.  Moscow 
life  was  well  studied  here  in  the  Kitai,  an  open  space  of  ground 
occupied  by  streets  of  booths  and  shops ;  and  the  great  bazaar, 
where     gathered     the     merchants     whose     commercial     Operations 
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reached  far  into  the  distant  regions  of  Siberia,  China  and  Tar- 
tary.  The  churches  of  the  place  received  their  share  of  attention, 
the  cathedrals  of  the  Assumption,  St.  Michael  and  Archangel 
being  visited  and  admired  in  turn,  and  finally  the  residence 
portion  of  the  town,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Slabodi,  was 
reached  where  the  anomaly  already  noted  of  magnificent  mansions 

and    the    humblest    of    dwell- 
^^j^^  ing    places    set    side    by    side, 

was    commented   upon   by   the 
tourists. 

Having  passed  several  days 
very  pleasantly  and  profitably 
in  the  city  of  the  Musco- 
vitans,  the  General  decided 
to  make  a  run  to  Poland,  and 
soon  the  party  got  under  way 
for  Warsaw.  In  the  capital 
of  the  once  important  coun- 
try  of  Poland,  the  party  stayed 
for  a  few  days,  during  which 
time  they  pursued  sight-see- 
ing  with  less  vigor  than  had 
previously  characterized  their 
movements,  and  enjoyed  a  long- 
needed  rest  by  way  of  pre- 
paration  for  their  promised 
visit  to  Austria.  Still  they 
examined  the  city  pretty  thoroughly,  visiting  the  famous  Cathe- 
dral  of  St.  John  and  other  churches  ;  the  Zamek,  or  Palace 
of  the  ancient  Polish  kings,  where  are  kept  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom  ;  the  Government  Palace  ;  the  place-d^armes^  a  magnifi- 
cent parade-ground  in  which  ten  thousand  soldiers  have  room  for 
their  evolutions  ;  and  other  institutions  of  ancient  or  modern 
interest.  Having  in  a  quiet  way  seen  the  sights  in  Warsaw  they 
bade  farewell  to  Russia  at  this  point,  and  arrived  on  the  18th  of 
August  at  Vienna. 
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ENERAL  GRANT  and  party  were  met  at  the  Station 
in  Vienna  by  Mr.  Kasson,  the  United  States  Minister, 
the  attachee  of  the  American  legation,  and  a  crowd 
of  American  Citizens  who  cheered  him  lustily  as  he 
stepped  from  the  car.  The  day  was  passed  in  much 
needed  rest,  and  on  the  following  day  the  General  paid  a  visit  to  the 
American  Legation,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Count  Andrassy, 
the  first  Minister  of  the  Austrian  Council,  with  whose  Countess  the 
General"  dined  in  the  evening.  On  the  next  day  the  Ex-President 
had  an  audience  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  at  the  Palace  of 
Schoenbrunn,  and  on  the  2 Ist  of  August  he  and  Mrs.  Grant  dined 
with  the  Imperial  family.  On  the  22nd,  a  grand  diplomatic  dinner 
was  given  by  the  American  Minister  to  the  General,  at  which  all  the 
ambassadors  of  the  foreign  powers  were  present,  and  in  the  evening 
a  reception  and  ball  followed,  at  which  the  elite  of  Vienna  society 
were  present.  These  festivities  fuUy  occupied  the  time  of  the  party 
during  their  first  few  days.  When  they  found  leisure,  the  party, 
who  had  heard  from  the  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  enough  about 
the  beauties  of  the  Schoenbrunn  Palace  to  whet  their  curiosity, 
selected  it  as  the  first  place  to  visit.  Here  they  walked  through 
Chamber   after  Chamber  of  this  delightful  summer  residence,  beau- 
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tifully  embovvered  in  trees  and  gardens  in  a  picturesque  suburb 
of  the  city,  each  succeeding  roorh  presenting  something  novel  in 
the  way  of  elegant  furniture  and  ornamentation.  The  Imperial 
Palace,  a  vast  structure  of  irregulär  form,  was  next  examined.  This 
ancient  building  in  whose  western  wing  are  the  apartments  of  the 
Imperial  family,  contained  ihuch  that  was  of  interest  to  the  tourists. 
Quite   a  prolonged  stay  was   made  in  the  Imperial  Library,    which, 

occupying  a  beautiful 
building  on  the  Josephs- 
platz, contains  upwards 
of  350,000  volumes,  a 
collection  of  20,000  man- 
uscripts,  and  the  finest 
collection  of  engravings 
in  the  world,  numbering 
over  300,000,  and  con- 
sistin^,  in  the  main,  of 
works  of  art  of  great  val- 
ue  and  beauty.  In  the 
western  wing  was  seen 
the  beautiful  collection' 
of  jewels  belonging  to 
the  State  ;  the  German 
Imperial  regalia,  which 
were  used  for  several 
centuries  at  the  corona- 
tion  of  the  German  Em- 
perors  ;  the  famous  Florentine  diamond  of  133  carats  weight ;  an 
emerald  weighing  2,980  carats;  the  holy  relics,  consisting  of  the  holy 
spear  and  nails  of  the  cross;  and  a  magnificent  collection  of  chains, 
collars  and  other  Ornaments. 

Of  the  churches  visited  the.palm  of  honor  was  awarded  by  common 
consent  to  the  Cathedra]  of  St.  Stephen,  which,  in  some  respects, 
surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  yet  beheld  by  the  tourists.  The 
steeple  amazed  them.  Of  perfect  proportions,  this  wonderful  mass 
of  tapering  masonry,  rising  444  feet  into  the  air,  commanded  their 
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constant  admiration.  Accepting  an  invitation  to  view  the  surround- 
ing  country  from  its  summit,  the  party  reached  the  dizzy  height, 
where  their  trouble  was  repaid  by  a  view  unsurpassed  in  its  extent, 
beauty,  and  the  importance  of  its  historical  associations.  Beneatli 
them  lay  the  lovely  city  bathed  in  a  flood  of  sunlight,  in  which  each 
of  the  buildings  stood  out  with  marked  distinctness;  there  rolled  the 
Danube,  and  as  the  eye  wandered  it  feil  upon  a  dozen  fateful  fields 
— upon  the  spots  where  were  fought  the  historic  battles  of  Marchfeld, 
of  Wagram,  of  Aspern,  Schwechat  and  Essling.     Descending,  the 


The  Royal  Pal^-ce,  Munich. 

party  entered  the  body  of  the  church,  whose  grand  size  at  first 
seeraed  lost  in  the  beauty  of  the  proportions  of  the  interior.  A  chat 
with  the  attendant  resulted  in  the  knowledge  that  the  edilice  is  345 
feet  in  length  by  230  in  breadth,  and  that,  while  the  two  Byzantine 
turrets  flanking  the  western  portal  are  seven  centuries  old,  the  main 
building  was  begun  in  the  fourteenth  Century  and  completed  in  the 
fifteenth.  Here,  too,  was  seen  the  big  bell  of  Austria,  whose  nine- 
teen  tons  of  metal  were  supplied  from  the  cannon  captured  from  the 
besieging  Turks  in  1683,  when  the  brave  Sobieski  drove  Kara  Mus- 
tapha  and  his  Mohammedan  army  from  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and 
scattered  them  to  the  winds. 
12 
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Calls  were  also  made  at  the  famous  University,  which,  founded  in 
the  fourteenth  Century,  was  reorganized  by  the  indefatigabJe  Maria 
Teresa;  at  the  Imperial  Arsenal,  where  the  military  side  of  the  Gen- 
eral's  nature  was  gratified  with  a  display  of  barracks,  manufactories 
of  weapons,  cannon  fonndry,  and  armory  equal  in  capacity  to  any  that 
he  had  seen  among  the  many  military  nations  he  had  visited;  at  the 
Ambras  Museum,  where  vast  treasures'of  art  and  history  were  un- 
folded  to  view,  and  other  public  repositories  of  the  historical  relics  of 
the  land.  And  having  seen  all  these,  the  party,  as  was  their  wont  at 
every  place  they  visited,  made  inquiries  as  to  where  "thepeople" 
could  be  seen  enjoying  themselves.  The  armor  of  Scanderberg,  the 
tomahawk  of  Montezuma,  the  Standard  and  quiver  of  Kara  Mustapha, 
and  kindred  curiosities,  were  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  after 
awhile  they  grew  tiresome,  and  the  tourists'  minds  began  to  wander 
from  the  Austrian  heroes  of  centuries  ago  to  the  Austrian  people  of 
to-day.  A  trip  was  decided  upon  to  the  "  Prater,"  a  natural  park  on 
a  collection  of  low  islands  in  the  Danube,  much  frequented  by  the 
Viennese.  A  drive  was  had  along  the  Prater  Avenue — a  magnificent 
roadway  lined  with  beautiful  trees  along  its  entire  distance  of  two 
miles.  This  is  the  favorite  drive  of  the  wealthy,  corresponding  in 
Vienna  to  the  Rotten  Row  of  London.  It  divides  the  Prater  into 
two  parts,  called  respectively  Upper  and  Lower,  and  here  were  found 
the  people  enjoying  to  the  füll  the  natural  and  artificial  delights  of 
the  place.  The  Viennese  are  naturally  a  blithe  and  happy  people, 
and,  if  they  had  not  learned  this  already,  the  tourists  could  not  have 
failed  to  do  so  in  their  trip  to  the  famous  park.  Here  was  a  congre- 
gation  of  some  thousands  of  people  dressed  in  the  various  national 
costumes  of  the  Empire,  and  all  intent  on  enjoyraent  and  joUity. 
Crowded  cafes,  Swings  which  seemed  to  have  solved  the  problem  of 
perpetual  motion,  juggling  exhibitions,  circuses,  resorts  of  a  dozen 
difPerent  descriptions,  were  filled  with  laughing,  drinking  or  dancing 
crowds.  Unalloyed  and  unrestrained,  yet  innocent,  pleasure  reigned 
over  the  scene,  at  which  the  party  lingered  long,  and  on  leaving,  they 
acknowledged  that  the  scene  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  they 
had  hitherto  seen. 

The  Opera  House  was  visited,  and  the  verdict  of  the  party  was 
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that  the  structure  was  the  peer  of  aiiything  they  had  beheld  in  their 
travels.  Taken  altogether,  the  capital  of  Austria  made  a  very  favor- 
able  Impression  upon  the  tourists.  Several  drives  were  taken  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  which  showed  that  its  surroundings  were  of  a 
most  beautiful  nature. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  Situ- 
ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Iser,  on  a  plateau  of  land  elevated 
1,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  new  town  composed  of 
elegant  modern  buildings,  its  old  town  filled  with  public  institutions 
of  great  beauty  architecturally,  and  replete  with  historical  reminis- 
cences,  populated  with  a  happy  and  contented  people,  this  city 
impressed  the  tourists  as  being  one  of  the  most  pleasant  places  they 
had  ever  seen,  at  home  or  abroad.  Only  a  short  stay  was  made  here, 
however,  long  enough,  though,  to  enable  the  travelers  to  enjoy  the 
raanifold  beauties — the  vast  Cathedral,  the  Jesuit  Church,  the  Church 
of  St.  Cajetan  where  lie  the  remains  of  the  royal  family,  the  All 
Saints'  Chapel,  and  other  churches.  A  drive,  too,  was  had  along  the 
Ludwigsstrasse  and  the  Karlstrasse,  the  two  principal  thoroughfares 
of  the  new  city.  The  former  is  the  handsomest  street  in  the  place, 
whose  residences  delighted  the  eye,  not  only  by  their  individual 
beauty,  but  by  the  great  variety  displayed  in  their  architecture. 
A  visit  was,  of  course,  made  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
an  inspection  made  of  the  works  exhibited  in  its  various  depart- 
ments  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  lithography,  which 
is  of  special  interest  here,  having  been  invented  in  Munich  at 
the  close  of  the  18th  Century.  Here  were  seen  a  profusion  of 
works  of  art  of  all  descriptions.  In  the  department  devoted  to 
sculpture,  hall  after  hall  was  entered  until  the  mind  became 
«mbarrassed  in  the  attempt  to  remember  the  living  marbles 
or  the  special  irapressions  which  the  mo^  remarkable  among 
them  produced.  The  same  experience  was  had  in  the  picture 
gallery,  where  splendid  specimens  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  Ital- 
ian,  German,  Flemish,  Dutch,  Spanish  and  French  schools  were 
examined. 

Many  other  places  were  visited,  among  them  the  new  royal  Palace 
and  the  Witteisbach  Palace,  but  the  great  attraction  of  Munich  was 
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provided  in  its  art  treasures,  the  memory  of  which  lingered  with  tbe 
tourists  long  after  they  had  ieft  the  place. 

From  Munich  the  party  traveled  to  Augsburg,  an  antiquated  town 
whose  greatness  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  increasing  importance 
of  Munich.  Ulm;  Schaif hausen,  one  of  the  oldest  and  raost  pictur- 
esque  towns  in  Switzerland ;  Besancon,  noted  as  the  birth- place  of 
Victor  Hugo;  St.  Etienne,  the  Sheffield  of  France  by  virtue  of  its 
being  the  great  cutlery-factory  of  the  country,  were  reached  and 
passed  through;  and  the  first  stoppage  of  any  account  after  the 
departure  from   Munich,  was  made  at  Yichy,  which  town,  situated  on 


The  Town  Hall,  Ulm. 

the  right  bank  of  the  pleasant  river  of  Allier,  in  the  department  of 
the  same  name,  (^oes  the  same  kind  offices  to  the  rheumatic  of 
France  which  the  town  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  performs  for  the 
similarly  afflicted  in  the  United  States.  Here  are  eight  thermal 
Springs  which,  in  the  matter  of  heat  and  curative  properties,  rival  the 
famous  "  rahl  hole  "  and  arsenic  spring  of  the  Ozark  mountain  village. 
Here  are  hoteis  and  pleasant  boarding  houses  for  the  sick  who  flock 
to  Vichy  all  the  year  round.  The  waters  are,  unlike  those  of  the 
Arkansas  spa  which  are  almost  tasteless,  acidulous  and  alkaline,  their 
principal  mgredients   being  carbolate  of  soda  and  carbonic  acid  gas, 
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frora  which  results  bi-carbonate  of  soda  to  the  quantity,  according  to 
various  Springs,  of  39  to  50  grains  to  the  pint.  To  drink  and  bathe 
in  these  waters  come  the  rheumatic,  those  troubled  with  liver  and 
digestive  complaints,  .kidney  diseases  and  the  gout  which,  being 
essen tially  a  diplomatic  disease,  often  causes  the  presence  at  Vichy 
of  some  of  the  ruling  statesmen  of  Europe.  About  3,500  people 
visit  Vichy  annually,  and  upon  these  the  inhabitants  thrive,  as  is  the 
custom  at  watering  places  all  the  world  over. 

Limoges  and  Perigneux  were  called  at  by  the  tourists  as  they 
made  their  way  to  Bordeaux.  Here  the  party  once  more  Struck 
ocean  shipping,  the  three  miles  of  wharves  which  line  the  river 
Garonne  being  crowded  with  vessels,  among  which  were  several 
American  ships,  all  of  them  flying  the  national  colors  and  a  variety 
of  additional  bunting  in  honor  of  their  honored  fellow-countryman. 
The  evidences  of  comraercial  prosperity  multiply  •  as  the  travelers 
make  their  accustomed  tour  through  the  place.  The  süperb  quays, 
the  handsome  buildings  which  flank  them,  the  sea  of  masts,  factories 
of  various  kinds,  the  accomraodations  for  the  large  trade  done  in 
grain,  cattle  and  lumber,  and,  most  im.portant  of  all,  the  warehouses 
devoted  to  the  storing  of  wines,  of  which  the  city  exports  enormous 
quantities  annually  to  the  United  States,  BJngland  and  Russia,  all 
convince  them  that  they  are  in  one  of  the  great  business  eitles  of  the 
world.  The  departhient  of  Gironde,  of  which  Bordeaux  is  the  cap- 
ital,  is  the  producer  of  the  red  wines  which  form  the  city's  chief 
staple  of  trade.  The  average  annual  production  of  the  province  is 
nearly  50,000,000  gallons,  of  which  about  30,000,000  are  exported, 
and  the  balance  equally  divided  between  the  manufacture  of  Cognac 
and  the  home  consumption.  These  figures,  when  mentioned  to  the 
tourists,  rather  staggered  them,  but  when  they  were  taken  to  one  of 
the  many  subterranean  caverns  which  underlie  the  city,"  and  were 
shown  what  seemed  to  be  an  apparently  illimitable  waste  of  casks 
and  hogsheads  and  bottles  of  wine,  they  doubted  no  longer.  In  a 
visit  among  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  the  city,  the  Mu- 
seum with  its  public  library  of  110,000  volumes,  anda  very  fine  pic- 
ture  gallery  and  cabinet  of  antiquities;  the  Exchange,  which,  as 
became  so  important  a  commercial  centre,  was  a  magnificent  structure; 
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the  theatre,  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  at  a  cost  of  $800,000^ 
which  secured  it  tlie  handsomest  exterior  in  Europe  ;  the  archbishop's 
palace;  were  all  in  turn  visited,  yet  a  commercial  structure,  a  monster 
snuff  manufactory,  excited  more  comment  .than  buildings  whose 
stones  breathed  of  the  bygone  ages.  Here  was  seen  the  machinery 
with  which  the  tobacco  grown  in  America  is  converted  into  titillating 
powder  for  the  noses  of  Europe,  vvhose  fondness  for  the  habit  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  place  had  in  störe  40,000  hundred  weight 
of  the  raw  leaf  ready  to  undergo  the  various  processes  which  cul- 
minate  in  its  becoming  a  pulverized  thing  of  delight  —  to  thosa 
who  like  it. 


The  Town  and  Rock  op  Gibraltak. 

The  next  stopping  place  of  the  party  was  Biarritz.  A  lovely  spot 
in  the  province  of  Basses- Pyrenees,  it  had  a  special  interest  for  the 
tourists  from  its  associatidn  with  the  career  of  the  third  Napoleon. 
Here,  in*  1856,  that  monarch  fixed  the  summer  residence  of  himself 
and  Court,  building  the  Villa  Eugenia,  a  pretty  building  which,  how- 
ever,  lacks  all  jDretensions  to  Imperial  grandeur,  close  up  to  the  sea 
shore,  where  it  still  Stands  a  monument  of  the  departed  glory  of  the 
Bonapartes.  The  back-ground  of  Biarritz  is  the  Pyrenees  Moun- 
tains, over  which  the  party,  whose  thoughts  have  been  wandering  in 
the  direction  of  sunny  Spain  for  some  days  past,  are  soon  to  pass. 
The  town  of  Biarritz  was  soon  exhausted,  and  then  began  the  journey 
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in  the  direction  of  Madrid.  At  Irun,  a  town  just  over  the  frontier, 
the  party  was  met  by  a  General  of  King  Alfonso's  stafF,  who,  in  his 
monarch's  name,  welcomed  General  Grant  to  Spain,  and  stated  that 
the  King  had  directed  him  to  ofFer  the  use  of  His  Majesty's  special 
railway  carriage  to  the  party.  Comfortably  ensconced  in  the  regal 
cushions  the  travelers  entered  upon  their  delightful  Spanish  journey 
with  anticipations  which  were  not  doomed  to  disappointment.  San 
Sebastian,  Tolosa  and  Vergara  were  passed  on  the  way,  the  populace 
at  each  place  marking  their  respect  for  the  Ex-President.  An 
episode  of  the  journey  was  an  interview  which  took  place  between 
General  Grant  and  Signor  Castelar,  the  Ex-President  of  Spain.  The 
conversation  was  brief,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  an  exchange  of  com- 
pliments  between  the  two  Ex-Presidents.  iVs  they  parted,  the 
General  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  Signor  Castelar  at  Madrid,  to 
which  the  famous  statesman  replied  that  he  would  call  upon  the 
General  whenever  the  latter  desired  him  to  do  so. 

Vittoria,  where  the  Ex- President  met  the  King  for  the  first  time,  is 
an  unimportant  town,  which,  however,  has  an  interest  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  fought  the  battle  between  the  British  army  under 
Wellington  and  the  French  under  Joseph  ßonaparte  and  General 
Jourdan,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cannon  and  $5,000,000  worth  of  plunder.  Sixty-five  years 
after,  and  the  young  King  of  Spain  and  an  Ex-President  of  the 
United  States  meet  at  the  same  place,  but  on  how  diiferent  a  mission 
from  that  which  the  military  representatives  of  England  and  France 
had  on  hand  but  little  more  than  half  a  ceiitury  before.  The  King 
surprised  the  tourists  by  his  youthful  appearance.  But  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  he  looked,  in  spite,  too,  of  the  Captain-General's  uniform 
he  wore,  his  recent  bereavement  in  the  death  of  the  lovely  Mercedes, 
and  the  growing  cares  of  state,  even  younger.  The  usual  compli- 
ments  opened  their  conversation.  The  King  assured  the  General 
that  he  was  familiär  with  his  career,  and  that  the  genius  in  war  and 
statesmanship  which  he  had  displayed  as  General  and  President  had 
been  the  subject  of  his  admiration.  The  General  responded  in  like 
vein,  especially  dwelling  upon  the  sympathy  he  feit  for  the  young 
King  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  a  feeling  which,  he  added,  was  shared  by 
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the  whole  American  people.  The  King  was  cleeply  aifected  at  this 
remark,  and  the  emotion  which  he  displayed  in  an  exquisitely  tender 
reference  to  the  aflfection  which  had  bound  himself  and  his  wife  to- 
gether  almost  from  their  childhood,  made  a  deep  Impression  upon  the 
General.  The  General  then,  by  a  happy  turn  in  the  conversation, 
alluded  in  a  complimentary  vein  to  the  happy  condition  of  the  young 
King's  country,  which  now  was  free  from  war  and  with  every  indica- 
tion  of  increasing  prosperity.  It  was  singular  that,  but  a  few  days 
after  this  event,  General  Grant,  while  at  Madrid,  should  have  wit- 
nessed  the  attempt  made  upon  the  young  King's  life  by  an  assassin. 


COKDOVA. 


But  a  short  stay  was  made  at  Madrid.  The  party  arrived  here  on 
the  28th  of  October,  and  met  with  a  glorious  reception.  Here  they 
studied  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  the  romantic  Spaniards, 
in  their  walks  about  the  city  in  search  of  the  centres  of  interest. 
Located  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Manzanares  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Tagus,  in  the  centre  of 'a  piain  which  falls  but  little  short  of  a  desert 
in  its  barrenness,  it  lacks  those  outside  attractions  which  the  Ameri- 
can traveler  looks  for  as  an  essential  adjunct  to  a  great  city.  There 
wäre  no  pleasant  country  drives  to  woo  them  away  from  intra-mural 
sight-seeing,  which,  consequently,   was   pursued  with  all  the  more 
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vigor.  The  first  public  building  visited  was  the  Royal  Palace,  whose 
open  plazqs  were  much  admired.  The  interior  of  the  vast  edifice, 
with  its  ceüings  painted  by  Velasquez  and  other  noted  artists,  its 
walls  adorned  with  the  riebest  marbles  and  most  resplendent  mirrors, 
and  its  armory  filled  with  modern  weapons,  and,  of  more  interest  to  the 
travelers,  with  a  collection  of  Moorish  arms  and  accoutreraents,  occu- 
pied  much  of  their  attention  and  time.  At  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  situated  in  the  Prado,  the  Hyde  Park  of 
Madrid,  which,  two  miles  in  length,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
public  pleasure  grounds  in  the  world,  they  gazed  upon  the  various 
magnificent  works  of  art,  comprising  the  most  famous  productions  of 
Murillo,  Velasquez,  among  Spanish  masters;  works  by  Rubens, 
Titians,  Paul  Veronese,  Guido,  Raphael  and  others  of  the  great 
painters.  Churches  were  entered  and  subjected  to  critical  examina- 
tion;  but  perhaps  *the  sight  which  pleased  the  tourists  most  was 
obtained  in  a  survey  of  the  exterior  grandeur  and  interior  solemnity 
of  the  Escurial.  This  former  palace  of  the  Spanish  Kings,  in  which 
they  have  found  a  final  resting  place  after  death,  is  situated  about 
twenty-five  miles  northwest  from  Madrid,  in  a  barren  and  dismal 
region.  Built  by  Phillip  the  Second  in  the  time  lapsing  between 
1563  and  1583,  it  was  intended  by  him  originally  for  a  monastery, 
which  he  had  vowed  to  build  in  honor  of  St.  Lorenzo  who  one  day 
very  kindly,  in  1557,  assisted  the  King  to  vanquish  his  French 
enemies  at  St.  Quentin.  St.  Lorenzo  having  sufFered  martyrdom 
by  being  broiled  alive  on  a  gridiron,  the  King  conceived  the  quaint 
idea  of  having  the  promised  monastery  partake  of  the  shape  of  that 
useful  culinary  implement.  Twenty-one  years'  labor  and  an  ex- 
penditure  of  $15,000,000  completed  the  work,  in  which  the  body  of 
the  gridiron  was  represented  by  seventeen  ranges  of  buildings  cross- 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles,  forming  a  parallelogram  enclosing 
twenty-four  courts,  with  a- Square  tower  two  Imndred  feet  in  height 
flanking  each  corner  of  the  building,  the  whole  thus  representing  a 
gridiron  reversed,  the  towers  serving  as  the  upturned  feet.  The 
handle  of  the  implement  was  represented  by  a  wing  460  feet  long,  in 
which  were  situated  the  royal  apartments.  The  total  length  of  the 
structure  when  completed  was  740  feet,  north  and  south,  and  580  feet 
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east  and  west,  the  average  height  of  the  walls  being  sixty  feet.  A 
search  through  the  interior  of  the  building  failed  to  reward  the 
tourists  Tvith  the  beauty  they  had  anticipated  viewing.  The  bright- 
ness  which  had  been  the  characteristic  of  the  palaces  previously  seen 
was  searched  for  in  vain.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  found  in 
the  church  which,  built  after  the  general  plan  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
with  a  grand  altar  ninety  feet  in  height,  composed  of  Jasper  and 
giided  bronze,  placed  upon  an  estradi  supported  by  pillars  of  red  and 
green  marble,  its  walls  incrusted  with  porphyry  and  exquisite  mar- 
bles  and  flanked  by  statue  portraits  of   the  Kings,  fine  paintings  and 
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numerous  other  embellishments,  had  but  little  of  the  gloom  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Escurial.  In  the  royal  apartments  splendor  was 
searched  for  in  vain,  the  only  evidences  of  outlay  being  provided  in  a 
couple  of  picture  galleries,.  most  of  whose  best  works,  however,  had 
been  carried  off  to  adorn  the  galleries  at  Madrid.  *When  the  party 
reached  their  home  at  Madrid  they  discussed  the  Escurial  very  criti- 
cally,  and  combined  in  the  opinion  that  while  the  grandeur  of  the 
exterior  far  outranked  the  inside  display,  the  most  remarkable  fact 
connected  with  the  structure  was  that  its  walls  of  grayish-white 
stone,  though  just  three  centuries  old,  displayed  but  little  trace  of 
having  combated  the  rains  and  winds  of  so  long  a  period.  The 
visit  to  the   Escurial   closed  sight-seeing  at   Madrid.       After  arest, 
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the  pärty  again  started  forth  on  their  round-the-world  roam,  stoppingr 
next  at  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal. 

This  charming  city,  built  on  a  number  of  hüls,  whose  reflected 
palaces,  churches  and  convents  dance  in  the  waters  of  the  river 
Tagus  below,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  European  capitals. 
Its  elevated  lands  have  provided  an  abundance  of  splendid  sites  for 
the  public  buildings,  which  have  been  distributed  thereon  with  con- 
summate  architectural  skill.  Thus  in  gazing  at  the  city  froni  a  point 
selected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tagus,  the  tourists  see  at  a 
glance  the  ancient  and  beautiful  Castle  and  citadel  of  St.  George, 
which  crowns  the  highest  summit  in  the  city ;  the  Necessidades 
Palace,  nestled  among  embowering  gardens;  the  Convent  of  San 
Bento,  where  the  Cortes  holds  its  sittings;  the  Cathedral,  and  other 
public  edifices  whose  domes,  spires  and  towers  stand  out  splendidly 
against  the  background  of  bright  southern  sky.  In  the  city  these 
buildings  reward  a  closer  inspection  with  many  beauties,  yet  the 
tourists  feit  a  disappointment  in  noticing  that  inany  of  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  especially  in  that  oldest  part  of  the  town  which 
escaped  the  earthquake  of  1755 — an  event,  by  the  way,  of  which  the 
Lisbon  er,  albeit  the  catastrophe  is  over  a  Century  old,  never  tires  of 
talking.  During  the  stay  of  General  Grant  in  Lisbon,  the  King  of 
Portugal,  Don  Luis  the  First,  an  able  and  energetic  young  monarch  of 
forty,  was  very  attentive  to  his  American  visitor.  Very  shortly  after 
the  Generalis  arrival  the  King  met  him,  and  extended  courtesies 
which  were  accepted.  An  audience  in  the  palace  followed,  in  which 
the  King  and  the  Ex-President  had  a  cosy  and  comfortable  chat,  in 
the  course  of  which  royalty  gave  the  citizen  to  understand  that  he 
was  quite  anxious  to  cultivate  closer  commercial  relations  between 
his  little  Kingdom  and  the  Great  Republic.  He  explained  the  busi- 
ness  capabilities  of  his  domain  and  the  excellences  of  its  principal 
harbor,  through  which  medium,  he  explained,  a  fine  trade  might  be 
cultivated,  in  which  the  manufactures  and  natural  products  of  botli 
countries  might  be  exchanged  to  mutual  advantage.  x\t  the  close  of 
the  interview,  the  King,  who  has  pronounced  literary  tastes,  which 
have  led  him  to  make  what  are  acknowledged  to  be  excellent  transla- 
tions  into  Portuguese  of  several  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  made  the 
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General  a  present  of  his  translation  of  "  Hamlet,"  with  an  autogräphic 
inscription.  This  the  General  accepted,  but  when  the  King  offered 
to  follow  up  his  literary  gift  with  the  ofFer  to  decorate  the  Ex-Presi- 
dent with  the  Order  of  the  Grand  Gross  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  the 
American  Citizen  declined  with  thanks,  as  became  an  American 
Citizen  who  had  once  held  the  highest  office  in  his  1  and,  one  of  whose 
requirements  is  that  the  incumbent  shall  not  accept  decorations  of 
-any  kind. 

A   very   pleasant   visit  followed    to  the   Palace  of   Cintra,  where 
resides  Don  Fernando,  the  father  of  the  King,  a  stately  old  gentle- 
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man  of  sixty,  who  did  the  honors  gracefully  to  the  party  which,  on 
this  occasion,  consisted,  besides  the  General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  of 
American  Consul  Dimon,  Viscount  Fernes,  M.  Gunha  de  Maier, 
formerly  Fortuguese  Consul-General  to  the  United  States  and  the 
author  of  a  Fortuguese  history  of  the  American  Repnblic.  Here 
was  spent  a  delightful  day.  The  town  of  Gintra,  situated  on  the 
«dge  of  a  granitic  sierra,  which  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  beauti- 
ful  Estrella  ränge  of  mountains,  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  which  is  only  fifteen  miles  distant.  Their 
elegant  residences,  scattered  about  the  umbrageous  slopes  of  the 
place,  were  a  constant  source   of  pleasure  to  the  travelers  as  they 
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neared  the  summit  of  the  peak  on  which  Stands  the  lovely  Palace  of 
the  Ex-Regent.  Here,  thanks  to  the  genial  hospitality  of  their 
royal  host,  the  party  enjoyed  to  the  füll  the  many  pleasures  which 
only  such  an  Eden  coiild  afford,  and  when  the  hour  for  parting  drew 
near,  universal  regret  was  expressed  at  the  necessity  of  leaving  so 
beauteous  a  scene. 

Other  Spanish  points  had  to  be  visited,  however,  and  once  more  the 
.  travelers  got  under  way,  until  they  were  stayed  by  the  city  of  Cor- 
.  dova,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Governor  and  other  authorities  of 
the  city,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  make  the  party  comfortable.  The 
city  of  Cordova  is  interesting  as  bearing  evidences  of  three  distinct 
civilizations,  that  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  the  city,  by  the  name  of 
Cordoba,  was  founded  in  152  B.  C;  that  of  the  Moors,  under  whom, 
as  capital  of  the  Moorish  Empire  of  Spain,  it  grew  to  be  a  great  city 
of  nearly  a  miliion  inhabitants,  with  hundreds  of  mosques,  and  with  a 
rare  name  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  of  science  ;  and  later,  that  of  the 
modern  Spaniards.  The  glory  of  the  Roman  occupancy  has  all  van- 
ished,  save  the  stone  bridge  which  crosses  the  Guadalquiver  ;  while  the 
only  remnant  of  consequence  of  the  palmy  days  of  Moorish  rule  is 
the  Great  Mosque  which  was  founded  by  Ahderrahamann  the  Wise, 
in  the  year  '786.  This  famous  structure  was  among  the  first  of  the 
buildings  of  Cordova  visited  by  the  tourists.  They  were  greatly 
Struck  by  its  beauty,  which  seemed  the  more  remarkable  from  its 
setting  in  a  land  which  belongs  to  the  civilization  of  to-day.  As 
they  stood  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  for  the  Mohammedan  mosque 
of  a  thousand  years  ago  is  now  utilized  as  a  Christian  place  of  wor- 
ship,  and  gazed  up  at  the  light,  elegant  roof  overhead,  arching  up- 
wards  from  four  hundred  slender  pillars,  they  united  in  the 
opinion  that  its  beauty  was  unique,  and  that  the  removal  of  '800  of 
the  1,200  pillars  of  Jasper,  porphyry  and  marble,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  congregation,  was  an  act  of  vandalism  which  might  be 
forgiven,  but  never  could  be  repaired. 

Seville  was  the  next  of  the  Spanish  cities  visited.  Situated  on  the 
Guadalquiver,  at  a  point  where  formerly  stood  a  Moorish  city,  it  con- 
tains  several  interesting  relics  of  that  people,  conspicuous  araong 
which  are  the  walls  of  the  city  with  their  sixty-six  towers  and  fifteen 
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gates.  The  band  of  the  despoiler,  however,  has  been  busy  here, 
too,  and,  where  the  cathedral  now  Stands,  formerly  existed  a  magnifi- 
cent  mosque.  A  visit  was  made  by  the  tourists  to  the  Alcazar,  or 
Royal  Palace,  a  splendid  building,  in  the  examination  of  which  they 
passed  considerable  time.  Other  places  were  also  visited,  and  the 
lovely  city,  famous  in  a  hundred  songs,  was  not  departed  from  until 
its  many  natural  and  artificial  beauties  had  been  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
A  pleasing  incident  of  the  sojourn  at  Seville  was  the  visit  of  General 
Grant  to  the  Duo  de  Montpensier,  who,  the  day  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Ex-President,  called  upon  him  and  invited  him  and  his  friends  to 
his  residence  at  St.  Telmo.  Here  a  most  agreeable  time  was  passed, 
during  which  the  Duke,  who  had  been  but  recently  bereaved  of  his 
daughter,  Queen  Mercedes,  showed  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  affairs 
in  America. 

The  beautiful  city  of  Cadiz  was  the  last  of  the  Spanish  cities  visited 
by  the  party,  who,  after  staying  a  brief  time  in  the  city,  embarked  on 
the  steamer  for  Ireland. 
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Doing  Dublin  —  A  Glorious  Reception  —  The  Beauties  of  Sackville  Street  —  Life  in  London- 
derry  —  A  Lasting  Ovation  —  Belfast  —  Portadown  —  Dundalk  —  Drogheda  —  The  Cork 
Unpleasantness  —  Back  to  London. 


N  the  2d  of  July  General  Grant  left  England  for  a  brief 
visit  to  Ireland.  The  party  accompanying  him  con- 
sisted  of  General  Noyes,  General  Badeau,  Mr.  Russell 
Teney,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Dublin  was  their  destina- 
tion  and  they  reached  it  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  and 
were  met  by  Sir  J.  Barrington,  Lord  Mayor  of  the  Irish  Capital,  who 
took  the  party  in  charge,  and  had  thera  conveyed  to  the  Shelburne 
Hotel,  where  very  soon  the  appreciation  of  the  Ex-President's  presence 
which  had  been  predicted  as  a  feature  of  the  Irish  visit  was  made 
apparent.  The  early  visit  made  by  United  States  Consul  Barrow,  was 
followed  immediately  by  calls  made  by  many  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  the  place,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  during  the  early  days 
of  the  Dublin  sojourn,  the  General  would  have  to  defer  sight-seeing 
to  the  demands  upon  his  time  by  the  enthusiastic  Dubliners.  Towards 
noon  the  Lord  Mayor,  appreciating  the  fact  that  the  General  would 
like  to  view  the  most  famous  among  the  buildings  for  which  Dublin 
is  notable  among  European  cities,  called  for  him  in  his  carriage  and 
took  him  for  a  drive.  The  first  place  visited  was  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Science,  Literature  and  Antiquities,  where  were  seen  a 
number  of  relics  of  the  ancient  days  of  Erin,  which  interested  the 
General  deeply.  Calls  were  then  made  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Stock  Exchange.     Trinity  College  was 
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visited,  and  the  carriage  then  turned  into  Sackville  street,  one  of  the 
finest  aveniies  in  Europö,  in  which  rapid  surveys  were  taken  of  the 
Post  Office  and  the  Rotunda,  the.  Nelson  Pillar,  and  other  features  of 
interest.  At  the  City  Hall  a  halt  was  made,  and  here  the  General  was 
met  by  Sheriff  Burke  and  the  members  of  the  City  Council,  all  clad  in 
their  robes  of  office  in  honor  of  the  Ex-President's  visit.  Here,  with 
appropriate  ceremonial,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  conferred  upon 
th'e  General,  accompanied  by  a  handsomely  illuminated  certificate, 
enclosed  in  an  elegant  casket  of  carved  bog-oak.  In  making  the 
presentation    the   Mayor    referred    to   the  cordiality  always  existing 


Bank  op  Ireland  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

between  America  and  Ireland,  and  hoped   that  in  Arnerica  General 
Grant  would  do  everything  he  could  to  help  a  people  who  sympathized 
with  every  American  movement. 
General  Grant  replied  as  follows  : 

I  fecl  very  proud  of  being  made  a  Citizen  of  the  principal  city  of  Ireland, 
and  no  honor  that  I  have  received  lias  given  me  greater  satisfaction.  I  am  by 
birtli  the  Citizen  of  a  country  where  there  are  more  Irishmen,  native. 
born  or  by  descent,  than  in  all  Ireland.  Wlien  in  office  I  liad  the  honor,  and 
it  was  a  great  oue  indeed,  of  representing  more  Irishmen  and  descendants  of 
Irishmen  than  does  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  England.  I  am  not  an  eloquent 
Speaker,  and  can  siniply  thank  you  for  the  great  courtesy  you  have  shown  me. 

Three  cheers  were  given  for  General  Grant,  and  three  more  were 
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given  for  America.  Dr.  Butt,  the  leader  of  the  "  home-rule  "  party 
in  Ireland,  as  first  honorary  freeman  of  the  city,  made  a  speech  highly 
complimentary  to  General  Grant,  which  closed  the  ceremonies  of  the 
occasion.  The  General  was  then  driven  to  the  vice-regal  lodge  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  Phoenix  Park,  where  he  had  de  jeuner  with 
the  Viceroy. 

In  the  evening  a  grand  banquet  was  given  in  his  honor  at  the 
Mansion  House,  at  which  two  hundred  guests  were  present.  The 
Lord  Mayor  presided.  General  Noyes  answered  to  the  toast  to  the 
health  of  President  Hayes,  and  then  came  the  event  of  the  evening, 


The  Foür  Coubts,  Dublin. 


the  toast  to  the  Ex-President  and  the  response  which  he  made  to  it, 
which  is  perhaps  the  longest  speech  of  his  life.  In  opening,  he  re- 
ferred  to  himself  as  a  Citizen  of  Dublin,  and  intimated,  amid  much 
laughter  and  cheering,  that  he  might  return  to  Dublin  one  day  and 
run  against  Barrington  for  Mayor  and  Butt  for  Parliament,  at  the  same 
time  warning  these  gentlemen  that  he  was  generally  a  troublesome 
candidate.  Turning  into  a  more  serious  vein  he  alluded  tö  the  com- 
mercial  depression  which  then  was  feit  by  countries  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean,  and  showed  that  while  the  war  in  America  had  given  to 
European  countries  a  false  prosperity  for  the  time  being,  and  they  were 
suffering  from  the  inevitable  depression  which  followed,  the  United 
States  had  turned  the  corner  and  had  entered  upon  an  era  of  sound 
13 
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business  prosperity,  in  which  in  time  the  European  nations  would  also 
share.  He  concluded  this  speech,  which  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  has  soraewhat  of  the  prophetic  in  it,  as  foUows : 

Now  we  have  turned  the  corner.  We  have  had  our  days  of  depression  ; 
yours  are  just  Coming  on.  Our  prosperity  is  commencing,  and  as  we  become 
prosperous  you  will  too,  (applause),  because  we  become  increased  consumers 
of  your  products  as  well  as  of  our  own.  Two  distinguished  men  have 
alluded  to  this  subject ;  one  was  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
Said  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  would  be  feit  to  the  bounds  of 
the  civilized  world.  (Applause.)  The  other  was  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  most 
fair  man  I  know,  and  he  says  the  same  as  President  Hayes. 

All  day  Saturday  General  Grant  spent  in  strolling  about  the  city, 
dropping  in  quietly  here  and  there  wherever  his  guides  suggested  the 
inspection  of  some  Institution  of  special  importance.  In  this  way  the 
party  made  themselves  familiär  with  all  the  notable  points  of  the 
city.  The  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  which  the  General  had  made  a  brief 
visit  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  was  examined  at  leisure,  and  here  were 
Seen  ordinary  commercial  Operations  being  transacted  in  rooms  which 
years  before  had  been  occupied  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  Opposite 
the  bank  was  Trinity  College,  a  famous  scholastic  Institution  which, 
founded  under  the  authority  of  Pope  John  the  Twenty-second,  has, 
with  the  exception  of  a  supension  of  its  Operations  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  been  engaged  in  an  educational  work  not  sur- 
passed  by  the  sister  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

On  Monday  morning,  January  6th,  the  party  left  Dublin  for  London- 
derry.  On  the-way  the  demonstrations  of  pleasure  made  by  the  Irish 
people  at  the  presence  of  the  Ex-President  were  unmistakable.  Every 
place  at  which  the  train  stopped  had  sent  its  enthusiastic  crowds  to  the 
Station,  where  the  General  had  to  acknowledge  the  welcome.  At 
Dundalk,  Omagha,  Strabane  and  other  places,  notwithstanding  the 
morning  was  cold,  and  ice,  snow  and  cold  winds  made  the  open  air  a 
most  undesirable  whereabouts,  the  people  gathered  in  masses  to  cheer 
the  Ex-President,  crowding  round  the  car  and  shoving  their  hands 
through  the  window  to  shake  hands  with  him  whenever  possible.  At 
2  P.  M.  the  train  reached  Derry.  Heavy  rain  had  fallen  and  frozen, 
covering  the  ground  and  buildings  with  ice,  which  had  the  effect  of 
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giving  the  city  a  remarkably  beautiful  appearance.  At  the  Station 
an  immense  crowd,  apparently  the  whole  town  and  neighborhood,  had 
.assembled.  The  Mayor  welcomed  General  Grant  cordially,  and  he  left 
the  Station  amid  great  cheering  by  the  crowd  vvhich  followed  his 
carriage  to  the  hotel.  In  the  harbor  the  ships  were  decorated  with 
flags  and  streamers,  and  the  town  was  in  holiday  attire.  At  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  party  drove  through  a  cold,  drivingrain  in  state  to 
the  ancient  Town  Hall.  Here  the  crowd  was  so  dense  that  progress 
through  it  was  raade  with  great  difficulty.     When  the  passage  had 
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been  effected,  the  Ex-President  was  received  by  the  Mayor  and 
Council  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  an  address  extolling  the  military 
and  civil  career  of  General  Grant  as  second  only  to  that  of 
Washington,  was  read.  General  Grant  signed  the  roll,  thus  making 
himself  an  Ulster  Irishman,  and  made  a  brief  address,  in  which  he 
Said  that  no  incident  of  his  trip  was  more  pleasant  than  accepting 
-citizenship  at  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  so  ancient  and 
honored  a  city,  with  whose  history  the  people  of  America  were 
familiär.  He  expressed  regret  that  his  stay  in  Ireland  was  tobe  a  brief 
one.     It  had  been  his  Intention  to  embark  from  Queenstown  direct 
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for  the  United  States,  in  which  case  he  would  have  made  a  lengthy 
stay,  but  having  resolved  to  visit  India,  his  visit  would  necessarily  be 
a  short  one.  He  could  not,  however,  return  home  without  seeing 
Ireland,  and  a  people  in  whose  welfare  the  people  of  the  United 
States  took  so  deep  an  interest. 

In  the  evening  the  General  attended  a  banquet  tendered  him  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  city.  The  leading  Citizens  of  the  province  of  Ulster 
were  present,  and  the  dinner  was  remarkably  good.  The  reception 
of  the  Ex-President  was  enthusiastic  and  cordial  in  the  extreme. 
General  Grant,  in  response  to  a  toast,  made  a  brief  speech,  in  which 
he  said  that  he  should  have  feit  that  his  European  tour  would  have 

been  incomplete 
.  ^^i-^Tf^g^p  if  hehadnotseen 

the  ancient  and 
illustrious  city  of 

whose  history 
was  well  known 
throughout 
America,  and  the 
people  of  whose 
city  and  vicinity 
had  had  a  re- 
markable  influ- 
ence  upon  the 
development    of 

American  character.  He  closed  by  cordially  welcoming  to  the  United 
States  all  Irishmen  who  chose  to  make  their  home  there — a  welcome 
which,  he  assured  them,  was  shared  by  the  American  people. 

In  the  morning  the  party  strolled  round  the  town,  looking  at  the 
historic  walls,  and  visiting  Walker's  Pillar,  Roaring  Meg,  and  other 
curiosities  of  the  town. 

The  enthusiasm  which  marked  the  London derry  reception  was 
repeated  at  Belfast.  By  the  time  this  point  was  reached,  the  party 
was  augmented  by  Sir  Hervey  Bruce,  Lieutenant  of  the  County, 
Mr.  Taylor,  M.  P.  for  Coleraine,  and  other  local  magnates.     At  every 
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«tation  there  were  crowds  assembled,  and  when  the  cars  stopped,  the 
people  rushed  forward  to  shake  hands  with  the  General.  Some  were 
old  soldiers  who  had  been  in  the  American  ^rniy,  and  they  were 
€specially  loud  and  hearty  in  their  demonstrations.  One  of  these 
remarked  that  the  General  had  made  him  a  prisoner  at  Paducah, 
while  another  asked  him  to  give  him  a  Shilling  in  remembrance  of  old 
times.  Cheers  for  Grant  and  America  rent  the  air.  At  Coleraine  the 
General,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Taylor,  M.  P.  for  that  constituency, 
left  the  cars  and  received  an  address,  in  his  reply  to  which  he 
repeated  his  hope,  previously  expressed,  that  the  period  of  depression 
was  over,  and  that  American  prosperity  was  already  aiding  prosper- 
ity   in    Ireland.  '  =i^^&r 

Another  crowd  ^^t^^^fc^    -vpg^-- 

at    Ballymoney  _.  .-.._™^-_-   ^^^^         . 

testified  its  ~  ad- 

miration  of  the 

Ex  -  President, 

and  at  half  past 

2     o'clock    the 

train    ran    into 

Belfast  Station, 

where    the    re- 

ception  was  one 

of  the  most  im- 

posing  and  ex- 

traordinary  which  the  General  had  yet  received.     A  glance  from  the 

train  window  revealed  aseaof  heads  below.     Scarlet  carpet  covered 

the  Station  platform.     As  the  Mayor  and  members  of  the  city  Council 

welcomed  the  General,  he  descended  from  the  cars  and  was  received 

with  tremendous  cheers.     As  the  carriages  containing  the  city  author- 

ities  and  their  illustrious  guest  moved  off,  the  crowds  ran  after  them 

and  surrounded  the  hotel  where  the  General  was  being  entertained. 

The  American  and  English  colors  were  seen  floating  from   all  the 

public  buildings,  and  the  carriages  sped  on  their  way,  followed  by 

oheering  crowds.     In  fact,  the  whole  town  was  en  fete. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  luncheon  was  served,  during  which 
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the  delighted  people,  braving  the  heavy  snow-storra  which  pelted 
them,  remained  outside,  cheering  every  now  and  then  as  they  heard 
demonstrations  by  the  more  comfortably  situated  lunchers.  The- 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  was  present,  and  the  post  of 
honor  was  accorded  to  his  Lordship.  The  Speakers  spoke  very  cor- 
dially  of  America,  and  displayed  a  desire  to  have  General  Grant 
declare  himself  in  favor  of  free  trade,  but  the  General,  in  his  remarks,. 
made  no  allusion  to  the  subject,  to  the  disappointment  of  many 
present.  Minister  Noyes  made  a  capital  local  hit  in  his  speech  when. 
he  Said  that  General  Grant  showed  his  appreciation  of  Belfast  men  by 
appointing  A.  T.  Stewart,  of  Belfast,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
by  oiFering  George  H.  Stuart,  a  Belfast  boy,  the  portfolio  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

On  the  following  morning  the  General  and  party,  accompanied  by 
Major  Brown,  visited  several  large  mills  and  industrial  establishments- 
of  the  city.  Before  he  left  the  hotel  he  was  waited  on  by  a  number 
of  the  leading  Citizens  and  several  clergymen,  among  them  Bishop 
Ryan,  of  Buffalo,  and  Mr.  Cronin,  editor  of  the  Catholic  Union^  with 
whom  very  pleasant  interviews  were  had.  The  party  were  delighted 
with  their  morning  researches,  especially  with  their  visit  to  the  linen- 
manufactories,  which  are  here  of  such  importance  that  they  place 
Belfast  at  the  head  of  the  linen  trade  in  Ireland.  The  ship-yards 
were  also  found  füll  of  interest,  and  the  visit  to  the  immense  ship- 
yard  where  the  White  Star  steamers  were  built  and  where  the  work- 
men,  numbering  2,000,  gathered  round  the  Ex-President's  carriage- 
and  cheered  him  lustily  as  they  ran  alongside,  was  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten  episode  of  the  Irish  trip,  füll  as  it  was  of  delightful  surprises* 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  party  left  for  Dublin.  The 
departure  was  as  great  an  Ovation  as  the  arrival  had  proved.  The 
Mayor,  with  Sir  John  Preston  and  the  American  Consul,  accompanied 
the  General  to  the  depot.  As  the  train  moved  off,  the  crowd  cheered 
grandly,  following  the  lead  of  the  Mayor.  One  Irishman,  in  an 
advanced  State  of  enthusiasm,  called  out,  "  Three  cheers  for  Oliver 
Cromwell  Grant,"  but  to  this  there  was  only  a  faint  response. 

On  the  way  to  Dublin,  ovations  of  less  size  but  equal  enthusiasm 
awaited  the  General.     Immense  crowds  were  present  at  each  Station^ 
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the  populations  apparently  turning  out  en  mdsse.  The  General  was 
loudh^  cheered,  and  thousands  crowded  round  the  cars  in  the  hope  ol" 
shaking  him  by  the  hand.  One  little  girl  at  Portadown  created  con- 
siderable  merriment  by  asking  the  General  to  give  her  love  to  her 
aunt  in  America.  At  Dundalk,  the  brother  of  Robert  Nugent,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel  of  the  Sixty-Ninth  New  York  Regiment  in  1861,  and 
afterwards  Commander  of  a  brigade  in  the  ISecond  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  made  a  special  effort  to  secure  a  brief  interview  with 
the  General,  during  which  he  assured  him  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him 
to  welcome  his  brother's 

Commander    to    Ireland.  '%^^^ 

At  Drogheda  the  demon-  ^^  -^t%?---S^ 

stration  was  intensely  en- 
thusiastic,  Ihe  train  being 
delayed  several  minutes 
by  the  unwillingness  of 
the  crowds  to  allow  the 
train  to  depart  with  its 
distinguished  occupant. 
At  Dublin  the  party 
were  again  met  by  Lord 
Mayor  Barrington.  As 
soon  as  they  had  descend- 
ed,  the  Lord  Mayor  in- 
vited  the  General  into 
his  own  carriage  and 
drove  him  to  Western 
Row,where  the  Irish  mail 
train  was  ready  to  depart,  having  been  detained  eight  minutes  for  the 
Ex- President.  Here  a  cordial  farewell  took  place.  The  Mayor  and 
his  friends  begged  the  General  to  return  soon  and  make  a  longer 
stay.  The  mail  train  whirled  them  on  to  Kingston,  where  the  party 
were  made  comfortable  in  the  special  cabin,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  them  on  the  steamer  in  which  they  were  once  more  to  cross  the 
Irish  sea.  An  amusing  episode  enlivened  the  scene  of  departure. 
When  the  steamer  was  about  to  depart,  the  Irish  inspector  of  detec- 
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tives  inquired  minutelyof  a  member  of  the  party  concerning  each  of 
its  members  on  board,  appareiitly  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  were 
exactly  the  same  gentlemen  who  landed  there  five  days  ago,  and  that 
none  who  came  were  disguised  Fenian  emissaries  masquerading  as 
American  generals,  and  who  had  remained  behind  while  allowing 
some  of  their  accomplices  to  get  away  under  the  same  disguise. 

The  reception  which  the  Ex-President  received  in  Ireland  was  a 
most  remarkable  one.  Enthusiasm  marked  his  entire  visit.  It  was 
an  Ovation  at  every  step.  There  was  but  one  little  dra^wback  to  the 
universal  joy,  and,  while  it  might  be  pleasanter  not  to  allude  to  it,  the 
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decided  Sensation  the  incident  created  at  the  time  makes  it  incumbent 
upon  the  historian  of  Grant's  voyage  round  the  world  to  give  it  abrief 
mention. 

In  anticipation  of  a  visit  by  the  Ex- President  to  Cork,  Mr.  Richmond, 
the  United  States  Consul  at  that  point,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Coun- 
cil, announcing  that  General  Grant  would  visit  that  city  within  a  few 
days.  The  national  element  of  the  Council,  actuated  by  the  belief 
that  the  Ex-President  was  opposed  to  that  religion  to  which  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  South  of  Ireland  are  devotedly  attached,  and  failing 
to  See  in  the  reception  of  the  distinguished  American  by  the  Pope, 
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and  bis  cordiai  intercourse  with  other  Catholic  magnates,  a  sufficient 
assurance  that  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Church  were  satisfied  with 
his  cäreer,  ordered  the  letter  to  be  simply  "  read,"  and  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  on  it.  This  action,  of  course,  though  it  did  not  reflect 
the  feeling  of  the  Citizens  of  Cork,  deprived  them  of  the  pleasure  of 
a  visit  by  the  General.  Had  he  visited  the  city  there  is  no  doubt  he 
would  have  been  received  as  enthusiastically  as  at  any  other  of  the 
towns  in  Ireland  which  he  visited.  As  an  Ex-Mayor  of  Cork  at  the  time 
remarked,  "  It  is  a  pity  that  the  General  has  determined  to  return  to 
Paris  instead  of  visiting  Cork,  where  he  would  have  received  such  an 
Ovation  from  the  self-respecting  populace  as  would  prove  that  the  Irish 
heart  beats  in  sympathy  with  America." 

The  General  left  behind  him  in  Ireland  a  souvenir  of  his  visit,  the 
nature  of  which  will  be  explained  by  the  following  extract  froni  the 
Dublin  Irish  Times  : 

The  excellent  crayon  portrait,  drawn  by  Hartsliorne,  the  American  artist 
at  present  staying  in  Dublin,  was  presented  this  morning,  by  General  Grant, 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  the  accompanying  letter  : 

January  4th. 

My  Dear  Lord  Mayor  : — The  artist  who  drew  the  portrait  of  me,  which 
was  hung  in  the  banquet  hall  last  evening,  has  presented  it  to  me,  to  be  pre- 
sented again  to  such  person  as  I  may  choose.  As  I  am  now  an  Irish  Citizen 
of  good  Standing,  I  do  not  wish  to  carr}^  it  away  with  me.     May  I  ask  you 

to  accept  it '  Very  truly  yours, 

U.   S.  GRANT. 
To  Sir  John  Barrington. 

The  Lord  Mayor  replied  as  follows  : 

The  Mansion  House,  Dublin,  January  4th. 
My  Dear  General  Grant  : — I  accept,  with  pleasure,  the  portrait  of  your 
own  good  seif,  which  you  have  so  kindly  presented  me.    The  artist  has  produced 
a  most  striking  likeness,  and  I  shall  keep  it  as  a  pleasing  souvenir  of  your 
becoming  a  freeman  of  the  ancient  and  loyal  city  of  Dublin. 
Yours  trul}', 

JOHN  BARRINGTON,  Lord  Mayor. 

To  Gen.  Grant,  Ex-President  of  the  United  States. 


» 
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N  Thursday  morning,  January  16th,  the  party  arrived 
at  London,  where  they  spent  the  day  qnietly  at  the  resi- 
dence  of  Mr.  Welsh,  the  American  Minister.  On  the 
Monday  following,  they  startedfor  Paris,  where  they  met 
Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Borie  and  others,  who  wereto 
accompany  them  on  their  trip  to  India.  As  it  left  the  French  Capital 
the  party  consisted  of  General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  Col.  Fred.  D.  Grant, 
Ex-Secretary  Borie,  Dr.  Keating,  of  Philadelphia,  and  John  Russell 
Young.  Marseilles  was  reached  at  noon,  on  the  23rd  of  January. 
Here  they  were  met  by  Consul  John  B.  Gould.  In  the  afternoon  a 
reception  was  held  at  the  Consulate,  at  which  the  leading  Citizens  of 
Marseilles  paid  their  respects  to  the  General.  Later  in  the  day  the 
party  embarked  for  Suez  on  board  the  French  stearaship  La  Bourdon- 
nais.  There  were  present  to  see  them  off  on  their  Indian  tour,  General 
Badeau,  Consul  Gould,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  John  T. 
Munroe,  and  a  number  of  other  American  Citizens.  The  day  was  cold, 
and  the  sky  was  filled  with  masses  of  dark  gray  clouds  which  threat- 
ened  momentary  rain,  but  notwithstanding  this  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles evinced  great  interest  in  the  General's  departure.  The  ships 
in  the  harbor  were  dressed  with  flags  and  streamers.  General  Grant 
and  his  party  were  in  the  best  of  spirits,  the  kind  manifestations  of 
the  American  Citizens  at  Marseilles,  and  of  the  French  Citizens  of  the 
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great  Mediterranean  port,  putting  a  pleasing  finish  to  their  European 
jouriieyings,  which  they  appreciated  highly.  The  attentions  of  the 
French  officials,  which  had  made  their  stay  in  France  so  agreeable, 
followed  them  after  their  departure  from  the  country,  Marshai  Mac- 
Mahon  having  sent  Orders  to  the  Admirals  on  foreign  stations,  and  to 
the  Governors  of  French  Colonies,  to  treat  Ex- President  Grant  with 
all  the  honors  due  to  the  head  of  an  independent  State. 

The  sail  through  the  Mediterranean  in  the  bright  winter  days  was 
füll  of  pleasure.  One  after  another  the  lovely  places  which  had  been 
visited  before  came  again  to  view,  while  others  which  had  not  been 


Aden,  tu«  Anchorage  from  the  North. 
Seen  through  unfavorable  circumstances  were  now  beheld  in  their  glory. 
Ischia  and  Capri,  Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  which  a  year  before  had  been 
passed  in  an  impenetrable  mist,  Crete — all  these  were  passed  in  turn 
as  the  steamer  was  conducting  the  party  to  their  old  acquaintance, 
Alexandria.  Here  the  train  was  taken,  and  a  short  ride  through  fields 
niuch  greener  than  Egypt  had  to  show  on  the  occasion  of  their  pre- 
vious  visit,  brought  them  to  Suez.  On  the  31st  of  January,  they  em- 
barked  on  board  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer  "  Venetia,"  which 
carried  them  through  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  landed  them  at 
Aden,  which  dreary  town,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  a  peninsula  jut- 
ting  from  the  southeast  corner  of  Arabia,  is  a  British  possession,  and 
important  as  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.     But  a  brief 
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stay  was  made  here,  the  "  Venetia  "  starting  on  the  same  day  for  Bom- 
bay, which  important  and  beautiful  city,  after  a  pleasant  run  through. 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  party  reached  on  the  13th  of  February.  British 
India's  first  welcome  of  the  Ex-President  was  very  gratifying.  In  the 
harbor  the  shipping  was  decorated  with  bunting,  and  on  the  wharf  a 
large  crowd  had  gathered.  Before  the  landing  place  was  reached,  a 
boat  put  out  from  the  British  flag-ship  bearing  an  emissary  from  Ad- 
miral  Corbett,  of  the  Indian  fleet,  who  conveyed  his  superior's  welcome 
to  the  General.  It  was  followed  by  anotlier  bearing  Captain  Frith, 
the  military  aide  to  the  Governor  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  who  handed  to  the  General  a  letter  from  the  Gover- 
nor, who  welcomed  him  to  Bombay,  and  tendered  him  the  use  of  the 
Government  House  at  Malabar  Point.  As  the  party  landed,  the  Gen- 
eral was  met  by  Brigadier- General  Aitcheson,  commanding  the  Bombay 
forces  ;  Sir  Francis  Souter,  Commissioner  of  Police  ;  Mr.  Grant,  the 
Municipal  Commissioner,  and  Col.  Sexton,  Commander  of  the  Bombay 
Volunteers,  who  presented  arms  to  the  American  General.  The  band 
played  "  Hail  Columbia,"  the  Europeans  present  cheered,  the  natives 
looked  on  in  mute  but  appreciative  wonder,  while  the  General  with 
uncovered  head  walked  to  the  State  carriage,  in  which,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Frith  as  representative  of  the  Governor,  and  escorted  by 
a  detachment  of  native  cavalry,  he  was  driven  to  his  quarters  at  Mala- 
bar Point,  where  they  had  their  first  insight  of  domestic  life  in  Hin- 
dostan.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  it  they  found  to  be  the  vast 
number  and  the  omnipresent  powers  of  the  Hindoo  servants  who  had 
been  ordered  to  attend  them.  They  were  always  on  hand.  Clothed 
from  top  to  toe  in  white,  their  shoeless  feet  moved  noiselessly  to  and 
fro.  Not  a  word  did  they  utter,  and,  as  they  flitted  hither  and  thither 
through  the  twilight  of  evening,  they  looked  like  spirits  rather  than 
men.  When  bed  time  came,  the  party — for  they  all  had  the  same  experi- 
ence — intimated  to  their  Hindoo  "help,"  with  as  expressive  pantomime 
as  they  could  command,  that  they  wished  to  be  left  alone,  but  scarcely 
had  they  motioned  them  from  the  room  when,  before  time  had  been 
had  to  prepare  for  bed,  the  dark  ghosts  in  white  had  stealthily  returned, 
and  stood  waiting  for  Orders,  calmly,  quietly  and  patiently,  and  without 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  fact  that  their  presence  was  obnoxious. 
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On  the  following  day,  the  party  had  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  which 
is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  pre- 
sents  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  traveler.  The  rival  of  Calcutta, 
it  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  it  the  comniercial  supremacy  of 
India,  in  the  race  for  which  the  opening  of  communication  with  Eng- 
land by  the  Red  Sea  ronte  has  given  it  a  new  impetus.  The  party, 
in  their  conversation  with  some  of  the  Parsee  merchant  princes  of  the 
place,  were  more  than  once  reminded  of  the  important  bearing  which 
the  secession  war  had  for  some  years  upon  the  commerce  of  Bombay. 
The  blockading  of  the  southern  ports  opened  a  market  for  the  cotton 
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of  India,  which  the  Bombay  merchants  believed  would  prove  lasting. 
An  immense  business  sprang  up.  It  increased  annually.  Until  just 
before  the  year  of  Appomattox,  the  cotton  export  trade  of  Bombay 
increased  five  fold.  In  anticipation  of  a  continuance  of  this  glorious 
«täte  of  alFairs,  the  merchants  launchedintoenterprisesonthe  grandest 
Scale,  and  just  before  the  collapse  it  lonked  as  though  Bombay  was 
to  be  the  commercial  centre  of  the  world.  Appomattox,  however, 
pricked  the  bubble,  and  then  came  an  era  of  disaster.  Failure  fol- 
lowed  failure,  and  the  mightiest  houses  were  brought  low.  The 
natural  advantages  of  the  city  as  a  seat  of  commerce  enabled  it  to 
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overcome  the  depression,  and  when  the  tourists  viewed  its  magnificent 
warehouses  and  the  harbor  in  wliich  the  fleets  of  the  world  might  ride, 
there  was  nothing  visible  to  remind  them  of  the  terrible  days  of  1866. 
Possessing  nearly  a  million  inhabitants,  and  having  a  very  lively  pop- 
ulation,  the  streets  of  Bombay  presented  a  pleasing  panorama  of  busy 
life.  The  people  had  a  very  cosmopolitan  appearance.  Here  were 
Seen  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  Hindostan,  Hindoos, 
Mussulmen,  Parsees,  Indo-Britons,  Indo-Portuguese,  Europeans  of 
various  nations,  Americans,  and  iiatives  of  Western  Asia.  The  cos- 
tumes  of  the  Oriental  portion  of  the  population  are  varied  and  gay 
beyond  description,  and,  combined  with  the  gaudy  trimmings  of  the 
vehicles  on  the  streets,  help  to  light  up  the  scene  already  brilliant  from 
its  multitudes  of  people.  Not  remarkable  as  a  whole  for  its  fine  build- 
ings,  yet  certain  portions  of  the  city  pleased  the  travelers  greatly. 
In  the  fort  which  is  commensurate  with  the  ancient  böunds  of  the 
city,  many  fine  buildings  were  seen,  and  the  Town  Hall,  a  massive 
structure,  with  rooms  in  it  devoted  to  scientific  and  historical  purposes, 
as  well  as  to  the  public  Service,  was  greatly  admired. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Parsee  Cemetery,  on  Malabar 
Hill,  the  highestgroundin  theneighborhood  selected  on  this  account,so 
thatit  may  be  preserved  from  the  gaze  of  Outsiders.  Round  the  place 
are  stationed  guards  to  prevent  the  approach  of  other  than  the  priests 
and  those  who  have  charge  of  the  dead.  The  disposition  made  here 
of  the  remains  of  the  dead  is  singularly  revolting.  Soon  after 
death  the  body  is  carried  to  the  cemetery  gate  and  delivered  to  the 
priests,  who,  after  certain  ceremonies,  place  the  body  upon  a  grating 
at  the  top  of  one  of  the  five  stone  towers — called  the  "Towers  of 
Silence  " — each  of  about  sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  fifty  feet  in  height, 
which  arise  above  the  cemetery  field.  Here  it  is  left  to  become  the 
food  of  the  vultures  which  forever  hover  over  the  terrible  spot,  the 
bones  falling  through  the  interstices  of  the  grating  into  a  promiscu- 
ous  heap  below. 

During  their  stay  at  Bombay  a  visit  was  made  by  the  party  to 
Elephanta,  an  island  lying  across  the  bay  from  six  to  eight  miles 
distant,  where  they  saw  the  deserted  Buddhist  temples  which  are 
known   to  science   as  the  Caves   of  Elephanta.     Here   in   immense 
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caverns  cut  into  the  solid  rock  they  beheld  colossal  Buddhist  figures, 
which  despite  the  disintegrating  influences  of  time,  still  presented 
the  appearance  of  tolerable  preservation 

Sight-seeing  was  agreeably  varied  on  Monday  by  a  State  entertain- 
raent  given  the  General  at  the  Government  House  at  Malabar 
Point.  In.  the  absence  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  the  Governor,  who 
was  kept  in  Sinde  by  duties  connected  with  the  Afghanistan  war,  the 
Hon.  James  Gibb  presided,  and  at  the  close  of  the  dinner  proposed 
the  health  of  his  distinguished  guest.  In  his  reply  General  Grant 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  enjoyed  already  in  his  Indian  trip,  in 
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which  he  had  experienced  a  renewal  of  the  kindnesses  which  had 
been  showered  upon  him  in  Europe.  Dinner  over  he  received  a 
number  of  native  merchants  and  gentlemen  of  Bombay,  whose  caste 
would  not  permit  them  to  be  present  at  the  meal  which  preceded. 
The  levee  was  essentially  picturesqne.  Arabs,  Hindoos,  and  Parsees, 
merchant  princes  some  of  them,  others  of  them  soldiers  one  and  all 
gathered  in  their  graceful,  oriental  costumes  to  do  honor  to  the  citizen 
of  a  land  thousands  of  miles  away. 

On  the  follo  wing  day  the  party  departed  from  Bombay.  The  occasion 
was  duly  honored.  When  the  General  left  his  quarters  at  Govern- 
ment he  did  so  in  Company  with  Major  Carnac,  who  represented  the 
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Governor  and  was  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  clean-cut,  lithe 
and  symmetrical  fellows,  who  rode  their  mettlesome  steeds  magnifi- 
cently  and  gave  a  fine  idea  of  the  excellent  personnel  of  the  British 
Indian  army.  Arriving  at  the  Station,  the  descent  of  the  General 
from  the  carriage  was^acknowledged  by  the  presentation  of  arms  by 
a  guard  of  honor  of  native  infantry.  To  do  honor  to  his  departure 
the  best  men  of  Bombay  had  attended  at  the  Station.  The  Parsee 
and  native  merchants,  the  members  of  the  Government  household,  and 
several  American  friends  were  on  hand,  and  when  the  train  started, 
the  kind  wishes  of  European  and  Asiatic  for  the  General's  w^elfare 
and  enjoyment  commingled  in  the  air.  Allahabad  was  reached  after  a 
warm  butpleasant  ride,  and  an  agreeable  sojourn  was  had  there  at  the 
residence  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Sir  George  Confer.  Allahabad 
was  the  first  Inland  point  at  which  the  tourists  made  a  stay,  and  they 
studied  its  institutions  with  zeal  in  the  short  time  allowed  them.  The 
town  has  risen  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Palimhiotha  whose 
foundations  have  frequently  been  utilized  for  the  somewhat  mean 
buildings  of  which  the  "  old  town  "  palace  is  composed.  Here  the 
Emperor  Akbar  resided,  the  greatest  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Hindos- 
tan,  who  died  in  1605,  after  having  administered  affairs  of  State  for 
half  a  Century.  From  three  provinces  at  the  time  of  his  accession, 
his  domains  increased  steadily,  until  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign 
his  rule  extended  over  fifteen.  A  model  monarch,  he  diminished  the 
cruel  and  oppressive  taxes,  improved  *  the  roads  and  promoted  the 
commerce  of  his  country.  Allahabad  he  fortified  so  that  it  command- 
ed  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna  at  whose  confluence 
the  river  is  situated.  With  a  position  so  advantageous  for  purposes  of 
navigation,  and  being  in  the  centre  of  a  province  fruitful  in  indigo, 
cotton,  wheat  and  sugar,  and  bordering  on  the  great  opium  district  of 
India,  Allahabad  is  a  stirring  and  lively  place.  The  new  town,  wliich 
has  been  laid  out  with  spacious  Squares  and  broad  avenues,  has  some 
üne  public  buildings  and  a  splendid  barracks,  while  the  "  bungalows  " 
here  are  handsomely  built  and  surrounded  with  extensive  grounds. 
In  their  converse  with  their  new  made  friends  the  tourists  heard  of  the 
part  the  European  residents  of  the  place  had  played  during  the  great 
Indian  mutiny — how,  when  a  native  regiment  in  the  town  suddenly 
14 
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revolted,  shot  down  their  officers  and  attacked  the  residents,  killing 
men,  women  and  children,  a  remnant  of  the  unfortunates  escaped  and 
took  refuge  in  Abkar's  Fort,  which  the  Sepoys  immediately 
besieged.  With  the  terrible  cruelties  committed  by  the  natives  upon 
their  more  unfortunate  companions  still  be/ore  their  eyes,  the 
besieged  determined  that  the  capture  of  the  fort  by  the  Sepoys 
should  be  followed  by  no  more  such  atrocities,  and  a  train  of  powder 
was  laid  by  which  they  intended  to  blow  themselves  up  and  die  in  the 
explosion  the  moment  the  fort  should  fall.  The  arrival  of  English 
troops,  however,  relieved  the  place  and  saved  them  from  the  act  of 
beneficent  self-destruction. 


AUAMBJDABAD,   THE    SUAKINü   MlNAKEXS. 


Allahabad  is  a  sort  of  centre  of  religious  fanaticism.  Not  only  do 
the  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  commingle  here,  but,  so 
the  priests  assert  and  the  people  believe,  the  holy  current  of  the 
Sereswati  is  added  by  means  of  a  subterranean  Channel.  The 
result  of  so  much  aqueous  sanctity  is  that  Allahabad  is  a  great  resort 
for  pilgrims,  who  come  from  all  parts,  and  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
to  wash  away  their  sins  in  the  muddy   but  sacred  waters.     At  the 
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annual  "Mela,"  a  gathering  of  pilgrims  which  takes  place  in  the 
month  of  Jaiiuary,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fanatics  meet  here,  and 
every  twelfth  year  there  is  a  special  gathering  which  brings  millions 
even  to  the  sacred  spot.  On  these  occasions  scenes  of  fanaticism  are  of 
common  occurrence.  The  emotional  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
JBündoo  religion,  and  hence  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for 
one  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  füll  enjoyment  of  an  Immersion  which  hasa 
triple  sanctity,  to  voluntarily  drown  himself  in  the  waters.  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  thousand  is  the  number  who  come  in  the 
ordinary  years,  and,  when  the  bathing  is  over  and  the  guilt  of  the 
pilgrims  is  washed  away,  they  devote  themselves  to  social  intercourse 
and  traffic,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  annual  trade  of  the  place. 

A    very  delightful   time     was        ._         -i--.^-^:^-  ~ 
passed    by    the    travelers    while       ?^-^—  ^^}£f^M^V" 

they  were  the  guests  of  Sir  George  ^r  "  "^-"^^s^r:^^ 

and  Lady  Confer,  and  it  was  with  . 
considerable  regret  that  the  party 
got    once    more  under  marching 
Orders,    with    Agra   as  their  des- 
tination. 

This  point  was  reached  on  the 
23d  of  February.  Agra,  one  of 
the  great  seats  of  traffic  of  North- 
western India,  is  mainly  remark- 
able  for  its  wonderful  remains  of  \ 
Indian  art.  It  is  the  central  point  | 
of  a  government  of  the  same 
name,  containing  a  population  of 
nearly  30,000,000,  and  though  it  lias  a  population  of  only  a  trifle  over 
1 00,000,  it  does  more  business  than  many  Indian  towns  of  much  larger 
size.  What  interested  the  travelers  more  than  the  commercial  Status 
ot"  the  town,  however,  was  their  desire  to  make  researches  among  the 
art  treasures  of  the  past,  and  also  to  examin e  the  prevailing  institutions 
of  the  place.  What  they  saw  at  Allahabad,  had  only  whetted  their 
appetite  in  this  regard,  and  they  all  arrived  at  Agra  füll  of  laudable 
curiosity.     AmoDg  the  first  places  visited  was  the  fortress  of  Agra, 
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another  monument  of  the  palmy  days  of  good  Emperor  Akbar. 
Standing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  above  whose  waters  the 
massive  wälls  rise  to  a  height  of  seVenty  feet,  it  must,  when  built, 
have  been  an  almost  impregnable  fortress.  Its  great  size  (the  clrcuit 
of  the  walls  is  a  mile  and  a  half)  made  it  a  grand  shelter  for  the 
Europeans  of  the  city  and  vicinity  during  the  mutiny,  who,  behind  its 
barriers,  to  the  number  of  6,000,  kept  the  mutineers  at  bay  for  a 
period  of  five  months.  It  is  among  the  legends  of  the  place,  that 
when  the  British  capturedit,  in  1803,  they  found  among  its  artillery  a 
monster   gun    weighing    96,000    pounds,  having   a    length   of    over 
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fourteen  feet  and  a  bore  of  twenty-three  inches,  from  which  it  could 
propel  a  projectile  weighing  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  officer  in 
command  for  some  reason,  not  stated,  destroyed  this  triumph  of 
Indian  art. 

.  During  their  examination  of  the  fortress  and  its  contents  the  Duvari- 
1-Maum,  the  hall  in  which  the  Mogul  Eraperors  dispensed  judg- 
ment,  was  visited,  as  was  also  the  palace,  whose  outer  walls  jutting 
over  those  of  the  fort  itself,  overhang  them  at  a  height  which  it  made 
the  tourists  dizzy  to  look  from.  This  building  is  a  memento  of  the 
reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  a  grandson  of  the  famous  Akbar,  and  is  a 
worthy  monument  of  that  ruler's  exquisite  architecturai  taste,  being 
laid  out  on  a  magnificent  scale.     Here  were  seen  lovely  courtyards, 
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evidently  laid  out  for  the.perfect  enjoyment  of  the  castle's  occupants, 
and  on  the  floor  of  one  of  them  was  noted  an  arrangement  in  mosaic 
in  the  form  of  a  chess-board,  on  which,  the  legend  says,  living  persons 
made  the  moves  of  the  game  conducted  by  the  Emperor  and  one  of 
hisguests.  The  Motee  Musjid,  or  Pearl  Mosque,  was  also  examined 
—  an  exquisitely  beautiful  structure,  whose  interior  carving,  in  which 
flowers  and  vines  are  beautifully  wrought,  was  pronounced  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  the  tourists  had  yet  beheld. 

A  yet  more  beautiful  reminder  of  the  architectural  taste  of  Shah 
Jehan  and  of  the  extravagance  with  which  he   cultivated  it,  was  pro- 


Taje  Mahal,  Agra. 

videdin  the  Taj,the  mausoleum  erected  by  that  Emperor  to  the  meraory 
of  his  favorite  wife,  Noor  Mahal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  fort.  Words  fail  to  describe  the  manifold 
beauties  of  this  structure.  It  Stands  at  the  end  of  a  beautiful  park 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Square,  planted  with  the  choicest  trees 
and  flowers,  filled  with  fountains  and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall. 
Walking  through  a  magnificent  arched  gateway  and  passing  on  then 
between  two  beautiful  mosques,  the  travelers  arrived  at  a  lofty  sand- 
stone  terrace  above  which  rose  another,  three  hundred  feet  Square,  at 
each  of  whose  corners  stood  a  marble  minaret,  from  the   summit  of 
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one  of  which  they  obtained  a  splendid  view  of  Agra  and  the  sur- 
rounding  country,  and,  what  interested  them  even  more,  a  bird'sreye 
view  of  the  exquisite  building  before  them,  of  the  famous  Taj,  whose 
exquisite  beauty  has  for  two  hundred  years  been  the  marvel  of  India. 
Of  an  octagonal  form,  and  built  of  the  purest  of  white  marble,  with 
a  dome  of  the  sarae  material  rising  from  its  walls,  and  a  graceful 
cupola  flanking  each  of  its  sides,  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  the 
cons.ummation  of  grace,  while  the  elaborateness  of  the  designs  in 
which  its  carvings  havebeen  wrought  give  the  structure  an  airiness  that, 


Aboo,  YiMLA  Sah,  Jain  Temple. 

like  the  marble  it  is  made  of,  rivals  the  clouds  themselves.  In  the 
interior  the  decorations  were  found  to  be  even  more  exquisite.  The 
tomb  in  which  repose  the  remains  of  the  uxorious  Shah  Jehan,  and  of 
the  begum  w^hose  loss  he  so  deeply  deplored,  and  whose  memory  he 
so  artistically  honored,  was  found  to  be  of  marvelously  decorated 
marbles,  precious  stones  mingling  with  the  floral  tracery  which  covered 
its  entire  surface,  and  vied  in  beauty  with  the  fresh  flowers  strewn 
upon  it  by  faithful  hands  every  day.  It  is  said  that  the  total  cost  of 
this  wonderful  building,  exclusive  of  labor,.  which  it  took  twenty 
thousand  artificers  twenty  years  to  complete,  was  a  sum  of  money 
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equaltoabout  $15,000,000,  and  that  a  similar  building  could  not  be 
erected  now  for  less  than  fifty  millions  of  doUars. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  the  General  paid  a  visit  to  Jeypore, 
where  he  met  with  a  formal  reception  by  the  Maharajah  and  his 
ministers,  and  Dr.  Hendley,  the  British  Resident.  The  Maharajah 
wore  his  füll  emblems  of  office,  including  the  crimson  emblems  of  his 
caste  which  adorned  his  brow,  and  the  ribbon  and  star  of  the  order  of 
India  upon  his  breast.  The  ceremonies  over,  the  General  was  driven 
to  the  English  Residency,  escorted  by  a  Company  of  Jeypore  cavalry. 

A  drive  to  Amber,  the  ancient  Capital  of  Jeypore,  was  next  enjoyed. 


The  Great  Paoodä,  Taxjoke. 

Herewas  seen  Orientalism  in  all  its  glory,  the  architecture  being 
guiltless  of  a  suspicion  of  European  Innovation.  The  principal  at- 
traction  provided  here  was  in  a  visit  to  the  temple  where  the  party 
saw  the  sacrifice  of  a  kid  performed  by  the  priests.  The  various 
apartments  of  the  place  were  inspected,  whose  courtyards  and 
Chambers,  beyond  the  deHcate  tracework  with  which  their  walls  were 
ornamented,  gave  no  evidence  of  the  luxury  which  they  had  beheld 
at  the  wonderful  Taj.  The  great  feature  of  the  trip  lay  in  the  fact, 
that  the  General  took  his  first  elephant  ride  on  this  occasion.  -The 
Provision  of  these  animals  was  intended  as  a  compliment,  the  huge 
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pachyderm  being  symbolic  of  authority  in  India,  so  that  when  the 
General  was  mounted  upon  the  neck  of  his  scarlet-clothed  elephant, 
he  was  enjoying  regal  honors.  Mrs.  Grant,  however,  declined  to  share 
thera,  and  inade  the  jaunt  in  a  sedan  chair  which  was  whisked  along  at 
a  rapid  pace  by  a  quartette  of  muscular  and  sound-winded  Hindoos. 

*The  party  returned  to  Jeypore  the  same  day  and  in  the  morning 
following  paid  a  visit  to  the  school  of  arts  and  industry  where  they 
saw  cunning  artisans  at  work  manufacturing  the  enameled  jewelry 
for  which  the  place  is  famed.  A  visit  to  the  Mint  was  also  made, 
where  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  the  beating  and  stamping  of 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  A  collection  of  tigers  was  inspected, 
one  of  whom,  a  notorious  man-eater  who  had  killed  twenty-five  un- 
fortunates  before  he  was  captured,  was  greatly  admired  for  his 
ferocious  beauty.  The  day 's  sight-seeing  had  been  an  exhausting  one, 
and  when  the  party  arrived  at  the  Residency  they  received  word  that 
the  Maharajah  would  receive  the  General  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  invitation  was  accompanied  by  a  present  from  His  Majesty,  of 
sweetmeats,  nuts,  oranges  and  fruit,  and  in  accordance  with  oriental 
etiquette  the  General  tasted  of  each,  and  made  a  polite  acknowledg- 
ment  of  the  Maharajah's  courtesy. 

The  Palace  was  reached  at  4  p.  m.,  and,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
more  serious  ceremonies  of  the  occasion,  the  General  inspected  the 
royal  stables  where  he  saw  some  splendid  steeds,  and  some  fine 
exhibitions  of  horsemanship  on  the  part  of  the  attendants.  An  ex- 
amination  of  the  astronomical  building  of  Jai  Singh  II  followed,  after 
which  the  General  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Palace  from  which  he 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings.  With  oriental  pre- 
cision  the  courtyard  leading  to  the  reception  hall  was  entered  at 
exactly  five  o'clock.  The  Maharajah  approached,  shook  hands  with 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Grant,  led  the  General  to  a  seat  of  honor  and 
sat  down  at  his  side.  An  interesting  conversation  followed,  Dr. 
Hendl ey  acting  as  interpreter,  The  Prince  said  that  Jeypore  was 
honored  in  the  presence  of  the  great  American  ruler  whose  fame  had 
preceded  him  to  Hindostan,  and  that  he  himself  regretted  that  the 
General's  stay  was  to  be  so  brief.'  The  General  replied  that  his  visit 
to  India  had  been  greatly  enjoyed,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
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had  both  pleased  and  surprised  him,  and  thathis  visit  would  have  been 

incomplete  if  it  had  not  included  the  sights  to  be  seen  at  Jeypore. 

This  brief  exchange  of  good  feeling  over,  the  Prince  made  a  gesture 

and  the  courtyard  instantly  became  peopled  with  a  troup  of  Nautch 

girls  who  engaged  in  the  sacred  dance.     They  and  their  dance  were 

alike  a  disappointment.    Clad  in  heavy  garments  which  failed  to  reveal 

the  remarkable  grace  of  form  of  the  dancers,  if  it  really  existed,  their 

heads  lavishly  ornamented,  their  noses  tricked  out  with  jewels,  they 

formed  two  lines,  while  be- 

hind  them  sat   four   musi- 

cians  who  ground  out,  from 

indescribable  instruments,  a 

melody   which    seemed    to 

lack  the  essential  qualifica- 

tions  of  time  and  tune.     If 

the  music  lacked  the  inspir- 

ing  qualities  of  Strauss  or 

Gungl's    compositions,   the 

dancing  which  accompanied 

it     feil    equally     short     of 

the     graceful      moveraents 

which  constitute  the  charra  c  ^  ___—  _ 

of  a  European    ballet.     It~I^-^:si-^2z^  .tSE--^-^:^_L^^-:^=^- —  --^^cri:^- 

lacked*  expression   of    any  ^^^^^  Dancing  Gikls. 

kind,  and  before  it  was  half  over,  the  visiting  Americans,  with  common 

consent  mentally  voted  it  a  bore  ;  and  when  at  a  hint  from  Dr.  Hend- 

ley,  the  Prince,  with  another  sign,  sent  the  girls  back  to  the  quarters 

whence  they  came,  no  one  in  the  party  regretted  their  departure. 

.The  Maharajah  then  invited  the  General  to  play  a  game  of  billiards, 
aiid  this  was  the  only  occasion  during  the  trip  on  which  the  Ex- Pre- 
sident failed  to  represent  his  country  to  advantage,  Quite  unmindful 
of  the  fact,  if  indeed  he  ever  knew  it,  that  the  nation  he  represented 
beats  the  world  at  billiards  as  at  all  other  games  of  skill  and  muscle, 
the  General  made  a  series  of  shots  which  would  have  made  a  Schaefer 
or  a  Dion  blush.for  him  had  he  been  present.  The  Maharajah  tried 
to  let  the  General  win  the  game,  but  when  it  became  apparent  that  it 
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would  have  taken  the  General  at  least  all  summer  to  have  won  the 
game  oii  the  line  he  was  then  fighting  it  out  on,  His  Highness  made 
a  neat  little  run  and  secured  the  victory.  A  stroll  through  the 
gardens,  where  the  palace  towers  were  inspected,  brought  them  again 
to  the  grand  hall  of  ceremony  where  His  Highness  gave  each  of  the 
party  his  photograph  with  an  autographic  inscription.  A  very  for- 
mal leave-taking  followed.  Night  had  come  on,  and  the  hall  was 
illumined  with  lights  borne  by  servants.  An  attendant  brought  in  a 
tray  bearing  wreaths  of  rose  and  Jasmine,  two  of  which  the  Maharajah 
placed  upon  the  General's  neck  and  two  upon  the  neck  of  Mrs.  Grant, 
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to  whom  also,  as  a  special  honor,  he  gave  astring  of  gold  and  silken  cord. 
Instructed  by  the  English  Resident,  the  General  took  four  of  the 
wreaths  and  placed  them  upon  the  neck  of  the  Maharajah,  whothanked 
him  as  he  pressed  his  hands  warmly.  Then  came  a  servant  bearing 
scented  waters  contained  in  a  cup  of  gold.  Placing  his  fingers  in  the 
cup  the  Maharajah  transferred  the  scent  to  Mrs.  Grant's  handkerchief 
and  then  sprinkled  it  upon  the  General's  breast  and  Shoulders.  The 
General  returned  the  compliment,  and,  for  such  was  the  Import  of  the 
ceremony,  a  lasting  friendship  was  thus  cemented  between  the 
Maharajah  and  the  Ex-President.  Farewells  were  then  spoken  finally, 
and  the  party  drove  füll  gallop  to  their  home,  chatting  as  they  went 
upon  the,  to  them,  extraordinary  events  of  the  day. 
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The  Maharajah  of  Burtpoor  —  Benares — The  Rome  of  India  — Delhi  — Scenes  of  the  Indian 
Mntiny  —  Calcutta  —  Sights  in  the  "City  of  Palaces"  —  Rangoon  — From  Burmah  to  Siam. 


N  the  Maharajah  of  Burtpoor  to  whom  General  Grant 
paid  a  visit,he.found  a  man  widely  diiferent  in  character 
iß  to  the  Prince  of  Jeypore.  A  young  man  of  thirty  years, 
handsome  and  well  framed,  the  monarch  of  Burtpoor 
proved  to  be  anything  but  an  ascetio.  Fond  of  life's 
enjoyments  he  still  bore  the  reputation  of  a  stout  soldier,  and  of  a 
firm  and  energetic  ruler.  His  reception  of  General  Grant  was  most 
cordial,  he  meeting  his  American  visitor  at  the  capital  and  warmly 
welcoming  him  to  his  domains.  A  breakfast  followed,  in  which  the 
General  sat  down  with  the  English  residents  of  the  State,  the  Maha- 
rajah's  caste  not  permitting  him  to  join  in  the  meal.  He  returned  at 
its  clöse,  however,  when  the  ceremony  of  altar  and  pan  wasperformed 
which  bound  the  Maharajah  and  the  General  as  friends  for  life.  On 
the  following  day  the  party  paid  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Futtipoor- 
Sikra,  another  of  the  eitles  built  during  Abkar's  lengthy  reign. 
These  ruins,  which  cover  a  space  seven  miles  in  circumference,  con- 
sist  of  a  mosque,  a  gateway,  which  is  said  to  be  the  grandest  relic  of 
Indian  art,  and  a  number  of  tombs  in  which  well  preserved  evi- 
dences  of  the  cunning  handiwork  of  the  Moslem  workmen  were 
apparent. 

Benares  was  next  visited.     This  city,  which  from  its  sacred  nature 
has  been  styled  the  Hindoo  Rome,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Metropolis  of 
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Hindostan,  and,  from  its  fame  as  having  been  in  ancient  times  the 
seat  of  Brahminical  learning  and  speculation,  has  been  called  the 
Athens  of  India,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about 
390  miles   north west  of  Calcutta.     The  ride  hither  by  rail  from  Bürt- 

poor  was  a  severe  trial  to 
the  travelers,  but  the  cor- 
dial  reception  they  had 
at  the  Station  cheered 
them. 

Mr.  Daniels,  represent- 
ing  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
formally  v^^elcomed  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  a  large 
guard  of  honor  presented 
arms  as  he  stepped  upon 
the  platform.  Having 
been  introduced  to  a 
number  of  prominent 
Englishmen  and  also  to 
native  rajahs,  who  had 
gathered  at  the  Station  to 
do  him  honor,  the  Gen- 
eral entered  a  carriage,^ 
and  was  driven  through 
the  illuminated  streets 
to  the  residence  of  the 
Commissioner,  where  the 
much  needed  rest  was 
had    after  the    fatiguing   travel   of    the    day. 

Apart  from  its  religious  associations,  the  City  of  Benares,  with  its 
intense  Orientalism,  entrances  the  traveler.  Of  travelers  who  have 
visited  it  recently,  none  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  place  more  truly 
than  Dr.  E.  D.  G.  Prime,  from  whose  entertaining  book,  "Around 
the  World,"  a  fevv  passages  descriptive  of  the  sacred  city  are  here 
given  : 


Mauhor\t  Ghaut  and  the  Minarets,  Benares. 
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•    Benares  is  the  Mecca  of  the  Hindoos,  the  point  to  which  their  most  sacred 

thoughts  turn,  and  wliere,  of  all  places,  they  think  it  blessed  to  die.    Indecd 

it  is  an  article  of  the  Hindoo  faith,  that  the  vilest  sinner,  if  he  dies  within  a 

circle  of  ten  miles  around  Benares,  is  sure  of  passing  at  once  into  everlasting 

bliss.    Thousands  are  brought  to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges  at  this   spot,  that 

they  may  drink  and  bathe  in  its  waters,  and  die  within  the   charmed  circle, 

with  their  eyes  resting  on  the  sacred   river.     As   soon   as  the  breath  has 

departed,  their  bodies  are  burned   upon  its  banks,  and  the  ashes  thrown  to 

mingle  with  its  waters.    *    *    *    The  modern  city,  if  I  may   apply  such  a 

term  to  one  that  has  stood  unchanged  for  centuries,  is  the  most  magnificent 

in  its  architecture,  and  the  most  strictly  Oriental  in  aspect,  of  all  the  eitles  of 

India.     ^    *    ^    The  views  of  Benares  which  linger  in  my  memory  are  the 

grandest       recoUec- 

tions  of  all  the  eitles  w^j^ä-      ^' 

of    the      East.      As 

Seen  from  the  lofty 

minaret       of        the 

Mosque   of  Aurung- 

zebe,   the  domes  of 

a  thousand  temples, 

the  minarets  of  tliree 

hundred      mosques, 

and    palaces     with- 

out  number,  which       - 

princes  have    bullt, 

that  they  may  live 

and  die  in  sight  of 

the  holy  river,  make 

up  a  magnificent  picture 


The  Fakeers  Rock  on  the  Gange? 


The  city  is  skirted  with  palms  and  acacias,  and 
the  deified  peepul,  all  of  which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  But,  to  see 
its  real  grandeur,  one  must  look  upon  it  from  the  Ganges.  Benares  is  situ- 
ated  on  a  bluff  rising  precipitously  from  the  river.  Its  most  massive  structures 
have  their  foundations  laid  in  the  river  itself,  and  rise  up  a  hundred  feet  by 
terraces  or  ghauts,  broad  stone  stairways,  so  that  the  palaces  and  mosques  and 
temples,  overhang  the  river.  The  style  of  architecture  is  gorgeous,  and  the 
whole  scene  so  enchanting,  that,  as  one  floats  down  the  stream,  he  seems  to  be 
gazing  on  a  city  bullt  in  fairy  land. 

As  soon  as  the  tourists  had  gained,  by  Walking  through  its  narrow 
streets,  a  fair  appreciation  of  its  general  beauties,  they  entered 
into  a  more  systematic  sight-seeing,  in  which  they  visited  the 
Grand  Mosque   of  Aurungzebe,   a  magnificent  structure,  with  min- 
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arets  232  feet  high.  This  building  is  the  pride  of  the  Mohammedan 
populace,  who  riever  tire  of  singing  its  beauties.  A  call  was  also 
made  at  the  Man  Mandil,  an  observatory  built  by  Jai  Singh,  upon 
whose  broad  stone  roof,  they  noted  charts  of  the  siderial  sky,  traced 
by  Indian  astronomers  hundreds  of  years  before.  Idols  after  idols 
were  seen,  but  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  whole,  for  it  is  estimated 
that  while  the  population   of  the  city  is  only  about  300,000,  its  idols 

number  nearly  twice  that 
amount.  Brahminy  bulls  by 
the  score  were  encountered, 
fat  and  imperious  fellows, 
whose  immun ity  from  hard- 
ship  and  regulär  feeding  had 
made  them  fine  subjects  for 
the  slaughterhouse,  though 
woe  betide  the  impious  hand 
that  would  härm  a  hair  of 
one  of  the  sacred  quadrupeds. 
These  and  the  mendicant 
priests  who  thronged  the 
thoroughfares  did  not  tend  to 
heighten  the  tourists'  opinion 
of  the'  religion  of  which  the 
city  of  Benares  is  the  centre. 
The  next  city  visited  by 
the  party  was  Delhi,"  the 
city  of  all  others  in  India 
which  has  delight  for  the 
historian.  Founded  by  Shah  Jehan  about  250  years  ago,  it  rests  in  a 
circle  of  territory  within  which  successive  dynasties  have  ruled  and 
fallen,  and  of  each  of  which  some  monument  remains,  one  of  which 
"  the  loftiest  single  column  of  the  world,  Stands  about  ten  miles  from 
Delhi,  in  the  midst  of  magnificent  ruins,  of  which  there  is  no 
satisfactory  account  in  the  records  of  India."  It  was  with  anticipa- 
tions  of  rare  pleasure  that  the  party  neared  the  city  which  even  modern 
events  had  conspired  to  make  world-famous.     On  arriving  at  Delhi 
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a  grand  military  reception  was  had,  after  which  the  General  and  Mrs. 
Grant  were  driven  to  Ludlow  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  principal 
English  officer.  On  the  following  day  the  party  began  investigating 
the  city  and  its  surroundings.  Built  on  a  short  offset  of  the  Jumna 
river,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  main  stream,  the  city  is 
about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  partly  enclosed  by  a  wall  of 
granite  five  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  which  is  pierced  by  a  dozen 
strongly  fortified  gates,  each  named  after  a  well-known  city  or  dis- 
trict  of  India.  Though  covering  considerable  ground  the  city  has  a 
population  of  only  about  150,000. 


PAI.ACE  OF  THE   KlNG,   DELHI. 


When  the  travelers  were  tired  of  Walking  tbrough  the  streets, 
which  were  thronged  with  richly  caparisoned  Arabian  horses  and 
elephants,  bearing  gaily  dressed  riders,  and  heavily-laden  cameis  and 
bufiFaloes,  witli  here  and  there  an  Engiish  carriage,  drawn  by  a  hand- 
some  pair  of  imported  animals,  they  prepared  to  pay  visits 
to  the  "  big  gnns"  in  the  architectural  and  historical  line  which 
the  place  affords.  An  early  visit  was  made  to  the  "Jumma 
Musjid,"  the  chief  mosque,  which,  built  by  Shah  Jehan  in 
six  years,  Stands  on  a  paved  platform,  450  feet  Square,  on  a  rocky 
height  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  considered  by  the  faithful  to 
be  the  wonder  of  the  w-orld.     The  building  is  undoubtedly  a  grand 
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one,  and,  with  its  lofty  minarets,  forms  a  striking  object  from  what- 
ever  point,  within  or  without  the  city,  it  may  be  viewed. 

A  visit  foUowed  to  the  Motee  Musjid,  a  miniature  reproduction  of 
the  Pearl  Mosque  at  Agra,  already  described  in  these  travels. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  place  was  provided  in  the  Imperial  Pal- 
ace  of  Shah  Jehan,  of  whose  pristine  magnificence  only  a  faint  idea  can 
be  gained  in  a  survey  of  it  in  its  present  neglected  condition.  The  pal- 
ace  is  a  collection  of  buildings,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  including 
a  royal  mosque,  grand  gardens,  and   buildings   capable  of  affording 


The  Entry  to  La  höre. 


apartments  for  several  thousand  persons.  The  party  entered  the  pal- 
ace  by  the  main  gateway,  the  Labore,  which,  originally  a  tower  of 
great  strength,  has  been  made  still  stronger  by  its  present  owners. 
For  a  few  minutes  they  lingered  in  the  hall  where  the  magnificent 
Shah  Jehan  gave  free  audience  to  such  of  hissubjectsas  had  occasion 
to  appeal  to  him.  A  small  room,  that  in  which  the  Eraperor  con- 
sulted  privately  with  his  friends,  was  found  to  be  of  rare  beauty.  To 
quote  once  more  the  accomplished  American  traveler,  "  It  is  an  open 
marble  pavillion,  resting  on  massive  pillars  and  moresque  arclies,  the 
marble   highly  polished,  and  having  the  transparency  of  alabaster." 
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The  marble  balustrade  is  exquisitely  carved  in  elaborate  perforated 
work.  At  each  corner  of  the  roof  Stands  a  marble  kiosk  with  a 
gilded  dorne  ;  the  ceiling  was  once  composed  of  golden  and  silver 
filagree  work,  for  which  the  goldsmiths  of  Delhi  are  celebrated  to  the 
present  day.  One  side  of  the  hall  of  private  aadience  commanded  a 
view  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  fortress;  another  looks  out  upon  the 
palace  gardens,  which  are  still  kept  in  great  beauty;  a  third  affords  a 
charming  view  of  the  river  Jumna;  while  the  fourth,  which  is  closed, 
rests  upon  the  walls  of  the  royal  zenana.  On  the  side  that  is  closed 
once  stood  the  famous  '^  Peacock  Throne,"  the  admiration,  if  not  the 
envy,  of  the  world  in  the  days  when  the  Mogul  dynasty  was  at  the 
zenith  of  its  splendor.     It  is  thus  described  : 

The  throne  was  six  f  eet  long  and  four  feet  broad,  composed  of  solid  gold, 
inlaid  with  precious  genis.  It  was  surmoimted  by  a  gold  canopy,  supported 
on  twelve  pillars  of  the  same  material.  Around  the  canopy  hung  a  fringe  of 
pearls ;  on  each  side  of  tlie  throne  stood  two  chittahs  or  umbrellas,  Symbols 
of  royalty,  formed  of  crimson  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  thread 
and  pearls,  and  with  handles  of  solid  gold,  eight  feet  long,  slndded  with 
diamonds.  The  back  of  the  throne  was  a  representation  of  the  expanded  tail 
of  a  peacock,  the  natural  colors  of  which  were  imitated  with  sapphires, 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  brilliant  gems.  Its  value  was  estimated  by 
Tavernier,  a  French  jeweler,  who  saw  it  in  its  perfection,  at  six  millions  of 
pounds  Sterling,  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

A  prolonged  stay  was  made  at  the  Kootuli-Minar,  a  fluted  tower, 
situated  seven  miles  from  the  city,  of  rare  beauty,  and  of  such  Singu- 
lar construction  that  it  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
land.  The  tower  is  240  feet  in  height,  and  forms  a  circumference 
of  about  140  feet  at  the  base,  gradually  tapering  as  it  rises,  until,  at 
the  summit  its  diameter  is  not  more  than  nine  feet.  It  is  divided 
into  five  stories,  at  each  of  which  there  is  a  })rojecting  balcony 
which  encircles  the  tower  and  adds  to  the  grace  of  its  proportions. 
That  the  tower  was  constructed  with  a  mathematical  purpose  is 
belle ved  by  some  antiquarians,  as  measurements  made  of  its 
different  parts  have  revealed  some  stränge  coincidences.  Thus 
the  combined  heights  of  the  upper  and  lower  stories,  are  just 
equal  to  half  that  of  the  whole  tower.  The  lower  story  is  just 
15 
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twice  the  diameter,  and  five  diameters  is  just  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  building.  The  fluting  which  Ornaments  each  of  the  stories, 
except  the  fourth,  which  is  a  piain  cylinder,  varies  with  each. 
Thus  in  the  first  story  it  is  convex  in  form  ;  in  the  second  it 
is  circular  ;  in  the  third,  angular;  and  in  the  iifth  the  exterior  is  about 
equally  divided  between  fluted  and  piain  surface.  A  climb  up  a 
Spiral  staircase,  containing  375  steps,  took  one  or  two  of  the  travelers 
to  the  snmmit  of  the  tower,  whence  a  grand  view  was  had  of  the  dis- 
__  tant  city,  and  of  the  ruined 

citieS  and  monuments  which 
occupied  the  intervening 
Space. 

The  interest  which  Delhi 
possesses  as  one  of  the  cen- 
tres  of  the  great  struggle 
known  as  the  Indian  mu 
tiny,  was  too  great  for  the 
tourists  not  to  seek  some  of 
the  Spots  made  famous  in 
the  deadly  struggle  between 
England  and  the  Sepoys, 
twenty-two  years  before. 
Attended  by  an  officer  who 
took  part  in  the  siege,  Gen- 
eral Grant  stood  within  the 
mutiny,  was  held  by  heroic 
companies,     against    hundreds 
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rebuilt  arsenal,  which,  during  the 
Lieutenant  Willoughby  and  eight 
of  Sepoys,  until,  finding  their  position  untenable,  they  touched  off 
the  train  they  had  prepared  in  readiness  for  the  emergency  and 
exploded  the  magazine,  killing  no  less  than  a  thousand  rebels.  At 
the  Cashraere  gate  he  saw  the  spot  where  two  gallant  young  officers 
marched  boldly  up  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and,  under  a  shower  of 
balls,  deposited  the  bags  of  powder  with  which  the  gate  was  blown 
down  to  admit  the  besiegers.  At  different  parts  of  the  city  he  was 
sliown  localities  where  the  struggle  between  the  rebel  garrison  and 
the  British  forco,  which  had  just  entered  the  city,  waged  most  desper- 
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ately  ;  the  Moree  and  Cabool  gates,  where  the  English  forces  were 
beaten  back  and  the  gallant  Nicholson  was  slain  ;  the  Cuttub  Minar, 
where  the  venerable  Sepoy  King  surrendered  to  the  English,  on  con- 
dition  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  These  scenes,  however,  and 
especially  the  narration  of  the  terrible  acts  of  retaliatory  slaughter 
which  followed  the  recapture  of  the  town,  failed  to  excite  an  equal 
interest  with  the  more  peaceful  obiects  which  had  been  seen  earlierin 
the  day,  and  the  General  being  now  a  man  of  peace,  was  not  sorry 
when  the  time  came  that  he  could  politely  dispense  with  the  atten- 
tipns  of  his  military  chaperone. 


The  "  Slaughter  House,"  Cawnpore. 

Calcutta  was  reached  on  the  28th  of  Februar3^  At  the  Station  a 
a  Company  of  the  Madras  Fourteenth  Regiment,  with  band  and 
colors,  were  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  platform,  and  at  the  bridge 
the  European  Constabulary  of  the  Calcutta  police  were  posted. 
Amongst  the  gentlemen  who  had  collected  on  the  platform 
to  receive  the  General,  were:  Captain  Muir,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the 
Viceroy  of  India;  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police  Lambert;  Gen- 
eral Litchfield,  the  American  Consul;  Mr.  R.  McAllister;  Mr.  Fred. 
Coke;  Mr.  Manockee  Rustonyee  and  Son,  and  the  Commanders  of 
several  United  States  vessels  in  port.  When  the  General  stepped 
from  the  carriage,  the  soldiers  presented  arms,  and  one  of  the  gentle- 
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men  handed  the  General  a  letter  from  Nawab  Abdul  Gunny  Meah,  of 
Dacca,  inviting  him  to  visit  bis  place.  Tbe  party  were  then  driven  to 
the  Government  House,  and  as  they  neared  it,  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns  was  fired  in  honor  of  the  General.  A  grand  dinner  party  came 
off  in  the  evening,  at  which  about  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen — a  select 
and  highly  distinguished  party — were  present  to  meet  the  Ex- Presi- 
dent. The  toast  of  the  Queen-Empress  disposed  of,  Lord  Lytton,  the 
Viceroy,  proposed  the  health  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
coupling  with  it  the  name  of  General  Grant  in  a  very  graceful 
manner.  The  speech,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  author 
of  "  Lucille,"  was  excellent  in  both  matter  and  manner.     In  its  open- 


The  Government  House  and  Treasurt,    Caxcutta. 

ing  he  adverted  to  the  consanguineous  bond  which  tied  together  the 
English  and  American  people,  and  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
from  that  little  Island  in  the  Northern  Seas  that  the  race  which  had 
planted  colonies  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  had  sprung.  Becoming 
less  general  in  Ins  allusion,  he  skillfully  brought  his  remarks  to  bear 
upon  the  distinguished  American,  who  had  just  become  his  guest, 
closing  his  speech  with  the  following  eloquent  tribute  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  neither  cnstomary  nor  proper  to  couple  the 
name  of  any  private  individual,  liowever  eminent  he  may  be,  with  toasts  pro- 
posed in  honor  of  the  ruling  power  of  a  sovereign  State.  I  am  not  going  to 
infringe  that  rule ;  and,  as  regarcls  the  rules  of  hospitality,  I  think  you  must 
all  feel  that  of  hospitality  and  of  sympathy  the  best  expression  is  in  deeds, 
not  words.     I  think,  therefore,  that  it  would   be   on  my  part  au   inhospitable 
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deed  if  to  this  toast  I  added  any  words  which  would  possibly  require  from 
our  honored  guest  the  conventional  formality  of  a  reply.  But,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  at  least  let  me  say  betöre  I  sit  down:  General  Ulysses 
Grant,  like  his  classic  namesake,  has  seen  men  and  eitles  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  enlarging  the  genius  of  the  statesman  and  the  soldier  by 
the  experience  of  the  traveler.  Let  us  hope  that  when  he  returns  to  that 
great  empire  of  the  West,  which  he  has  once  rescued  and  twice  ruled,  he  will 
at  least  take  with  him  a  kindly  recollection  of  hisbrief  sojourn  in  this  empire 
of  the  East,  where  his  visit  will  long  be  remembered  with  gratification  by 
many  sincere  friends  and  well  wishers.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  now  to 
request  that  you  will  fill  your  glasses  and  drink  with 'all  honor  to  our  last 
toast  this  evening,  "The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America." 


Bazaar  on  the  Chitpore  Road,  Calcutta. 


The  General  made  a  brief  response,  which  closed  the  speech-mak- 
ing  of  the  evening,  which  afterwards  was  given  up  to  social  enjoy- 
ment  in  which  the  Ex- President  was  the  lion  of  the  occasion. 

The  splendid  opening  to  General  Grant's  Calcutta  sojourn  given  by 
the  vice-regal  banquet  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  festivities,  in 
which  the  General  displayed  the  same  ability  as  a  diner-out  wliich  he 
had  exhibited  in  London;  and  an  ability  to  combine  solid  sight-seeing 
with  social  enjoyment,  which  quite  surprised  the  Anglo-Indians,  who 
hardly  belle ved  the  Ex- President  had  the  Constitution  to  do  so  much 
Jiard  work  in  their  enervating  climate. 
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The  sight-seeing  had  to  be  accomplished,  however,  and,  no  matter 
how  exacting  had  been  the  social  requirements  of  the  evening  before, 
the  General  was  up  bright  and  early  to  enjoy  a  run  round  the  city, 
and  see  something  new  before  the  sun  had  gained  its  füll  power. 

The  city  of  Calcutta  had  much  that  interested  the  travelers.  The 
largest  as  well  as  the  most  important  centre  of  British  commerce  in 
India,  the  metropolis  of  the  land,  it  is  situated  on  the  river  Hoogly, 
an  outlet  of  the  Ganges,  at  about  100  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  The 
city  itself  is  strikingly  handsome,  the  appearance  it  presents  from  the 


Part  of  the  Palace  op  Akbar,  Futtipoor-Sikra. 


river  being  so  magnificent  as  to  justify  the  title  of  "  City  of  Palaces  '^ 
which  is  frequently  applied  to  it  in  the  East.  Among  the  public- 
buildings  visited,  the  new  Government  Offices  on  the  Esplanade,  and 
the  Post  Office,  met  with  the  most  favorable  criticism  at  the  hands  of 
the  tourists.  The  latter  building  has  a  historical  interest  from  the 
fact,  that  part  of  its  site  Covers  the  ground  on  which  stood  the 
"Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,"  within  which  Surajah  Dowlah,  when  he 
captured  Fort  William  in  1*756,  locked  up  the  garrison  of  146  men. 
The  "  black  hole "  was  a  room  eighteen  feet  Square,  with  only  two 
small  obstructed  windows  to  let  in  the  air.  The  agonies  of  thirst  and 
of  suflFocation  which  the  unfortunate  Europeans  suifered  during  that 
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terrible  night  of  the  18th  of  June,  1756,  can  not  be  described  ;  the 
fact,  that  in  the  morning  twenty-three  ghastly  forms  crept  from  the 
room  over  the  putrescent  corpses  of  their  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  companions,  teils  the  tale.  It  is  a  terrible  story  of  cruelty,  in- 
tentional  or  otherwise,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  place  where  the 
hideous  affair  occurred  was  an  act  of  wisdom. 

Having  exhausted  the  metropolis  of  Hindostan,  the  General  took  a 
steamer  with  the  intention  of  visiting  British  Burmah.  Arrived  at 
Rangoon  the  General  had  another  graiid  reception.  A  couple  of 
British  men  of  war  were  in  the  harbor,  and  they  honored  the 
American  with  a  salute  and  the  ceremony  of  manning  the  yard 
arms.  The  shipping  in  port  put  on  their  holiday  attire,  and  on 
shore  the  whole  population  of  the  city  seemed  to  have  poured  out 
to  do  the  Ex- President  honor.  At  the  wharf,  whose  landing  was 
covered  with  scarlet  cloth  and  ornamented  with  the  American  and 
British  Standards,  the  party  were  met  by  Mr.  Aitcheson,  the  English 
Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Leishmann,  the  American  Vice-Consul.  A 
delightful  time  was  passed  here,  and  the  party  would  have  lingered 
longer  in  the  land  of  the  Brahmin,  but  time  was  speeding  on,  and 
as  the  General  had  decided  upon  visiting  Slam  before  going  to  China, 
an  earlier  start  was  made  than,  perhaps,  was  agreeable  to  all  parties 
concerned. 
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Singapore  —  Wonderf iil     Vegetation— Slam— Arrival    at    Bangkok  — An     Elaborate     Pro- 
gramme—Dinner with  the  King  — A  Venerable  Statesman  —  Ofi  for  China. 


INGAPORE  was  reached  on  the  first  of  April,  and  a 
landing  was  made  at  this  interesting  point,  with  the 
intention  of  passing  a  few  days  there.  A  glorious  re- 
ception  was  given  the  Ex-President  here,  in  which  both 
the  English  residents  and  the  natives  took  part.  A 
pleasant  surprise  was  in  störe  for  the  General,  to  whom  was  handed, 
shortly  after  landing,  an  autograph  letter  from  the  King  of  Siam,  in- 
vitiiig  the  Ex-President  to  visit  him  at  his  royal  residence.  The  letter, 
which  was  enclosed  in  a  blue  satin  envelope,  ran  as  follows  : 

The  Grand  Palace,  Bangkok,  4th  February,  1879. 
My  Dear  Sir: — Havingheard  from  my  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  onthe 
authority  of  the  United  States  Consnl,  that  you  are  expected  in  Singapore  ob 
your  way  to  Bangkok,  I  heg  to  express  the  pleasure  I  shall  have  in  making 
yoiur  acquaintance.  Possibly  you  may  arrive  in  Bangkok  during  my  absence 
at  my  country  residence,  Bang  Pa  In ;  in  which  case  a  steamer  will  be  placed 
at  your  disposal  to  bring  you  to  me.  On  your  arrival  I  beg  you  to  communi- 
cate  with- His  Excellency,  my  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  wlio  will  arrange 
for  your  reception  and  entertainment. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHULAHLONGKOKN,  R.  S. 
To  General  Grant,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  kind  and  courteous  attention  decided  the  General  to  make  a 
visit  to  Siam.  In  the  meantime  the  party  set  about  seeing  what  Sing- 
apore had  in  störe  for  them.     This  island,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of 
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the  British  Indian  Empire,  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Malay  peninsula.  Singapore,  the  capital,  has  an  importance  as  heing 
a  touching  place  for  all  steamers  going  eastward  or  westward,  hardly 
a  day  passing  without  the  port  being  visited  by  sailing  vessels  or 
steamers.  This  makes  it  a  lively  residence  place,  but  it  possesses 
other  advantages  to  make  it  a  pleasant  place  to  sojourn  in.  It  lies  just 
one  degree  north  of  the  equator  ;  hence  it  is  in  a  region  of  perpetual 
Summer,  while  its  vicinity  to  the  sea  and  its  frequent  showers,  which 
are  confined  to  no  particular  season,  ensure  it  a  reraarkably  even  tem- 
perature,  the  thermometer  seldom  making  a  higher  record  than  90*^^ 


Singapore,  Siam,  from  Government  Hill. 


or  falling  much  below  10°.  A  walk  through  the  city  showed  that  it 
is  really  divided  into  three  towns,  each  of  which  is  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  a  distinct  race.  Thus  the  western  or  commercial  portion 
of  the  town  was  found  to  be  inhabited  by  Chinese,  the  eastern  portion 
by  the  natives,  and  the  centre  by  the  European  residents.  Here  the 
travelers  saw  for  the  first  time  the  Chinese  pagoda.  What  interested 
them  more  than  the  city  itself  was  its  suburbs,  in  which  they  saw 
growing  a  number  of  trees  of  commerce,  with  whose  product  they  had 
long  had  gastronomic  acquaintance.  Groves  of  bananas  and  cocoanuts 
were  seen,  and  the  luscious  fruit  and  creamy  nut  were  tasted  fresh  from 
the  tree.     A  grove  of  nutmeg  trees  was  inspected  one  morning,  and 
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the  fragrant  fruit  removed  from  its  three-fold  shell,  the  inner  case  of 
which  is  the  mace  of  commerce.  A  few  miles  from  town  a  visit  was 
paid  to  a  spiee  plantation,  where  cinnamon,  clove,  and  all  kinds  of 
spices  were  advancing  to  maturity.  The  variety  and  richness  of  the 
vegetable  growth  of  the  island  surprised  the  travelers,  who,  in  one 
day's  wanderings  about  the  city,  saw  a  greater  collection  of  different 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  than  they  had  believed  possible,  among 
them  the  pine-apple,  bread-fruit,  cocoanut,  orange,  mango,  coffee, 
chocolate,  cassia,  clove,  custard-apple,  and  a  variety  of  shade  and  palm 
trees,  too  numerous  to  mention  their  different  names.  There  is  a 
botanical  garden  in  the  city,  but  the  richness  of  the  ordinary  flora  of 
the  place  made  its  existence  seem  almost  supererogatory. 

A  few  days  were  very  pleasantly  spent  at  Singapore,  and  on  April 
9th,  the  party  started  in  a  small  steamer  for  Siara.  Bangkok,  the 
Ring  of  Siam's  capital,  was  reached  on  the  14th  of  April.  They 
were  met  at  the  bar  of  the  harbor  by  the  royal  yacht,  which  had  the 
American  colors  flying  at  the  fore.  A  boat  from  the  yacht  brought  to 
the  tourists'  steamer  U.  S.  Consul  Sickles,  the  son  of  the  Foreign 
Minister,  representing  the  Siamese  Government,  and  an  aide  of  the 
King,  who  handed  the  General  the  following  letter: 

The  Gkand  Pälace,  Bangkok,  April  llth,  1879. 
Sir  : — I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  you  to  Slam.  It  is,  I  am 
informed,  your  pleasure  that  your  reception  should  be  a  private  one ;  but  you 
must  permit  me  to  show,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  high  esteem  in  which  I  hold  the 
most  eminent  Citizen  of  that  great  nation  which  has  been  so  friendly  to  Slam,. 
and  so  kind  and  just  in  all  its  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  far  East. 

That  you  may  be  near  me  during  your  stay,  Ihave  commanded  my  brother, 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Celestial  Prince  Bhanurangsi  Swangwongse,  to  pre- 
pare  rooms  for  you  and  your  party  in  the  Saranrom  Paiace,  close  to  my  palace, 
and  I  most  cordially  invite  you,  Mrs.  Grant  and  your  party  at  once  to  take  up 
your  residence  there,  and  my  brother  will  represent  me  as  your  host. 
Your  friend, 
.     •  CHULAHLONGKORN,  R.  S. 

His  Excellency  General  Grant,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  royal  gondola  put  out  from  the  shore 
and  conveyed  the  party  to  the  landing,  where  a  guard  presented  arms 
and  an  excellent  band  played  "  Hail  Columbia  "  as  the  General  stepped 
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lipon  Siamese  soll.  The  welcome  was  most  cordial.  The  Foreign 
Minister  greeted  the  General,  and  expressed  pleasure  at  seeing  him. 
He  then  presented  the  Ex- President  to  his  suite  and  to  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  attendance,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Alabaster,  the  royal 
interpreter,  and  Captain  Bush,  an  English  naval  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Siamese  navy.  Entering  carriages  the  party  were  driven  to  the 
palace  of  Hwang  Saranrom,  where  their  reception  showed  that  the 
Oelestial  Prince  was  determined  to  carry  out  handsomely  the  instruc- 
tions  given  him  by  his  royal  brother.     As  the  long  line  of  carriages 
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swept  by  the  barracks,  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  greeted  the 
Oeneral.  At  the  palace  gate  another  guard  was  drawn  up,  and  another 
band  played  the  American  national  air.  Here  the  General  was  met 
a,nd  escorted  to  the  palace  by  Phra  Si  Dhammason,  of  the  foreign 
-Office,  where  the  King's  private  Secretary  took  the  Ex- President  in 
Charge  and  led  him  to  the  top  of  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  where  stood 
His  Royal  Highness,  the  Celestial  Prince,  Bhanurangsi  Swangwongse, 
a  handsome  young  fellow  of  twenty,  who  said  that  his  palace  was  the 
Generalis  home,  and  that  he  had  been  commanded  by  the  King,  his 
brother,  to  say  that  anything  in  the  kingdom  that  would  contribute 
to  the  happiness,  comfort  or  honor  of  General  Grant  was  at  his  dis- 
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posal.  The  General  made  a  grateful  response,  and  the  Prince  offering^ 
his  arm  to  Mrs.  Grant  escorted  her  and  the  General  to  their  apartments, 
the  members  of  his  suite  looking  after  the  comforts  of  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

In  the  evening,  the  General  and  party  dined  quietly  with  the  Prince, 
who  submitted  to  his  distinguished  guest  a  lengthy  programme  which 
the  King  had  arranged  for  his  entertainment,  and  which  comprised 
seven  days  of  sight-seeing.  The  General  did  not  have  the  time  to 
spare  to  follow  out  the  whole  programme,  as  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  Singapore  in  five  days,  so  that  a  few  changes  had  to  be  made 
in  the  order  of  exercises. 

On  the  morning  of  their  second  day  at  Bangkok  the  party  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Ex-Regent  of  Siam,  an  aged  statesman  who  governed  the 
land  during  the  minority  of  Chulahlongkorn,  and  was  still  possessed 
of  great  influence  in  the  land.  The  interview  which  the  General  had 
with  this  venerable  statesman  was  füll  of  interest.  The  General 
brought  a  practical  issue  to  the  front  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
heavy  rains  which  had  fallen  recently  would  not  hurt  the  crops,  to 
which  the  old  gentleman  responded  that  such  would  not,  in  his 
opinion,  prove  the  case.  Having  taken  a  few  whiffs  of  his  cigar  and 
sipped  the  cup  of  fragrant  tea  which  formed  part  of  the  formality  of 
the  occasion,  the  General  again  tried  to  get  the  aged  man  to  speak 
freely  upon  national  affairs.  He  dwelt  upon  the  importance  to  Siam  ot 
a  fuller  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  old  gentle- 
man, however,  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  decided  expression  of 
opinion.  In  his  opinion  Siam  was  a  peculiar  country.  It  was  a 
country  apart  from  the  great  highways  of  commerce,  and,  peaceful 
itself,  had  no  desire  to  enter  into  the  strifes  of  other  nations.  In 
dealing  with  them  it  had  always  endeavored  to  be  friendly  and  had 
made  every  concession  in  order  to  secure  peaceful  relations  with 
them.  In  short,  the  venerable  politician  thought  that  the  Siamese 
were  a  happy,  contented  people,  and  that  the  best  way  to  continue  so 
was  for  outside  nations  to  let  them  alone. 

The  King  of  Siam  was  visited  on  the  14th  of  April.  The  Grand 
Palace  in  which  he  resides  was  next  to  that  of  Saranrom,  in  which 
the  General  was  being  entertained,  and  the  party  drove  to  it  in  state 
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carriages.  At  the  gate  of  the  palace,  where  a  body  of  troops  were 
drawn  up,  an  officer  met  the-  General  and  escorted  him  through  an 
avenue  of  temples,  shrines  and  pavilions,  and  up  a  wide  flight  of 
marble  steps  to  the  audience  room.  Here  the  King,  a  spare  young 
man,  active  and  nervous  in  his  movements,  his  promifient  feature  a 
sharp,  black  eye,  that  flitted  to  and  fro  among  his  visitors,  advanced 
^nd  shook  hands  with  General  Grant.  Shaking  hands  with  Mrs. 
Grant,  he  ofFered  her  his  arm  and  conducted  her  to  a  sofa,  in  the 
•centre  of  which  he  sat,  while  the  General  occupied  the  other  side. 
A  formal  conversation  ensued,  in  which  words  of  welcome  on  the 


Bangkok,  Siam. 

part  of  the  King  were  gracefully  responded  to  by  the  General  and 
Mrs.  Grant. 

On  the  following  day  the  King  returned  the  call.  The  ceremonies 
•of  the  occasion  were  very  imposing.  As  the  hour  of  the  visit  drew 
near,  guards  gathered  in  front  of  and  around  the  palace.  A  band  of 
music  took  up  position  in  the  palace  yard.  Attendants  bearing 
staves  in  their  hands  cleared  the  streets,  and  announced  that  the 
King  was  Coming  and  should  be  allowed  undisputed  way.  A  squad- 
ron  of  cavalry  constituting  the  royal  body  guard,  under  command  of  a 
Royal  Prince,  ^receded  the  carriage,  in  which  the  King  occupied  a 
back  seat,  accompanied  by  two  Princes.     The  approach  of  the  royal 
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«arriage  was  announced  by  trumpet,  when  the  General  prepared  to 

receive  bis  kingly  guest.     Colonel  Grant,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  a 

lieutenant-colonel,  waited  at  the  palace  gate  to  receive  the  King  in 

his  father's  name.      The  General  met  the  King  at  the  foot  of  the 

marble  steps  and  conducted  him  to  the  reception  room,  where,  with 

the  aid  of  Mr.  Alabaster,  the  Interpreter,  quite  a  lengthy  conversation 

was  had.     The  General,  in  reply  to  the  expressed  hope  of  the  King  that 

he  had  been  made  comfortable  at  the  Saranrom  Palace,  assured  His 

Royal  Highness  that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  the  hos- 

pitality     of  the   Prince.       The    King    then     referred    to  the    pleas- 

a,nt     relations 

which  had  al- 

ways    existed 

between  Siam 

and   America, 

which  land  did 

not  look  upon 

the  East  with 

any     idea     of 

aggrandize- 

ment.         The 

United  States 

were  a  nation 

to  whom    the 

Siamese  could 

look  for  advice 

-and  counsel,  and   the  influence  of   such  Americans  as  had  come  to 

Siam  had  been  of  Service  to  the  people. 

General  Grant  assured  the  King  that  experience  had  proved  that 
the  United  States  policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations  was  a  wise  one.  He  stated  that  in  his  travels  through 
India  and  Burmah  he  had  been  gratified  with  the  commendations 
bestowed  upon  American  products  imported  into  those  countries,  and 
he  would  be  pleased  to  see  Siam  sharing  in  this  trade.  This  was  as 
far  as  the  American  Government  desired  to  seek  an  influence  in  the 
East. 
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The  King  appreciated  the  point  made,  and  replied  that  it  woiild 
please  him  to  see  the  commerce  between  Siam  and  America  widely 
developed.  Siam  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  great  deal  hke  the  United 
States  in  the  fact  that  it  possessed  a  large  territory  and  a  small  popu- 
lation  who,  as  yet,  had  been  unable  to  develop  it  fully,  A  Sugges- 
tion by  the  General  that  the  introduction  of  skilled  labor  from 
America  might  prove  advantageous,  elicited  the  further  remark  that 
the  Siamese  were  a  conservative  people,  and  never  adopted  anything^ 
until  they  had  studied  it  carefuUy. 

A  State  dinner  at  the  Royal  Palace  was  the  event  of  the  following 
day.  This  was  a  grand  occasion.  The  Siamese  wore  State  dresses  of 
gold  cloth  richly  embroidered,  and  the  King  wore  the  family  decora- 
tion,  a  star  of  nine  points,  from  the  top  of  each  of  which  glistened  a 
beautiful  gern,  a  diamond  occupying  the  central  point.  There  were 
forty  guests  present,  araong  them  being  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Celestial  Prince,  several  princes,  members  of  the  royal  family  of 
lower  rank,  General  Grant  and  party,  the  American  Consul,  Mr. 
Sickles,  and  Miss  Struder,  daughter  of  the  Consul  at  Singapore  ;  Mr. 
Torrey,  the  American  Vice-Consul,  and  Mrs.  Torrey  ;  the  Foreign 
Minister,  his  son,  the  King's  private  secretary,  Mr.  Alabaster,  the 
members  of  the  Foreio^n  Office,  and  the  aides  of  the  Kino;  who  had 
been  attending  the  General.  The  table  was  a  magnificent  sight. 
The  Service  was  of  solid  silver,  its  prevailing  design  being  the  three- 
headed  elephant,  a  part  of  the  national  arms.  Two  bands  were 
present,  which  played  alternately  Siamese  and  European  music.  At 
the  end  of  the  repast,  which  lasted  about  three  hours,  His  Majesty 
arose  and  made  the  following  speech  in  Siamese,  which  was  trans- 
lated  by  his  Interpreter,  who  stood  behind  his  chair  : 

YoüR  Royal  Highness,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Now  Assembled  : 
I  heg  you  to  hear  the  expression  of  ihe  pleasure  which  I  have  feit  in  receiv- 
ing  as  my  guest  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Siam  has  for 
man}^  years  past  derived  great  advantages  from  America,  whose  Citizens  have 
introduced  into  my  kingdom  many  arts  and  sciences,  much  medical  know- 
ledge  and  many  valuable  books,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  country.  Even 
before  om-  countries  were  joined  in  treaty  alliance,  Citizens  of  America  came 
here  and  benefited  us.      Since  then   our   relations  have  greatly  improved^ 
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and  to  tlie  great  advantage  of  Slam,  and  recently  the  improvement  lias 
been  still  more  marked.  Therefore  it  is  natural  that  we  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly  gratified  by  the  visit  paid  to  us  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  General  Grant  has  a  grand  fame,  that  has  reached  even  to  Slam,  that 
has  been  known  here  for  several  years.  We  are  well  aware  that  as  a  true 
soldier  he  first  saw  glory  as  a  leader  in  war,  and,  thereafter  accepting  the 
Office  of  President,  earned  the  admiration  of  all  men  as  a  statesman  of  the 
highest  rank.  It  is  a  great  gratification  to  all  of  us  to  meet  one  thus  eminent 
both  in  the  government  of  war  and  of  peace.  We  see  him  and  are  charmed 
by  his  gracious  manner,  and  feel  sure  that  his  visit  will  inaugurate  friendly. 
relations  with  the  United  States  of  a  still  closer  nature  than  before,  and  of  the 
most  enduring  character.  Therefore  I  ask  you  all  to  join  with  me  in  drink- 
ing  the  health  of  General  Grant  and  wishing  him  every  blessing. 

The  General  made  a  suitable  response,  in  which  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  there  would  soon  be  seen  in  America  more  of  the  Siamese; 
that  embassies  and  diplomatic  relations  would  draw  them  closer  to- 
gether,  and  that  the  commerce  of  both  countries  might  thereby  be 
increased.  He  desired  to  see  the  young  men  of  Siarn  visit  America, 
and  attend  American  Colleges  as  they  now  attended  Colleges  in 
England  and  Germany.  He  could  assure  them  all  a  kind  reception, 
and  that  their  visits  would  be  both  interesting  and  advantageous.  In 
conclusion  he  asked  the  Company  to  drink  the  health  of  His  Majesty 
the  King,  and  prosperity  and  peace  to  the  people  of  Siam, 

Receptions,  entertainments  and  excursions  made  the  stay  in  Siam 
all  too  brief,  and,  after  a  week's  enjoyment,  the  General  started  for 
China,  which  was  reached  on  the  28th  of  April. 
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Cochin  China  — A  Sojourn  at  Sai-gon— Hong  Kong  —  Address  by  the  Chinese  Residente — 
Canton  —  A  Grand  Keception  —  Entertained  by  the  Yiceroy  —  Dinner  at  Consul-Geueral 
Lincoln's  —  Macao  —  A  Poet's  Grotto  —  Important  Correspondence  —  Shanghai  —  Tientsin  — 
Pekin  —  Departure  for  Japan 


HE  tour  round  the  world  was  fast  being  accomplished. 
Only  two  more  countries — China  and  Japan — remained 
to  be  visited  before  the  General  would  start  on  the  Trans- 
Pacific  ocean  voyage,  which  was  to  take  him  once  more 
to  his  native  land.  Cochin  China  was  reached  on  the 
25th  o£  April.  The  point  touched  at  was  Sai-gon,  an  important  town, 
situated  at  a  point  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  thirty-five  miles 
from  the  ocean.  The  place  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1861, 
hence  it  devolved  upon  the  Governor  of  French  Cochin  China, 
Rear  Admiral  La  Fond,  to  do  the  honors  of  the  occasion.  That 
official  invited  the  party  to  make  their  sojourn  at  the  Government 
House.  Having  passed  the  night  there,  the  party  spent  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  the  following  day  in  visiting  points  of  interest  in 
the  city.  The  Royal  Palace  and  two  very  handsome  Chinese  Pagodas 
of  large  size  were  examined,  and  the  Naval  Yard  and  Arsenal,  the 
largest  in  the  Empire,  were  also  inspected.  In  the  evening  a  public 
levee  was  held,  at  which  a  number  of  European  and  native  residents 
paid  their  respects  to  the  General.  The  affair  lasted  until  midnight, 
when  the  party  returned  to  the  ship,  which  on  the  following  morning 
Tesumed  its  voyage,  arriving  at  Hong  Kong  on  the  evening  of  April 
30th.     The  vessel  had  no  sooner  cast  anchor  than  she  was  filled  with 
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people  anxious  to  catch  an  early  glimpse  of  the  famous  traveler. 
United  States  Consul  Mosby,  of  Hong  Kong  ;  Lincoln,  of  Canton ;. 
Mr.  Holcombe;  and  delegations  from  the  subjects  of  Japan  and  other 
countries,crowded  round  the  Ex-President  and  welcomed  him  warmly, 
These  hearty  greetings  over,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  United  States 
ship  Ashuelot,  which  received  them  with  a  salute.  Here  they  took 
lunch',  after  which  they  embarked  upon  the  Colonial  Government 
launch,  which  carried  them  to  the  city.     At  the  landin^  pier,  whicli 


The  Harbor  of  Höng  Kong. 


had  been  decorated  in  the  General's  honor,  he  was  received  by 
Governor  Hennessey  and  staff,  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
the  heads  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Services,  and  a  vast  multitude  of 
spectators.  Introductions  accomplished,  the  party  were  escorted  by 
a  guard  of  honor,  through  gloriously  illuminated  streets,  to  the 
Government  House.  On  the  first  of  May  the. General  paid  a  visit  to 
Consul  Mosby,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  inspecting  localities 
of  importance. 

Commonly  known  as  Hong  Kong  the  real  name  of  the  city  is  Vic- 
toria, it  having  been  christened  so  in  honor  of  the  British  Queen, 
after  the  cession  of  the  Island  to  Great  Britain  in  1841.     Like  the 
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Island  upon  which  it  is  situated,  the  city  of  Hong  Kong  presents 
hardly  a  level  acre  to  the  eye  of  the  traveler ;  while  behind  it  loom 
up  some  grand  granitic  peaks,  the  highest  of  which,  which  seems  to 
•overhang  the  town,  reaches  an  altitude  of  1,825  feet.  Being  a  free  port 
the  city  is  entered  by  large  numbers  of  vessels,  which  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  town  one  of  the  liveliest  in  China. 

On  the  second  of  May  the  Ex- President  held  a  public  reception  at 
the  American  Consulate, 
and  in  the  evening  he 
dined  with  Sir  John 
Smale,  Chief  Justice  of 
Hong  Kong.  A  state 
dinner  foUowed,  on  the 
Sd  of  May,  at  which  all 
the  leading  people  of  the 
city  were  present,  and  at 
which  Governor  Hennes- 
«ey  niade  an  address 
which  captured  the  hearts 
of  the  American  residents, 
so  füll  was  it  of  good 
feeling  toward  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  of 
respect  for  the  distin- 
^uished  American  who 
happened  to  be  his  guest. 
To  this  address  the  Gen- 
eral made  a  brief  but  eloquent  response,  closing  it  with  the  senti- 
ment,  "  Good  will  and  alliance  between  Britons  and  Americans,"  an 
expression  of  good  feeling  which  elevated  him  still  higher  in  the  good 
opinion  of  his  British  hosts. 

The  Europeans  in  Hong  Kong,  however,  did  not  have  the  honoring 
of  Grant  all  to  themselves.  On  Monday  morning,  just  prior  to  his 
departure,  the  General  received  a  deputation  of  Chinese  residents, 
who  presented  him  with  the  following  address : 


Mandarin,  in  Dress  of  CEREMoNf . 
Chinese  Lady,  her  Son  and  Servant. 
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To  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  late  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Army: 

Sir — On  the  occasion  of  your  honoring  Hong  Kong  with  your  presence, 
we,  the  imdersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  -Chinese  Community,  approach  you  to 
give  you  a  hearty  welcome,  and  beg  to  present  you  an  address  expressiev  of 
our  high  esteem  and  respect  for  you.  During  your  Presidency  your  great 
name  and  noble  deeds  were  known  far  and  wide,  and  by  the  carrying  out  of 
a  just  policy  you  commanded  admiration  and  respect  from  all  classes  of 
people  under  your  rule.  We  have  been  delighted  to  find  that  in  international 
questions  you  have  shown  a  spirit  of  impartiality  and  fairness,  treating 
Americans  and  foreigners  alike,  and  the  Chinese  who  have  been  trading  in 
the  United  States  have  sung,  and  continue  to  sing,  praises  of  the  many  good 
actions  done  by  you  while  in  office. 

We  have  longed  to  see  you  but,  being  far  away,  we  were  hitherto  not  per- 
mitted  to  realize  bur  wish.  Now  that  you  have  favored  us  with  a  visit  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  present  you  with  a  Scroll  inscribed  with 
these  four  words,  "  Benefit  to  Chinese  People,"  which  we  hope  may  serve  as  a 
Souvenir  of  your  interview  with  the  Chinese  Community  of  Hong  Kong. 

Signed  by  Lee  Ting,  Ho  Amei,  Lee  Tuck  Cheong,  and  ninety  others. 

In  his  reply  to  this  address  General  Grant  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
meeting  the  deputation  and  at  hearing  the  kind  words  of  their  address. 
He  had  long  looked  forward  to  visiting  China,  and  now  that  he  had 
done  so  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  see  that  the  Chinese  were  an 
intelligent,  thrifty  and  industrious  people.  He  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  relations  between  the  Chinese  and  Americans  might  continue 
in  harmony,  and  in  conclusion  thanked  his  audience  for  the  memento 
which  accompanied  the  address. 

Canton  was  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  May.  The  recep- 
tion  here  accorded  to  the  Ex-President  was  a  grand  one.  The 
Viceroy  sent  a  gunboat  to  act  as  escort  to  the  General  in  his  sail  up 
the  Pearl  river.  Canton  is  situated  thirty-six  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
in  traveling  this  distance  numerous  forts  were  passed,  all  of  which 
fired  Salutes  and  paraded  their  troops  in  honor  of  the  Ex-President. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  Canton  was  reached.  The  occasion 
was  duly  honored  by  the  vessels  in  port,  many  of  them  bnrning  blue 
lights  and  firing  rockets.  It  was  too  late  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  receptions,  so  the  General,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the 
Consular  officials  who  had  put  in  an  early  appearance,'  retired  for  the 
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night.  In  the  morning  the  Ashuelot  and  the  Chinese  guiiboats  in 
port  exchanged  salutes,  while  the  junks  and  Ibreign  vessels  in  port 
donned  their  brightest  bunting  in  honor  of  the  American  visitor. 

Canton  was  all  agog  with  expectation.  The  Viceroy  had  already 
notified  the  American  Consul  of  his  Intention  to  pay  General  Grant 
special  honors  when  he  arrived.  In  order,  too,  that  his  visitor  might  be 
duly  honored  by  the  populace  he  issued  a  number  of  bulletins  remind- 


Neav  China  Street,  Ganton. 


ing  them  of  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
close  their  houses,  clean  their  streets,  and  get  their  troops  ready 
to  help  in  the  honors  of  the  day.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  pro- 
nunciamentos  was  as  follows  : 


We  liave  just  heard  that  the  King  of  America,  being  on  friendly  terms 
with  China,  will  leave  America  early  in  the  third  month,  bringing  with 
him  a  suite  of  officers,  etc.,  all  complete  on  board  the  ship.  It  is  said 
that  he  is  bringing  a  large  number  of  rare  presents  with  him,  and  that  he  will 
be  here  in  Canton  about  the  6th  or  9th  of  May.  He  will  land  at  the  Tintsy 
ferry,  and  will  proceed  to  the  Viceroy's  palace  by  way  of  the  South  gate,  the 
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Fantai's  Ngamun  and  the  Waning  Street.  Viceroy  Lan  has  arranged  that 
all  the  mandarins  sliall  be  there  to  meet  liim,  and  a  füll  Court  will  be  held.  After 
a  little  friendly  conversation  he  will  leave  the  Viceroy's  palace  and  visit  the 
various  objects  of  interest  within  and  without  the  walls.  Jle  will  then  pro. 
ceed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedra],  to  converse  and  pass  the  night.  It  is 
not  stated  what  will  then  take  place,  but  notice  will  be  given. 

The  efFect  of  these  official  intimations  of  the  proposed  visit  of  the 
General  was  that  when  the  Ex-President  landed  at  Canton  the  whole 

population  seemed  to 
have  turned  out  to  see 
him.  Everywhere  that 
the  General  appearedan 
ocean  of  facessurrounded 
him.  He  was  carried 
into  the  city  in  a  green 
chair  on  the  Shoulders 
of  eight  staiwart  Mon- 
gols.  The  color  of  the 
chair  alone  implied  a 
compliment,  green  being 
the  color  esteemed  next 
to  the  royal  yellow  in 
China,  but  it  was  other- 
"wise  a  magnificent  af- 
fair ;  being  exquisitely 
ornamented  and  upholstered  and  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  silver 
globe.  In  front  and  behind  the  chair  and  its  carriers  moved  a  small 
guard  of  soldiers,  who,  though  unarmed,  added  to  the  majesty  of 
the  procession,  and  by  a  continuous  shouting,  kept  the  crowd 
concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  General. 

Although  their  destination,  the  vice-regal  palace,  was  but  a  league 
distant,  it  took  the  procession  over  an  hour  to  cover  the .  ground, 
so  dense  was  the  crowd  through  which  a  way  had  to  be  made. 
At  the  lowest  computation  by  persons  familiär  with  the  city  there 
were  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  people  on  the  streets. 
When   the    size    and   compactness   and   enthusiasm    of  this    crowd 
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is    considered ;    when  it   is   remembered    that   the    shouting    guard 
of  soldiers  rent  the  air  incessantly  with  their  cries  ;  that  every  here 
and  there  the  Chinese  salute  of  three  guns  was  belched  forth  ;  that 
the  crowd  kept  concentrating  around  the  General's  swinging  chair  as 
he   advanced ;    a   faint  idea  can   be  formed  of  the  scene  which  was 
presented  when  the  vice-regal  palace  was  reached  and  the  visitors 
descended  from  their  chairs  and  prepared  to  enter  the  reception  room 
where   the  Viceroy  awaited   their   coraing.      The  reception  of  the 
General  was  most  hearty.     The  Viceroy  advanced  from  his  position 
at  the  doorway  of  the  audience  chamber,  and  with  a  gesture  that  was  • 
the  perfection  of  courtesy  and  cordiality  welcomed  his  visitor.     His 
appearance  was  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  General  who  wore  a 
piain  evening  dress.     The  Viceroy 's  dress  consisted  of  the  mandarin's 
hat,  the  pink  button  and  flowing  silken  robes  richly  embroidered.     His 
earliest  remark  was  to  the  effect  that  he  knew  his  own  unworthiness 
to  receive  a  visit  from  so  great  a  personage  as  General  Grant,  and  that 
he  feit  the  honor  the  more  on  that  account.     He  then  presented  the 
General  to  the  members  of  his  Court  ;  to  the  Tartar  General,  Chanor 
Tsein  ;  the  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Jen  Chi  ;  the  Deputy 
Tartar  General,  San  Chang  Mow  ;  and  the  Assistant  Tartar  General, 
Chi  Hwo.     The  Viceroy  then  welcomed  each  member  of  the  American 
party,  and  presenied  them  to  his  suite.     A  short  time  was  passed  in 
the  exchange  of  courtesies  when  the  Viceroy  led  them  into  an  adjoin- 
ing  Chamber  where  they  sat  down  to  small  tables  upon  which  cups  of 
tea  had  been  placed.     Having  pledged  one  another  in  the  cup  that 
cheers,  the  Americans  were  led  by  their  hosts  into  a  garden  where  a 
regal  banquet  was  served  for  their  delectation.     A  table  laid  with 
eighty  dishes  was  in  front  of  them,  and  beside  each  of  them  lay  two 
ohopsticks  and  a  knife  and  fork,  which  gave  the  American  banqueters 
a  choice  between  helping  themselves  to  the  Chinese  repast  in  the 
American  fashion,  or  in  the  method  in  vogue  in  the  Celestial   King- 
dom.    The  dinner  was  all  dessert.     There  were  no  viands  to  puzzle  the 
strangers.     Nothing  in  the  way  of  eating  but  sweetmeats,  candied 
fruits,  walnuts,  almonds,  ginger  and  cocoanuts,  with  tea,  Champagne, 
and  Sauterne  by  way  of  beverages.     A  final  cup  of  tea  ended  the 
banquet,  and  gave  the  visitors  a  gentle  intimation  that  the  time  of 
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departure  had  arrived.  On  their  way  from  the  palace  to  their  home, 
the  visitors  were  greeted  with  scenes  of  enthusiasm  similar  to  those 
which  had  marked  their  approach. 

On  the  llth  of  May,  Consul-General  Lincoln  gave  a  grand  state 
dinner,  in  honor  of  General  Grant.  About  fifty  guests  were  present^ 
among  them  Captain  Perkins,  Mr.  McEwan,  Mr.  Deering,  and  Messrs. 
Gase  and  Strickland,  of  the  Ashuelot.  The  dinner  was  a  capital  one, 
and  after  its  conclusion  Speeches  were  made.  At  10  o'clock  a  recep- 
tion  was  held,  at  which  all  the  Americans  and  Europeans  in  the  place 
were  presented  to  the  General. 

The  time  at  Canton  was  limited  to  four  days,  and  so  much  had  to 
be  done  here  in  the  way  of  receiving  the  attentions  of  the  people, 
that  but  little  time  was  given  the  General  to  visit  the  various  points 
of  interest  in  the  place.     Still  enough  was  seen   to  justify  the   claims 

made  by  the  residents, 
that  Canton  was,  in  the 
matter  of  wealth  and 
elegance,  the  first  city  in 
the  Empire.  The  city 
was  found  to  be  not 
ionly  well  built  but  clean, 
which  is  a  feature  spe- 
cially  worthy  of  men- 
tion  in  a  Chinese  city.  Several  joss-houses  were  visited,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  was  known  as  the  "  Temple  of  Horrors," 
whose  attractive  feature  is  supplied  in  a  series  of  rüde  representations 
of  the  torment  of  purgatory  and  perdition,  which  occupy  the  Square 
in  front  of  the  temple.  The  Images  are  of  wood  or  clay,  each  group 
representing  one  of  the  stages  of  transmigration  through  which  a 
human  being  passes  on  his  road  to  the  condition  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  beings  are  represented  as  going  through  all  sorts  of  processes, 
among  them  that  of  boiling  in  a  cauldron  of  oil ;  of  being  ground  be- 
tween  mill-stones  ;  of  being  pressed  between  planks  uritil  the  blood 
oozed  forth  from  the  sides  of  the  victim  ;  and  so  on,  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  minds  of  the  tourists,  however,  being  ludicrous  rather  than 
horrible.     The  "  Temple  of  the  Five  Hundred  Gods  "  was  also  inspect- 
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ed,  and  the  five  hundred  carved  and  gilded  life-size  figures  were  ac- 
knowledged  to  be,  from  the  great  variety  of  form  and  feature  which 
they  presented,  one  of  the  strängest  sights  the  tourists  had  beheld  in 
their  travels. 

Departing  from  Canton,  the  General  next  stopped  at  Macao,  the 
Portuguese  colony  in  China.  The  city  of  Macao  is  situated  on  the 
coast  of  China,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  occupying  a  penin - 
sula  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  island  of  Heang-Shang.  The  city 
has  a  popülation  of  about  60^000  people,  of  whom  10,000  are  a  mixed 
multitude  of  nearly  all  nations  of  ■  the  world  except  Chinese,  who  form 
the  balance  of  the  city's  inhabitants.  The  city  is  built  upon  the 
acclivity  of  two  hills,  around  a  large,  semi-circular  bay,  and  seen  from 
the  water  its  white-washed  stone  houses  make  it  one  of  the  brightest, 
suhniest  spots  on  the  coast  of  China.  The  place  has  a  literary  farne^ 
too,  as  having  been  the 
residence  of  the  Portu- 
guese poet,  Camoens. 
Here,  in  a  grotto  delight- 
fully  situated  in  a  garden 
back  of  the  city,  he  wrote 
part  of  /the  "  Lusiad." 
This  beautiful  spot,  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  '*  Camoens'  Garden,"  was  pronounced  by  the 
tourists  to  be  just  such  a  spot  as  a  poet  would  select  in  which  to  walk 
and  muse  and  give  rein  to  his  fancy.  The  grotto,  a  peculiar  formation 
of  rocks,  shaded  by  large  oriental  trees,  was  entered  with  veneration, 
the  travelers  feeling  that  they  were  treading  upon  classic  ground.  Not- 
withstanding  these  romantic  reflections,  on  leaving  the  place  they 
could  not  but  remark  upon  the  courtesy  they  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  Senor  Marques,  who  not  only  showed 
them  over  the  grounds,  but  emphasized  his  kind  reception  by  building 
over  the  entrance  to  the  grotto  a  beautiful  arch,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion."  Welcome  to  General  Grant." 

Re-embarking  on  the  Ashuelot,  the  General  resumed  his  trip  along 
the  coast  of  China,  calling,  on  the  1 3th  of  May,  at  Swatow  and  x^moy,^ 
treaty  ports  thrown  open  to  foreigners  under  the  treaty  of  Lord  Elgin, 
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at  each  of  which  places  pleasant  receptions  were  accorded  to  the 
party. 

As  the  good  ship  Ashuelot  neared  Shanghai,  the  General  disposed 
of  some  important  correspondence,  with  whose  nature  the  reader  of 
this  history  should  be  made  acquainted. 

In  the  first  place  he  gave  his  attention  to  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  the  King  of  Slam,  dated  the  20th  of  April,  at  the  Grand  Palace, 
Bangkok,  in  which  the  royal  Chulahlongkorn  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  telegram  which  the  General  had  sent  him,  expressing 


^^^Äi^^^^^pfe 


^  -F^C^^nr-a:^-^- 


Crater  of  Kilauea,  Hawaii. 

pleasure  at  his  reception.  He  added  that,  though  the  General  was 
passing  on  to  visit  wealthier  eitles  and  more  powerful  nations,  he  (the 
King)  depended  upon  the  General's  not  forgetting  Slam.  He  added 
that  he  intended  to  write  to  the  General  from  time  to  tirae,  and  hoped 
to  receive  a  few  words  in  reply. 

In  answer  to  this  the  General  assured  His  Majesty  that  nothing 
more  could  have  been  done  to  make  his  Siamese  trip  agreeable,-  and 
that  he  would  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  His  Majesty  in  regard  to 
the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  beautiful  country  over  which  he 
ruled  with  so  much  justice  and  though t  for  the  ruled. 
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The  following  letter  was  received  from  King  Kalakaua,  ruier  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands : 

ToLÄi^i  Hall,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  February  18,  1879. 

Dear  Sie,  : — The  public  newspapers  give  me  the  Information  that  you  are 
at  present  on  your  passage  to  the  East,  and  are  intending  to  return  to  the 
United  States  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When  I  was  in  the  United  States 
during  your  Presidency,  you  manifested  such  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
my  kingdom  that  I  am  proud  to  think  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to 
observe  the  progress  we  have  made,  and  the  general  state  of  the  country. 

I  will  not  remind  you  that  other  travelers  have  found  the  natural  features  of 
the  Islands,  and  more  especially  theirvolcanic  phenomena,  interesting,  and  I 
entertain  a  hope  that,  if  you  accept  the  invitation  which  I  now  tender  to  you 
to  Visit  US,  as  a  guest  of  myself  and  this  nation,  on  your  return  to  your  native 
country,  such  a  viSit  will  be  a  pleasing  remembrance  to  you. 

For  myself,  it  will  afford  me  a  great  gratification  to  receive  and  entertain 
you,  and  my  people  will  be  proud  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make 
your  Visit  agreeable. 

I  am  your  friend,  KALAKAUA. 


Street  Scexe  in  Honolulu. 

In  reply  to  this,  the  General  wrote  that  it  would  afford  him  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  accept  the  King's  invitation,  if  he  could  do  so. 
He  had  always  feit  tlie  greatest  desire  to  visit  the  Hawaiian  Islands^ 
but  while  he  could  not  yet  say  positively  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  do  so,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  give  a  positive  answer  un- 
til  he  got  to  Japan,  and  learned  of  the  running  of  the  vessels  between 
Yokohama  and  Honolulu,  and  between  the  latter  place  and  San 
Francisco. 
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He  also  responded  to  a  very  cordial  letter  from  Lui  Kun,  the  Vice- 
roy  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwanghai,  acknowledging  receipt,  at  the  same 
time,  of  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Chinese  work,  which  the  Viceroy 
had  sent  as  a  gift  to  Mrs.  Grant. 

Shanghai  was  reached  on  the  iVth  of  May,  1879.  This  city,  which 
is  the  most  important  coramercial  centre  of  China,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Woosung  river,  about  fourteen  miles  from  its  mouth. 
A  walled  city,  its  population  has  increased  so  that  outside  of  its  gates 
extensive  suburbs  have  sprung  up,  among  them  that  occupied  by  the 
foreign  merchants,  whose  handsome  residences  and  beautiful  gardens 
^,,^.^^^^-  .-^-^^_..^,:::^-^.,^  form     a      marked 

contrast  to  the 
squalor  and  filth 
which  make  the 
city  within  the 
walls  anything  but 
an  agreeable  place 
to  the  European  or 
American  visitor. 
One  short  sedan 
chair  ride  through 
its  narrow  streets 
sufficed  for  the 
tourists,  who  thereafter  confined  themselves  to  the  brighter  sights 
and  purer  atmosphere  of  the  foreign  Settlements. 

As  the  vessel  neared  the  city,  crowds  of  Chinamen  on  the  banks,  to 
the  number  of  about  one  hundred  thousand,  showed  that  the  General's 
Coming  had  been  duly  heralded.  The  vessel  was  left  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and.  as  the  bärge  containing  the  Greneral  and  party 
pulled  ashore,  the  Ashuelot's  guns  fired  a  national  salute,  while  the 
other  war  vessels  in  port  manned  the  yards  in  honor  of  the  Ex- Presi- 
dent. As  the  General  mounted  the  landing,  which  was  decorated 
with  scarlet  cloth,  the  immense  crowds  cheered  lustily  and  the  band 
in  attendance  played  the  American  national  air.  The  General  was 
then  presented  to  the  Governor,  who  in  turn  introduced  him  to  a 
number  of  mandarins  of  high  rank  who  accompanied  him  as  a  dele- 
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gation  from  the  Chinese  population.  Mr.  Little,  chairman  of  the 
Municipal  Council,  then  read  an  address,  in  which,  on  behalf  of  that 
body  and  of  the  foreign  Community  of  Shanghai,  he  welcomed 
General  Grant  to  Shanghai,  which  place  he  alluded  to  as  the  eastern- 
most  commercial  settlement  of  the  Continent,  in  which  met  the  lines 
that  united  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  He  wished  the  General  a 
future  as  happy  and  distinguished  as  his  past  had  been,  and  hoped 
that  after  he  had  departed  the  General  would  remember  with 
pleasure  the  little  band  of  self-governed  representatives  of  all  States 
united  in  peaceful  pursuits  and  furthering  the  cause  of  progress  in 
China. 

The  General  replied,  thanking  all  present  for  their  hearty  welcome 
and  paying  a  compliment  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  city 
whose  evidences  of  prosperity  had  already  surprised  him  not  a  little. 
He  was  then  escorted  to  his  carriage  by  a  guard  of  honor  composed 
of  the  volunteer  rifles  of  Shanghai  and  sailors  and  marines  from  the 
American  and  French  men-of-war  in  port. 

The  evening  was  passed  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cameron,  and  proved 
a  notable  occasion.  Shortly  after  dark  an  Illumination  and  torchlight 
procession  in  the  GeneraPs  honor  lit  up  the  city.  This  display  of 
enthusiasm  was  as  beautiful  as  it  was  hearty.  As  the  General  was 
driven  about  the  open  streets,  the  scene  was  one  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy.  Every  house  was  ablaze  with  light.  Vari-colored 
lanterns  illumined  the  gardens,  over  whose  portals  elegant  transpa- 
rencies  testified  their  owners'  welcome  to  the  distinguished  American 
visitor.  The  sky  itself  seemed  lit  up  by  the  scintillations  flung  from 
the  rockets,  bombs  and  Roman  candles  which  kept  ascending  in  a 
continuous  and  omnipresent  stream  of  light.  In  the  harbor  every 
vessel  was  lit  up  from  water-line  to  top-mast.  As  the  local  paper  said 
next  morning,  in  its  report  of  the  affair,  "  Never  before  has  there  been 
such  a  blaze  of  candles  and  gas  seen  in  Shanghai."  The  Illumination 
lasted  in  füll  force  until  ten  o'clock,  when  the  General  returned  to 
Mr.  Cameron's  residence,  where  he  reviewed  a  firemen's  procession, 
after  which  came  a  reception,  at  which  all  of  the  foreign  residents 
paid  their  respects  to  the  Ex-President. 

Tientsin  was  the  next  point  visited.     The  sail  up  the  Peiho  river 
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was  a  conti nued  ovation.     Here  and  there  a  fort  was  passed,  and  each 

one   belched  forth   its  salute    of  twenty-one  guns  in  the  General's 

honor.     All  the  junks  and  vessels  passed  on  the  way  were  decorated. 

As  the  city  was  neared,  a  fleet  of  Chinese  gunboats  formed  in  line  and 

manned  their  yards.     As  they  neared  the  landing,  the  banks  of  the 

river  were  again  found  to  be  crowded  with  people.     The  Viceroy  soon 

boarded  the  Ashuelot,  which  saluted  him  as  he  did  so.     The   General 

received  his  visitor  cordially,  and  leading  him  to  the  upper  deck  sat 

down    with  him  and  engaged  in  quite  a  lengthy  conversation.     The 

Viceroy  Li-Hung-Chang,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  warriors  in 

.-,--.^==^^^^^^^3^^^^^^^  the       kingdom,       through 

^      ^^-"iJ^^ll^liMJr^:^^^^!^         whose  superior  generalship 

_f^  "^  ^^^"^Si^^^^i^RäS^^^"^      ^^6  Taeping  rebellion  was 

J- ^^    ^,f,.-^:r::^sM^^  in     July,    1865^ 

interested  the  General 
greatly.  His  conversation 
showed  thatthe  fame  which 
had  credited  him  with 
being  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced  in  ideas  of  Chinese 
statesmen  was  well  earned^ 
and  that  the  introduction 
of  Western  civilization 
into  China  had  in  him  a 
powerful  advocate. 

The   Viceroy's  visit  was 
returned  on    the  following 


A  Street  in  Tientsin. 


day  in  great  pomp.  A  marine  guard  from  the  Ashuelot  accompanied 
the  General,  who  was  met  at  the  landing  in  front  of  the  vice-regal  palace 
by  a  body  of  troops.  Here  awaited  him  a  chair  lined  with  yellow  silk — 
an  honor  which  showed  the  Viceroy  ranked  him  with  Imperial  rulers. 
The  procession  from  the  landing  to  the  palace  door  was  essentially 
imposing.  The  multitudes  of  people  reached  in  every  direction,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see;  through  the  thin  space  which  separated  them  into 
two  dense  masses  of  humanity,  the  procession  moved  slowly,  while  the 
firing  of  guns  and  beating  of  gongs  marked   its  progress.     At  the 
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palace  door  the  Viceroy,  surrounded  by  bis  mandarins  and  attendants, 
met  the  General  and  conducted  him  to  an  inner  room  where  they  had 
another  prolonged  interview,  at  the  end  of  which  Li-Hung-Chang 
requested  the  General  to  sit  with  him  for  their  combined  photographs. 
The  General  assented,  and  the  portrait  was  taken  at  the  close  of  the 
interview. 

Two  days  later  the  Viceroy  invited  a  number  of  people  to  meet 
the  General  at  dinner,  which  was  a  grand  affair,  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion  a  speech  was  read 
on  behalf  of  the  Viceroy, 
acknowledging  General 
Grant's  talents  as  a  sol- 
dier  and  a  statesman, 
and  thanking  him  for  the 
honor  of  his  visit.  The 
General  made  a  suitable 
response,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  invited  the 
Viceroy  to  visit  America, 
when  he  would  be  proud 
to  return  his  hospitality. 

A  very  enjoyable  suc- 
cession  of  social  enter- 
tainments  filled  up  the 
remainder  of  the  time  at 
Tientsin,  after  which  the 
party  went  by  boat  to 
Pekin.  The  trip  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  railes  was  long  and  tedious, 
and  when  they  arrived  at  Pekin  at  about  noon  on  the  8rd  of  June, 
they  needed  a  little  rest  before  they  could  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
occasion.  This  they  took  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  the 
American  residents  called  in  a  body  and  welcomed  Gen.  Grant  to 
Pekin.  Then  followed  an  address,  read  by  Dr.  Martin,  President 
of  the  Chinese-English  University,  and  an  American,  to  which  the 
General  responded. 

Among    the    earliest   native    visitors    were    the    members    öf    the 
17 
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Cabinet,  among  them  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  brought  the  card  öf 
Kung,  the  Prince-Regent,  who,  during  the  minority  of  the  Emperor,  a 
lad  of  seven,  ruled  the  nation,  and  intimated  that  His  Imperial  High- 
ness  would  be  glad  at  any  time  to  see  General  Grant,  who  named 
3  o'clock  in  the  following  afternoon  as  the  hour  on  which  he  would 
call  upon  the  Regent. 

The  visit  was  made  in  due  form,  and  after  its  conclusion  General 
Grant  visited  the  Chinese- English  University,  where  he  received  an 
address  which  was  read  by  one  of  the  students,  and  which,  after  re- 
citing  in  laudatory  terms  the  leading  features  of  Grant's  career  as 
soldier  and  statesman,  indorsed  the  "boom"  in  the  following  words: 

Now  that  you  have  resigned  the  Presidency,  you  employ  your  leisure  in 
visiting  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  peöple  of  all  nations  and  all 
ranks  welcome  your  arrival.  It  requires  a  fame  like  yours  to  produce  effects 
like  these.  We,  the  students  of  this  coUege,  are  very  limited  in  our  attain- 
ments,  but  all  men  love  the  wise  and  respect  the  virtuous.  We,  therefore, 
feel  honored  by  this  opportunity  of  standing  in  your  presence.  It  is  our 
sincere  hope  that  another  term  of  the  Presidency  may  come  to  you,  not  only 
that  your  own  nation  may  be  benefited,  but  that  our  countrymen  resident  in 
America  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  your  protection. 

Wang  Fengtsak,  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 
Wen  Hsii,  Tutor  in  English. 
Na  San,  Tutor  in  English. 

On  behalf  of  the  students  of  Tunguon  College. 
Kwang  Sit,  5  ^.  4  m.  16  d. — June  15, 1879. 

The  General  replied  as  follows : 

Gentlemen: — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  welcome  and  for  the 
compliments  you  pay  me.  I  am  glad  to  ra^et  you  and  see  in  the  capital  of 
this  vast  and  ancient  Empire,  an  institution  of  learning  based  upon  English 
principles,  and  in  which  you  can  learn  the  English  language.  I  have  been 
Struck  with  nothing  so  much,  in  my  tour  around  the  world,  as  with  the  fact 
that  the  progress  of  civilization — of  our  modern  civilization — is  marked  by 
the  progress  of  the  English  tongue.  I  rejoice  in  this  fact,  and  I  rejoice  in 
your  efforts  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  English  speech  and  all  that  such  a 
knowledge  must  convey. ,  You  have  my  wärmest  wishes  for  your  success  in 
this  and  in  all  your  undertakings,  and  my  renewed  thanks  for  the  honor  you 
have  shown  me. 
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On  the  following  day  Prince  Kuiig  returned  the  General's  call. 
This  was  no  mere  formal  ceremony;  the  Prince  had  come  on  business 
as  well  as  on  the  requirements  of  courtesy,  and  he  did  not  leave  until 
he  had  advanced  well  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  With 
diplomatic  adroitness,  urider  the  cover  of  asking  the  General's  advice 
upon  the  subject,  he  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  seizure  by  the 
Japanese  of  the  Loo-Choo  Islands,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  friendly 
relations  between  China  and  Japan  which  followed  the  act.  What 
he  wanted  was  that  General  Grant  should  do  everything  that  he 
could  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  case. 

When  the  General,  on  his  return  to  Tientsin,  again  met  his  old 
friend,  the  Viceroy,  the  latter  stated  that  he  had  received  instructions 
from  the  Prince-Regent  to  converse  fully  with  the  General  upon  the 
subject  which  his  ruler  had  broached  so  delicately  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore.  The  Viceroy  gave  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  seizure 
made  by  the  Japanese  Government,  claiming  that,  inasmuch  as 
Japan  had  refused  to  notice  any  communication  from  China  on  the 
subject,  the  matter  was  not  a  diplomatic  question  as  the  General  had 
suggested,  and  its  Solution  could  not  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  dip- 
lomatic methods.  The  Viceroy  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  Position  China  had  taken  in  the  matter,  and  no  fear  as  to 
the  result  of  a  conflict  with  Japan,  should  one  arise ;  yet  he  wished  a 
peaceful  and  honorable  termination  to  the  affair,  and  pressed  the 
General  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  the  two  nations. 

The  General  expressed  his  belief  that  such  a  termination  might  be 
reached,  and  assured  the  Viceroy  that  when  he  reached  Japan  he 
would  confer  with  Mr.  Binghani,  the  American  Minister,  upon  the 
subject,  study  up  the  Japanese  case  in  Conference  with  the  Japanese 
authorities,  and  if  then  he  could  advise  or  aid  in  the  Solution  of  the 
difficulty  he  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Viceroy  was  not  the  only  member  of  his  family  to  do  honor  to 
the  American  visitors.  On  the  last  night  of  the  General's  stay  at 
Tientsin,  the  wife  of  the  Viceroy  gave  an  entertainment  to  Mrs. 
Grant,  to  which  all  the  leading  ladies  of  the  English-speaking  colony 
were  invited.  This  was  a  memorable  occasion.  The  seclusion  of  that 
lady's  life  had  made  her  a  mystery  to  all  the  English-speaking  resi- 
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dents  of  Tientsin,  and  the  female  half  of  the  society  of  the  place  Were 
greatly  excited  at  the  prospect  of  visiting  her.  For  the  time  being 
the  General  occupied  the  second  place  in  importance  in  the  party, 
and  Mrs.  Grant  was  the  heroine  of  the  day.  So  important  an  event 
as  a  visit  to  the  Regent's  consort  was  not  to  be  entered  upon  hastily, 
and  numerous  meetings  were  held  at  which  the  proprieties  of  the 
occasion  were  determined  upon.  In  this  case  there  were  no  diplo- 
matic  experts  to  consult  with  as  to  the  fit  and  proper  ceremonials  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  important  question  of  what  should  be  worn  had 
to  be  decided  by  the  ladies  themselves.  The  decision  was  in  favor  öf 
European  dress,  and  when  the  ladies  gathered  in  the  beautiful  apart- 
ments  of  the  Viceroy's  wife,  they  were  clad  after  the  most  approved 
modes  of  Paris  and  New  York. 

At  the  vice-regal  palace  the  ladies  were  entertained  at  a  grand 
dinner,  which  lasted  until  11  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  party  broke 
up,  and  Mrs.  Grant  returned  to  the  Ashuelot,  where  a  number  of 
friends  had  gathered  to  say  farewell,  as  the  ship  was  to  sail  on  the 
following  morning.  The  Viceroy  was  not  of  the  party,  he  having 
sent  Word  that  he  had  gone  on  ahead  with  his  yacht  and  a  fleet  of 
gunboats,  and  would  await  the  General's  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  where  the  party  were  to  re-embark  on  the  Richmond.  Li-Hung 
Chang  was  evidently  determined  that  no  one  should  outdo  him  in 
attentions  to  his  distinguished  visitor.  At  the  Waku  forts  the 
Ashuelot  overtook  the  vice-regal  fleet  riding  at  anchor,  and,  as  the 
American  vessel  passed  them,  gunboats  and  fort  combined  in  a 
salute,  while  the  Waku  garrison  paraded  within  sight  of  the  tourists. 
The  Richmond  was  sighted  three  miles  out  at  sea,  and  the  Ashuelot 
steamed  in  her  direction,  followed  by  the  vice-regal  yacht.  By  noon 
the  General  and  party  were  safely  ensconced  on  the  Richmond's  deck, 
and  a  bärge  was  sent  to  bring  the  Viceroy  and  suite  on  board.  In 
the  cabin  of  the  Richmond  General  Grant  and  Li-Hung-Chang  held 
their  parting  interview.  The  General  reiterated  his  appreciation  of 
the  pleasure  which  he  had  derived  from  his  visit  to  China,  arid 
invited  the  Viceroy  to  visit  America.  The  Viceroy  regretted  that  he 
had  not  done  so  earlier  in  life,  and  that  the  trip  was  now  not  in  his 
power.     He  urged  the  General  not  to  forget  him,  and  asked ;  hiai  if 
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ever  China  needed  his  counsel  not  to  withhold  it.  He  alluded  feel- 
ingly  to  the  friendly  relations  of  the  United  States  and  China,  and 
commended  to  the  General  and  the  American  people  the  Chinese 
who  had  gone  to  America,  of  whose  ill-usage  he  had  heard,  but 
which  he  hoped  the  justice  and  honor  of  the  American  people  would 
protect  them  from  in  the  future.  Having  finally  urged  the  General  to 
use  his  best  offices  in  confiection  with  the  Loo-Choo  Islands  affair,  he 
bade  the  General  an  affectionate  farewell.  When  he  returned  to  his 
yacht  the  Viceroy  still  watched  closely  the  form  of  the  General  as 
his  vessel  departed,  while  the  cannon  of  the  Richmond  thundered 
forth  a  Salute  in  his  honor.  This  was  the  ending  of  the  Chinese  trip. 
The  Richmond's  bow  turned  to  the  eastward  and  bore  the  tourists 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Japan. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


Arrlval  at  Japan  —  Nagasaki  —  The  Governor's  Dinner  —  Judge  Bingham  —  Tokio  —  Grant's 
•  Palace  Home— Japanese  Decorative  Art  —  The  4th  of  July— A  Grand  Celcbration  —  Ad- 
dress bythe  Emperor  — Mrs.  Grant'e  Speech  —  Private  Confab  with  the  Emperor  — De 
parturefor  Home. 


HE  Richmond  arrived  at  Nagasaki  on  the  2  Ist  of  June. 
An  address  of  welcome,  by  a  committee  of  thirteen 
chosen  to  represent  all  allen  nationalities,  was  received 
and  responded  to,  and  the  General  and  party  soon  after 
entered  upon  a  systematic  search  for  all  that  the  place 
had  that  was  novel  to  the  eye.  The  landscape,  of  which  the  town 
formed  the  central  feature,  was  singularly  beautiful.  The  bay,  upon 
which  the  city  is  built,  is  seven  miles  in  length,  and  is  bounded  by 
steep  hills,  from  which  here  and  there  bristle  admirably  placed  batteries 
of  cannon.  The  scenery  reminded  the  tourists  of  what  they  had  seen 
on  the  Southern  coast  of  England,  only  that  it  possessed,  in  addition 
to  the  charms  of  that  locality,  the  element  of  grandeur  to  a  very 
marked  degree.  The  city  lies  partly  on  the  water's  edge,  but  many  of 
the  houses  are  built  on  the  steep  hills,  rising  one  above  the  other  in 
tiers,  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre,  the  roof  of  one  house  being  often  on 
a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  one  next  above  it.  The  temptation  to 
invade  a  city  whose  houses  were  so  beautifully  embowered  in  walls  of 
green  proved  irresistible,  and  on  the  day  of  their  arrival  the  travelers 
paid  a  visit  to  the  place.  Unlike  most  oriental  towns  a  closer  inspec- 
tion  failed  to  cast  a  daraper  upon  the  agreeable  impression  conveyed 
by  the  pleasing  external.  The  streets  were  found  to  be  long  and 
handsonie  avenues,  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  width,  and  clean  and  well 
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paved,  flanked  by  neat  wooden  and  stone  cottages,  each  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  pretty  court  or  garden.  Three  large  streams,  that  came 
fresh  and  sparkling  frora  the  hillsides  above,  roUed  through  the  town,  the 
largest  of  which  was  crossed  by  a  number  of  handsome  stone  bridges. 
Now  and  then  the  attention  of  the  tourists  would  be  attracted  by  flights 
of  stone  Steps  leading  from  the  roadway,  and  climbing  these  they  would 
come,  soraetimes  to  a  tea  house  or  other  place  of  entertainment,  some- 
times  to  a  handsome  temple  hidden  among  trees  and  shrubbery.  In 
a  tour  of  the  harbor  the  tourists  visited  the  island  of  Papenberg,  so 
called  from  the  persecution  of  Christians  which  occurred  at  Nagasaki 

at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
Century.  The  story  is  that 
when  the  order  was  given  to 
exterminate  the  foreign  re- 
ligion  which  had  just  been 
introduced  by  the  Jesuits, 
thousands  of  the  Christians 
fled  to  this  island  as  a  last 
resort.  They  were  followed, 
however,  and,  while  the  re- 
mainder  were  put  to  death 
by  the  sword,  the  priests 
were  taken  to  the  moun- 
tain  summit,  and  dashed 
to  death  upon  the  rocks  be- 
low.  The  precipice  over 
which  they  were  thrown  was  pointed  out  to  the  tourists,  who  shud- 
dered  as  they  gazed  up  its  rugged  walls,  and  thought  of  the  terrible 
fate  of  the  martyrs. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  Utsumi  Tadakatsu,  the  Governor  of  the  pfov- 
ince,  gave  a  state  dinner  in  honor  of  General  Grant,  at  the  olose  of 
which  he  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  welcome  the  General  on  his  first  landing  on  Japanese  soil.  He  said 
that  many  years  ago  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  GeneraPs  great 
Services,  and  during  a  visit  to  the  United  States  he  was  fiUed  with  a^ 
ajdent  desire  to  learn  more  of  his  illustrious  deeds. 
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The  General,  in  his  response,  said  that  he  had  watched  the  progress 
of  Japan,  having  been  favored  with  accounts  of  it  from  Judge  Bing- 
ham,  whom  he  had  sent  as  Minister  to  Japan  while  he  was  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  American  people  had  rejoiced  over  their 
progress,  as  they  followed  the  unfolding  of  the  old  civilization  of 
Japan,  and  its  absorbing  the  new.  America  had  great  interests  in 
the  East  ;  was  in  fact  the  next  neighbor  of  Japan,  and  was  more 
affected  by  the  Eastern  populations  than  any  other  power.  In  con- 
clusion,  he  asked  those  present  to  unite  with  him  in  a  sentiment,  "  The 
prosperity  and  the  independence  of  Japan."  In  a  few  moments  the 
General  rose  again,  and  proposed  the  health  of  Judge  Bingham,  the 
American  minister  to  Japan,  in  a  complimentary  speech,  whose  senti- 
ments  were  echoed  in  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Yoshida,  the  Japanese 
Minister,  who  asked  leave  to  add  his  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham's  character  to  what  had  already  been  said. 

Judge  Bingham,  in  response,  acknowledged  the  kind  remark«  which 
had  been  made,  and  said  that  his  object  in  Coming  to  Nagasaki  was  to 
join  the  official  representatives  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  people  of 
Nagasaki,  in  fitting  testimonials  of  respect  to  General  Grant,  the  friend 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  Japan.  Since  he  had  come 
to  Japan  as  Minister,  he  had  endeavored  to  discharge  his  duties  faith- 
fully,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  would  strengthen  the  friendship  be- 
tween  the  two  countries  and  promote  their  commercial  interests,  and 
he  knew  that  in  so  doing  he  reflected  the  wishes  of  the  illustrious 
man  who  is  the  guest  of  the  Empire,  and  whose  commission  the  Speaker 
bore  when  he  came  to  Japan,  and  also  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Sfates. 

A  banquet  by  the  Citizens  came  off  on  the  24th  of  June,  which, 
being  condueted  in  the  style  of  the  daimios,  the  feudal  lords  of  Japan, 
was  a  very  grand  affair.  There  were  only  about  twenty  in  the  party, 
but  the  entertainment  was  regal  in  its  quality.  The  merchants  of  the 
city  waited  on  the  guests.  The  bill  of  fare,  which  embraced  over 
fifty  courses,  contained  all  sorts  of  solids  and  delicacies,  opening  with 
dried  fish,  edible  sea  weeds  and  isinglass  by  way  of  appetizer,  and 
running  the  gamut  of  a  hundred  unheard-of  dishes,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  dried  bonito,  pressedsalt,aromatic  shrubs,  lass  fishj 
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orange  flowers,  raw  carp  sliced,  namasu,  embodied  fish,  powdered  fish 
flavored  with^plum  juice  and  walnuts,  and  numerous  others  too  inde- 
scribable  to  mention. 

The  days  passed  at  Nagasaki  were  delightful  ones,  and,  having  bid 
farewell  to  his  new  acquaintances,  the  General  erabarked  for  Yokohama, 
where  he  had  a  grand  reception.  The  train  was  taken  for  Tokio  the 
same  day,  and  at  2  p.  m.  that  city  was  reached.  At  the  Station  an 
immense  crowd  was  in  attendance,  and  as  the  General  descended  from 
the  train,  a  committee  of  Citizens  advanced  and  presented  an  address 
through  Mr.  Fukuchi,  who  read  it  in  Japanese,  and  Dr.  McCartee, 


Street  in  Hakouaüi,  Japan. 

who  delivered  it  in  English.  The  General  made  a  reply,  after  which 
the  party  were  driven  to  the  palace  of  Enriokwan,  which,  formerly 
the  residence  of  a  Tycoon,  is  now  the  property  of  the  Emperor.  The 
palace,  as  compared  with  similarly  named  structures  on  the  Continent 
the  travelers  had  just  passed  through,  was  quite  an  insignificant  afFair. 
There  were  no  evidences  of  grandeur,  but  this  lack  was  made  up  by 
comforts  which  the  more  pretentious  edifices  of  the  East  did  not 
afford.  The  apartments  of  General  Grant  were  in  one  wing,  and  the 
dining  room,  billiard  room,  and  the  apartments  of  the  Japanese  officials 
in  attendance  were  in  another.  Between  the  two  ran  the  main  saloon, 
which  extended    one-half   the  length  of   the  palace,  and  was  large 
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«nough  to  entertain  comfortably  one  hundred  people.  The  decoration 
of  each  of  the  eight  rooms  in  the  palace  was  distinct  from  that  of  the 
others,  and  on  the  large  hall  the  artists  had  exercised  all  the  resources 
of  their  skill  and  inventive  power.  The  decorations  of  this  room 
seemed  to  be  inexhaustible  of  delight,  and  the  General  every  day 
found  some  new  point  of  beauty  in  form,  color  or  artistic  idea,  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  his  friends.  It  was  this  wonderful  taste  which  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  minutest  details  of  ornamentation  that  made  the 
palace  seem  every  day  to  increaSfe  in  beauty. 

Life  at  Enriokwan  passed  away  tranquilly  and  pleasantly.  Sitting 
in  the  shade  of  the  verandah  which  surrounded  the  palace,  his  head 
overhung  with  a  profusion  of  growing  flowers  and  swinging  lanterns, 
the  General  quietly  smoked  his  cigar  and  gazed  upon  the  lovely  land- 
scape  spread  before  him.  Tiring  of  this,  there  was  the  palace  garden 
to  roam  about,  its  roads,  flower  beds,  lakes,  bridges,  artificial  mounds, 
creeks  overhung  with  sedgy  overgrowths,  lawns,  bowers,  summer 
houses,  combining  to  provide  enjoyment  to  the  palace's  occupant. 
Then  there  was  an  abundance  of  social  enjoyment.  Japanese  and 
foreign  officials  made  their  calls,  and  in  the  evening  the  General  gave 
dinner  parties,  at  which  the  royal  Princes,  the  Prime  Ministers,  or  other 
Japanese  officials  or  Citizens  of  rank,  were  delighted  guests,  while 
occasionally  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  or  the  American  Minister  and  his 
family,  or  Governor  Henhessey  of  Hong  Kong,  whom  the  General 
had  met  durin g  his  visit  to  that  place,  would  be  present. 

Sometimes,  too,  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  the  party  would  sally 
forth  and  invade  the  bazaars  of  Tokio,  in  search  of  the  Japanese 
curios,  of  which  tempting  merchandise  they  laid  in  quite  a  stock. 

Onthe  4th  of  July — the  third  consecutive  national  anniversary  which 
the  General  had  spent  abroad — there  was  a  grand  reception  by  the 
Emperor  at  his  palace.  The  drive  to  the  Imperial  palace,  which  was 
some  distance  from  the  General 's  home,  took  the  party  through  the 
quärter  of  the  city  occupied  by  the  daimios.  At  the  palace,  a  low 
building  of  two  stories  in  height,  the  party  were  ushered  first  into  a 
room  where  the  Ministers  of  the  Empire — a  highly  intellectual  looking 
bödy  of  men — were  assembled.  Here  they  were  met  by  a  lord-in- 
waiting,  richly  uniformed,  who  led  the  way  along  a  short  passage  and 
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iiito  a  roora,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
with  two  of  the  princesses  at  their  side,  and  two  ladies-in-waiting  in 
attendance.  As  the  General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  escorted  by  Mr.  Bing- 
ham  and  their  retinue,  advanced,  the  Japanese  made  a  low  obeisance, 
The  Emperor  stood  motionless  as  a  statue  until  the  General  drew 
near  him,  when  he  advanced  and  shook  hands  with  him  in  an  awk- 
ward,  constrained  way,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Japan  that  its  ruler  condescended  to 


Woo-Chang. 

such  an  act.  It  was  a  mighty  step  from  the  old  civilization  in  the 
direction  of  the  new,  and  created  a  Sensation  accordingly.  When 
Mr.  ßingham  advanced  and  bowed,  only  a  faint  nod  of  recognition 
came  from  the  Emperor  by  way  of  return.  The  other  members  of 
the  party  having  been  presented  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  feet 
from  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor  made  a  signal  to  one  of 
his  noblemen»  who  advanced  and  read  the  following  address  : 

Your  riame  has  been  known  to  us  for  a  long  time,  and  we  are  highly  grati- 
fied  to  see  you.  While  holding  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  you  extended  towards  our  countrymen  especial  kindness  and  courtesy. 
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When  our  ambassador,  Iwakura,  visited  the  United  States,  he  received  tlie 
greatest  kindness  from  you.  The  kindness  thus  shown  by  you  has  always 
been  remembered  by  us.  In  your  travels  around  the  wprld  you  have  reached 
this  country,  and  our  people  of  all  classes  f  eel  gratified  and  happy  to  receive 
you.  We  trust  that  during  your  sojourn  in  our  country  you  may  find  much 
to  enjoy.  It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  receive  you,  and  we  are  especially 
gratified  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  so  on  the  anniversary  of  American 
independence.     We  congratulate  you,  also,  on  the  occasion. 

The  address  was  read  in  the  English  tongue,  and  after  its  conclusion 
the  General  made  the  foUowing  extempore  response,  which  was  trans- 
lated  to  the  Emperor  : 

YoTjR  Majesty  :  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  welcome  you  accord  me  here  to- 
day,  and  for  the  great  kindness  with  which  I  have  been  received  ever  since  I 
came  to  Japan,  by  your  government  and  your  people.  I  recognize  in  this  a 
feeling  of  friendship  toward  my  country.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  feeling 
is  reciprocated  by  the  United  States;  that  our  people,  without  regard  to 
party,  take  the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  concerns  Japan,  and  have  the  wärm- 
est wishes  for  her  welfare.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  express  that  sentiment. 
America  is  your  next  neighbor,  and  will  always  give  Japan  sympathy  and 
Support  in  her  efibrts  to  advance.  I  again  thank  your  Majesty  for  your 
hospitality,  and  wish  you  a  long  and  happy  reign,  and  for  your  people  pros- 
perity  and  independence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  response  the  Emperor  again  called  the 
nobleman  to  his  side  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  him.  He  advanced  to 
the  side  of  Mrs.  Grant,  and  said  that  the  Empress  had  commanded 
him  to  translate  the  following  address. : 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  safe  arrival  after  your  long  journey.  I  pre- 
sume  you  have  secn  many  interesting  places.  I  fear  you  will  find  many 
things  uncomfortable  here,  because  the  customs  of  the  country  are  so  differ- 
ent  from  other  countries.  I  hope  you  will  prolong  your  stay  in  Japan,  and 
that  the  present  warm  days  may  cause  you  no  inconvenience. 

The  General  had  done  all  the  public  speaking  heretofore,  but  now 
it  was  Mrs.  Grant's  turn.  Although  taken  perfectly  by  surprise,  she, 
after  pausing  for  a  moment,  made  the  following  neat  reply  to  the 
Speech  of  the  Empress  : 

I  thank  you  very  much.  I  have  visited  many  countries,  and  have  se6n 
,many  beautiful  places,  butnone  so  beautiful  or  charming  as  Japan. 
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The  old  säying  that  the  ladies  will  have  the  last  word  proved  true 
in  the  case  of  the  reception,  as  the  exchange  of  compliments  between 
the  Empress  and  the  wife  of  the  Ex-President  brought  the  ceremonies 
to  a  close,  and  the  party  had  the  rest  of  the  day  to  do  honor  to  the 
anniversary  as  they  thought  proper.  General  Grant  may  be  said  to 
have  held  a  levee  on  this  occasion,  which  lasted  all  day  long.  He  was 
no  sooner  back  in  his  palace  at  Enriokwan,  than  visitors  of  all  nation- 
alities  began  pouring  in  upon  him.  There  was  a  constant  arrival  and 
departure    of    carriages,    bringing    Princes    of  the  Imperial    family,. 
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Princesses,  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  officials  of  all  grades,  and  Citizens 
of  all  the  different  nationalities  to  be  found  in  Tokio. 

In  the  evening  the  General  attended  a  party  given  at  one  of  the 
Summer  gardens  by  the  American  residents,  in  honor  of  the  Fourth 
of  July.  The  place  was  crowded,  and  when,  at  8.80  p.  m.,  Minister 
Bingham  presented  the  Ex- President  to  the  patriotic  gathering,  the 
enthusiasm  was  intense.  Upon  this  occasion  the  General  was  more 
than  usually  eloquent.  In  response  to  that  portion  of  Minister  Bing- 
ham's  Speech  which  eulogized  his  military  career,  the  General  once  more 
modestly  urged  that  it  was  the  soldier  boys  who  won  in  the  war  and 
not  the  General,  and  that  every  one    of  them  did   his  share  of  the 
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work  as  well  as  the  Speaker  did  his,  and  deserved  as  much  credit.   He 
concluded  as  foUows: 

We  are  strong  and  free  because  the  people  made  us  so.  I  trust  we  may  long 
continue  so.  I  think  we  have  no  issues,  no  questions  that  need  give  us  embar- 
rassment.  I  look  forward  to  peace,  to  generations  of  peace,  and  with  peace, 
prosperity.  I  never  feit  more  confident  of  the  future  of  oiir  country.  It  is  a 
great  country — a  great  blessing  to  us — and  we  can  not  be  too  proud  of  it,  too 
zealous  for  its  honor,  too  anxious  to  develop  its  resouices,  and  niake  it  not 
only  a  home  for  our  children,  but  for  the  worthy  people  of  other  lands.  I 
am  glad  to  meet  you  here,  and  I  trust  that  your  labors  will  be  prosperous,  and 
that  you  will  return  home  in  health  and  happiness.  I  trust  we  may  all  meet 
at  home,  and  be  able  to  celebrate  our  Fourth  of  July  as  pleasantly  as  we  do 
to-night.  « 

The  exercises  which  followed  included  a  short  address  on  "  The 
day  we  celebrate,"  by  Dr.  McCartee,  who  presided  on  the  occasion, 
to  which  an  eloquent  response  was  made  by  General  Van  Buren  ; 
more  Speeches  of  a  patriotic  nature,  fireworks,  feasting,  and  a  dance, 
at  which,  although  the  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  retired  at  midnight, 
other  members  of  the  party  enjoyed  themselves,  until  the  early  dawn 
put  an  end  to  the  festivities. 

The  review  of  the  army  on  the  Yth  of  July,  by  the  Emperor  and 
General  Grant,  was  an  event  which  brought  all  Tokio  out  of  doors. 
At  a  few  minutes  before  9  a.  m.,  the  hour  set  for  the  pageant,  the 
Emperor's  State  carriage  drove  up  to  the  General's  quarters  and  took 
the  General,  who  was  accompanied  by  Prince  Dati,  to  the  parade 
ground,  a  large,  open  piain  on  which  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  line. 
As  the  procession,  which  the  Imperial  carriage  headed,  entered  the 
field,  a  group  of  Japanese  officers  rode  up  and  saluted  the  General, 
the  soldiers  presented  arms,  and  the  military  band  played  the  Ameri- 
can national  air.  When  the  General  dismounted,  he  was  met  by  the 
Minister  of  War,  who  conducted  him  to  the  smallerof  the  two  tents, 
which  had  been  placed  upon  the  parade  ground.  He  had  hardly  got 
here  when  the  band  played  the  Japanese  national  air,  in  token  of  the 
Emperor's  approach,  and  the  air  was  not  finished  when  His  Majesty 
drove  up  to  the  tent  in  a  State  carriage.  General  Grant  advanced  to 
meet  him  and  shook  hands  with  him  as  he  sat  in  his  carriage.  A 
brief  conversation    ensued,  after   which   the   review   was   proceeded 
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with.  The  military  pageant  over,  the  General  and  party  were  driven 
to  the  Shila  palace,  where  the  Emperor  «ntertained  the  General  at 
breakfast.  The  occasion  was  a  grand  one.  The  Emperor  sat  at  the 
centre  of  the  table,  giving  the  seat  of  honor,  by  his  side,  to  the  Gen- 
eral, with  whom  he  conversed,  during  the  progress  of  the  meal. 

In  addition  to  the  General  and  his  party  there  were  present  the 
following :  His  Imperial  Highness,  Aimayarua,  next  to  whom  sat 
Mrs.  Grant  ;  Her  Imperial  Highness  Princess  Aimayaura,  their  Impe- 
rial Highnesses  Prince  and  Princess  Higashi  Fushimi;  Mr.  Saujo, 
Prime  Minister  ;  Mr.  Iwakura,  Junior  Prime  Minister  ;  Mr.  Okunea, 
Finance  Minister ;  Mr.  Oki,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  Mr.  Terashima, 
Minister  of  Foreign  AfFairs  ;  Mr.  Ite,  Home  Minister  ;  Lieutenant- 
General  Yamagata;  Lieutenant-General  Kuroda,  Minister  of  Coloni- 
zation  ;  Lieutenant-General  Saigo,  Minister  of  War  ;  Vice-Admiral 
Kawamusa,  Minister  of  Marine  ;  Mr.  Inonye,  Minister  of  Public 
Works  ;  Mr.  Tokadaifi,  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household  ;  Mr. 
Mori,  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Mr.  Yoshida,  Enyoy  to  the 
United  States ;  Mr.  Sagi,  Vice-Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household  ; 
Mr.  Yoshie,  Chief  Chamberlain  ;  Mr.  Bojo,  Master  of  Ceremonies  ; 
Prince  Hachisuka;  Prince  Dati;  Mr.  Insanmi  Naboshima;  Mr.  Bing- 
ham,  and  Mrs.  Bingham  ;  Ho-a-Chang,  the  Chinese  Minister  ;  Mr. 
Mariano  Alvaray,  Spanish  Charge  d' Affaires  ;  Baron  Rozen,  Russian 
Charge  d' Affaires  ;  M.  de  Balloy,  French  Charge  d' Affaires  ;  Gover- 
nor  Pope  Hennessy,  and  Mrs.  Hennessey. 

At  the  close  of  the  breakfast,  cigars  were  provided,  and  while  the 
gentlem^n  were  discussing  these,  Mrs.  Grant  was  entertained,  in  a 
private  Chamber,  by  the  princesses,  who  charmed  her  by  the  grace 
of  their  oriental  beauty,  their  childish  simplicity  and  their  many 
accomplishments. 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  General  was  received  in  Yokohama.  This 
city  is  the  principal  port  of  Japan,  in  which  the  tourists  found  vessels 
of  all  nationalties  lying  at  anchor.  With  a  population  of  between 
2,000  and  3,000  foreigners  there  was  much  in  the  place  to  greet  them 
as  familiär,  one  part  of  the  town,  which  has  been  built  by  the  foreigners 
for  their  occupation,  having  a  home-like  look  that  was  quite  tantalizing. 
Shortly  after  arriving,  the  General  and  party  visited  the   To^y^n  Hall 
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where  a  reception  was  held,  at  which  exhibitions  of  native  dancing 
and  acting  were  given,  which  the  party  enjoye^  hugely.  The  recep- 
tion was  cordial  in  the  extreme.  The  streets  were  illuminated  at 
night,  and  the  favorite  ornament  was  a  lantern  which  bore  the  Amer- 
ican and  Japanese  flags,  while  a  number  of  huge  festival  cars  bore 
combinations  of  the  flags  of  the  two  nations,  of  most  original  and 
striking  design. 

The  Loo-Choo  Islands  question,  which  had  been  brought  to  the 
General's  attention  by  the 
Emperor  of  China,  with 
the  request  that  he  exer- 
cise  his  power,  when  in 
Japan,  to  bring  the  con- 
troversy  on  the  subject 
l)etween  that  nation  and 
China  to  a  peaceful  and 
honorable  end,  came  up. 
The  Japanese  authorities 
havingheard  that  the  Gen- 
eral had  been  consulted  in 
t];()  matter,  prepared  doc- 
uinentary  proofs  in  Sup- 
port of  their  claim  to  the 
Islands,  which  the  Cabi- 
net  submitted  to  the  Ex- 
President  for  his  inspec- 
tion. 

At   the   COnclusion   of   a  Bronze  Image  of  Buddha,  near  Yokohama. 

three  weeks'  trip  to  Nikko,  the  General,  on  his  return,  was  visited  on 
tlie  lOth  of  August  by  the  Emperor,  who  sought  to  have  a  conver- 
sation  with  his  distinguished  visitor  untrammeled  by  the  ceremonies 
which  had  attended  their  previous  meetings.  The  meeting  took  place 
in  the  summer  house  of  the  Enriokwan  palace  garden.  The 
greeting  of  the  two  men  was  cordial  in  the  extreme,  the  Emperor 
having  by  this  time  learned  to  shake  hands  without  giving  indications 
of  discomfort.  The  interview  was  opened  by  the  Emperor,  who  said 
18 
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that  he  had  heard  of  many  things  which  the  General  had  said  to  bis 
Ministers  in  reference  to  Japan,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  speak 
with  him  on  those  subjects. 

The  General  replied  that  he  was  entirely  at  the  Emperor's  com- 
mand,  and  that  he  was  glad,  furthermore,  of  the  opportunity  he  had 
of  seeing  His  Majesty  and  of  thanking  him  for  the  kindness  he  had 
received  during  his  stay  in  Japan. 

In  the  long  conversation  which  ensued,  a  number  of  international 
topics  were  discussed,  and  finally  the  question  of  national  indebted- 
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ness  came  up,  and  the  Emperor  expressed  himself  as  especially 
desiroüs  to  hear  the  Generalis  views  on  this  subject.  *  The  General 
then  cautioned  the  Emperor  against  the  danger  of  incnrring  a 
European  debt.  As  long  as  Japan  borrowed  from  her  own  people, 
she  could  consider  herseif  as  secure  ;  but  foreign  loans  were  always 
attended  with  danger  and  humiliation.  The  General  quoted  the 
experience  of  Egypt  as  an  example  of  the  truth  of  what  he  advanced. 
It  was,  he  urged,  that  country's  borrowings  from  European  nations 
which  had  ended  in  her  becoming  a  dependency  upon  them.  The 
condition  of  Turkey,  too,  was  greatly  due  to  the  same  cause.     He  in- 
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sisted  that  Japan  should  supply  all  the  money  she  needed  for  her  own 
affairs,  and  borrowing  from  other  nations  would  only  end  in  her 
meeting  with  the  same  fate  which  had  befallen  Egypt. 

Questioned  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  educational  work  which 
was  being  done  in  Japan,  General  Grant  stated,  that  he  was  both 
surprised  and  pleased  at  the  standing  of  the  schools  he  had  visited. 
He  mentioned  with  especial  praise  the  School  of  Engineering  at  Tokio, 
which  he  characterized  as  the  equal  of  any  similar  institution  in  the 
World.  One  thing  which  pleased  him  perhaps  above  all,  wasthegreat 
attention  which  was  being  given  to  the  study  of  English,  which  will 
in  time  enable  them  to  do  without  foreign  instructors,  though  he 
thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  dispense  with  the  Services  of  the  men 
who  had  created  the  educational  establishments,  of  whose  success  he 
had  been  able  to  speak  so  highly. 

Having  given  his  ad  vice  on  the  subject  of  the  danger  to  Japan  of 
a  foreign  indebtedness,  the  General  sj)oke  of  the  Loo-Choo  matter, 
stating  that  he  had  read  with  great  care,  and  had  heard  with  attention 
all  the  arguments  on  the  Loo-Choo  question  from  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  sides.  The  matter  was  one  about  which  he  would  rather 
not  have  troubled  himself,  as  it  belonged  to  diplomacy  and  govern- 
ments,  and  he  was  not  a  diplomatist  and  was  not  in  government;  at 
the  same  time  he  could  not  ignore  a  request  made  in  the  interest  of 
peace.  He  would  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  con-* 
troversy.  The  difficulties  surrounding  Japan  he  fully  recognizr>d;'at 
the  same  time  China  feit  hurt  and  sore,  and  that  she  had  not  received 
the  consideration  due  her.  It  seemed  to  him,  he  said,  that  the  Emperor 
should  strive  to  remove  that  feeling,  even  though  it  were  necessary  to 
make  some  sacrifices  in  so  doing.  This  policy  he  recommended  in  a 
general  way,  stating  that  China  and  .Japan  should  both  make  such 
sacrifices  as  would  settle  all  questions  between  them,  and  make  them 
friends  and  allies  who  had  no  need  to  consult  with  the  other  powers. 
Other  counsels  would  be  given  to  His  Majesty,  because  there  were 
powerful  influences  in  the  East  fanning  trouble  between  China  and 
Japan.  What  China  and  Japan  should  do,  he  insisted,  was  to  come 
together  without  foreign  Intervention,  talk  over  Loo-Choo  and  other 
subjects,  and  come  to  a  complete  and  friendly  understanding.     They 
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should  do  it  between  themselves,  as  no  foreign  power  could  do  them 
any  good. 

The  Emperor  listened  attentively  to  what  the  Ex- President  of  the 
United  States  had  to  say  about  the  art  of  government,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  interview  thanked  the  General  for  his  valuable  ad  vice. 

The  remainder  of  the  GeneraPs  stay  in  JapS,n  was  a  series  of  formal 
Visits  and  of  occasions  free  from  the  bürden  of  ceremony.  The  time 
passed  rapidly,  and  after  a  couple  of  months  had  iiown  by  since  he 
landed  in  Japan,  he  prepared  to  take  his  leave  of  tlie  Emperor's 
isiand  domain.  The  day  of  departure  was  September  3d,  on  which 
data  the  General  and  party  embarked  at  Yokohama  on  board  the 
steamer  Tokio.  The  departure  was  duly  honored  by  the  Japanese. 
All  the  vessels  in  port  were  gaily  dressed  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and 
as  the  Tokio  got  under  way  every  cannon  in  port  belched  forth  a  "  safe 
journey  to  you,"  while  the  crowds  which  blackened  the  shore,  lent 
their  combined  voiees  to  add  to  the  heartiness  of  the  demonstration. 
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The  Golden  Gate  — San  Fx-ancieco's  Glorious  Pageant  — The  Yosemite  Valley  — Senator 
Sharon's  Banquet  — A  Trip  to  Oregon  — Back  to  Frieco  —  Further  Fetein^  —  Sacramento 
—  Off  for  Chicago. 


ENERAL  GRANT  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  Satur- 
day,  September  the  20th.  For  weeks  previous  the 
city  had  been  occupied  in  preparations  for  the  event, 
and  the  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  among 
them  Oakland,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Vallejo,  Peta- 
luma,  Los  Angeles,  and  others  to  the  number  of  over  a  hundred,  had 
sent  deputations  to  share  in  the  welcoming  demonstration.  The  dis- 
tinctions  of  class  and  party  were  not  thought  of  in  the  universal 
desire  of  the  whole  State  to  do  General  Grant  honor. 

The  preparations  made  to  notify  the  city  of  th^  arrival  of  the  City 
of  Tokio  were  elaborate.  The  officer  at  Point  Labos  was  instructed 
to  holst  a  designated  signal  when  the  vessel  was  sighted,  thereby  in- 
forming  the  Commander  of  Fort  Point,  and  to  communicate  with  the 
Merchants'  Exchange.  Signal  guns  were  to  be  fired  at  Fort  Alcatraz 
and  Angel  Island  from  the  time  of  sighting  the  steamer,  and  national 
Salutes  as  the  vessel  passed,  from  the  Upper  and  Lower  Casemate 
Batteries  at  Fort  Point,  Alcatraz  and  Angel  Island.  The  official 
notification  to  the  Citizens  was  to  be  given  by  the  fire-alarm.  bells  of 
the  city,  upon  which  eleven  taps,  given  three  times  in  succession, 
were  to  teil  the-joyful  news  that  the  General  was  at  hand. 

For  three  or  four  days  preceding  the  day  of  arrival  the  city  was  on 
the  tip-toe  of  expectation.     San  Francisco  had  just  passed  through  an 
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era  of  unusual  political  excitement,  but  politics  were  laid  aside  by 
common  consent,  and  the  Coming  of  Grant  and  the  demonstration  to 
be  made  in  his  honor  were  the  only  themes  of  current  conversation. 
An  a'ttempt  was  made  by  Dennis  Kearney,  the  sand-lot  demagogue, 
to  create  political  capital  by  a  Suggestion  to  his  followers  to  burn  the 
General  in  ef^gy,  but  the  insult  aroused  the  indignation  of  all  classes, 
and  Kearney  was  obliged  for  some  days  to  secrete  himself,  while  the 
workingmen,  acting  under  the  advice  of  more  temperate  leaders, 
decided  to  join  in  the  movement  in  honor  of  their  distinguished  fel- 
low-citizen,  to  whom  the  workingmen  of  other  lands  had,  on  several 
occasions  during  his  trip  abroad,  delighted  to  pay  tributes  of  respect 
and  appreciation. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  people  as  desired  to  meet  the 
City  of  Tokio  out  at  sea,  abundant  preparation  had  been  made; 
while  the  numerous  elevated  points  commanding  a  view  of  the  ocean 
made  it  unnecessary  to  make  provision  for  the  crowds  who  would 
watch  the  approach  of  the  General  from  the  land. 

On  Saturday  the  excitement  reached  a  point  of  rare  intensity.  The 
city  was  crowded,  and  each  of  the  hoteis  was  a  centre  of  enthusiasm. 
At  the  Merchants'  Exchange  thousands  congregated  to  catch  the 
long-expected  notification  from  the  look-out  on  Point  Labos.  The 
feeling  of  expectancy  had  the  effect  of  almost  paralylzing  general 
business,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with  people  who  had  aban- 
doned  every-day  affairs  to  make  certain  of  participating  in  the  enjoy- 
able  excitement  that  was  to  attend  the  earliest  news  of  Grant's 
arrival.  Strangers  abounded.  Visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  interior 
of  the  State  thronged  the  thoroughfares,  among  them  the  municipal 
representatives  of  distant  eitles,  and  a  number  of  uniformed  organiza- 
tions,  of  whose  existence  the  San  Franciscans  had  hitherto  been  in 
ignorance. 

At  the  Palace  Hotel  the  eXpectation  and  excitement  focused.  The 
rotunda  of  this  grand  hotel-  was  crowded  all  day  long,  and  the  most 
excited  of  all  were  the  Reception  Committee,  who  had  their  head- 
quarters  here.  At  half-past  three  o'clock,  just  as  the  committee  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  General's 
arrival  that  day^  and  that  an  adjournment  over  Sun  day  was  advisable, 
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the'magic  eleven  bells,  thrice  repeated,  sounded,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  deliberations.  The  news  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  when  the  com- 
mittee  rushed  down  stairs  they  found  crowds  already  moving  en 
rnasse  in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  Mail  wharf,  from  which  the  steam- 
ship  China  was  to  start  on  its  trip  to  meet  the  General.  Here  the  com- 
mittee  boarded  the  steamer  Milien  Griffith,  accompanied  by  young 
Grant  and  a  few  invited  guests.  On  their  way  down  they  were 
followed  by  the  China,  the  Ancon,  the  George  Weider,  the  Alaska 
Für  Company's  steamer  St.  Paul  and  others,  all  heavily  freighted  with 
passengers.  At  five  o'clock  the  first  gun,  intimating  that  the  Tokio 
had  reached  the  Casemate  Batteries,  was  heard.  When  the  incoming 
steamer  was  reached,  she  was  boarded,  first,  by  Ulysses  Grant,  Jr., 
then  by  the  Reception  Committee  and  the  othef  gentlemen  on  board 
the  Milien  Griffith.  A  minute  later  the  China  steamed  up,  and  a 
thousand  voices  combined  in  the  hüzza  which  welcomed  the  General 
back  to  his  native  land.  The  approach  to  the  city  was  a  continued 
Ovation.  The  fleet  formed  with  the  China  leading,  followed  by  the 
City  of  Tokio,  on  either  side  of  which  steamed  the  Ancon  and  St. 
Paul.  Behind  each  of  these  was  a  long  line  of  steamers  and  tug- 
boats,  while  a  fleet  of  yaQhts  and  miscellaneous  craft  brought  up  the 
rear.  As  each  of  the  points  previously  mentioned  was*  reached,  heavy 
Salutes  were  -fired,  the  cannonading  lasting  until,  at  7.15,  the  Tokio 
let  go  her  anchor  and  the  Geoeral  and  party  were  transferred  to 
the  ferry-boat  Oakland,  which  carried  them  to  the  landing. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  outside,  the  city  itself  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  great  excitement.  The  first  tap  of  the  bell  and  the  hoist- 
iiig  of  the  flag  on  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  announcing  the  approach 
of  the  City  of  Tokio,  stärted  the  city  from  the  spell  of  suspense  that 
had  prevailed  for  three  days,  and  transformed  the  waiti^ig  crowds  into 
an  excited  people,  who  hurried,  men,  women  ii,nd  children,  on  foot, 
in  carriages  and  on  horseback,  with  common  consent,  in  the  direction 
of  Presidio  Heights,  Point  Labos,  Telegraph  Hill  and  other  eminences, 
to  catch  the  first  glance  of  the  incoming  ship. 

Enthusiasm  and  expectation  reigned  supreme  over  the  dense  masses 
of  spectators  who  blackened  every  height  from  which  a  view  of  the 
Channel  could  be  commanded.     The  sun  was  declinino^  in  the  west  as 
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the  steamers  and  yachts,  gay  with  bunting,  moved  in  the  direction  of 
the  city.  Mount  Tamalpais  and  the  distant  mountains  north  of  the 
bay  were  veiled  in  mist,  and  Mission  Hill  and  the  seaward  heights  of 
the  peninsula  were  shrouded  in  fog,  but  the  Channel  was  unol> 
structed,  and  the  bold  outlines  of  the  Golden  Gate  rose  sharply 
against  the  sky,  whiie  the  island  shores  of  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa 
were  bathed  in  sunlight.  After  a  hundred  false  alarms,  each  of 
which  wrought  the  crowds  to  a  higher  pitch  of  excitement,  at  a  few 
minutes  before  six  o^clock  the  City  of  Tokio  loomed  through  the 
obscurity  of  the  smoke  and  the  rapidly  approaching  shades  of  even- 
ing,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  glided  into  füll  view,  when  the 
cheers  of  the  assembled  thousands  rolled  from  hill-top  to  hill-top, 
along  the  wharves  and  around  to  the  city  front  where  they  were 
caught  up  and  echoed  by  the  Citizens  who  had  stayed  on  hand  to 
secure  positions  from  which  the  landing  and  its  ceremonies  might 
be  viewed. 

The  vicinity  of  the  ferry  landing  was  jammed  with  spectators,  to 
whose  numbers  the  inpouring  crowds  from  the  hill-tops  were  con- 
stantly  adding.  Within  thp  gates  of  the  ferry  house  were  assembled 
the  gentlemen  charged  with  the  immediate  reception  of  General 
Grant — the  Board  of  Supervisors  ranged  on  the  left  of  the  gangway, 
while  the  right  was  occupied  by  Goyernor  Irwin  and  staff  and  the 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  Governor-Elect  Perkins,  W.  H. 
L.  Barnes,  Samuel  Wilson,  William  T.  Coleman,  Tibencio  Parrott, 
J.  P.  Jackson,  John  McComb,  John  Rosenfeld,  Claus  Spreckels,  John 
H.  Wise  and  W.  W.  Montague.  Mayor  Bryant  took  his  position 
about  half  way  down  the  centre  of  the  gangway. 

A^:  half-past  seven  o'clock  the  Oakland  started,  to  the  tune  of 
"  Home  Again,"  for  the  landing  place,  where  the  party  was  met  by 
the  Mayor  and  city  officials,  the  former  welcoming  him  in  the  follow- 
ing  Speech : 

General  Grant:  As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  I  have  the 
honor  and  pleasure  to  welcome  you  od  your  return  to  your  native  country. 
Some  time  has  passed  since  you  departed  from  the  Atlantic  shore  to  seek  the 
relief  which  a  long  period  in  your  country's  service  had  made  necessary,  but 
during  this  absence  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  forgotteu  you. 
They  have  read  with  intense  interest  the  accounts  of  your  voyage  by  sea  and 
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your  travels  by  land  around  the  world,  and  they  have  observed  with  great 
pleasure  the  honors  you  have  received  in  the  different  countries  which  you 
have  visited,  and  the  universal  recognition  which  your  brilliant  career  as  a 
soldier  and  American  Citizen  has  obtained.  They  have  feit  proud  of  you, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  country,  which  you  have  so  fully  represented. 
And  now,  sir,  you  are  again  on  your  native  soll,  and  the  thousands  who  here 
greet  you  remember  that  your  home  was  once  in  this  city.  This  bay,  these 
hills,  the  pleasant  homes  about  us,  are  familiär  to  you.  Great  changes,  it  is 
true,  have  taken  place.  The  young  city  is  now  the  rival  of  eitles  which  were 
old  when  its  history  began.  But  the  men  to  whom  this  marvelous  prosperity 
is  due  were  in  those  early  days  your  personal  associates  and  friends,  and 
many  of  them  are  here  to-day,  waiting  anxiously  to  take  you  by  the  band 
once  more.  It  is  a  pleasing  incident  of  your  journey,  that,  leaving  your 
country  at  the  ancient  city  of  Philadelphia,  Mayor  Stokley  expressed  the  hope 
of  that  city  for  a  safe  journey  and  a  happy  return.  It  is  now  my  privilege  to 
express  the  joy  of  San  Francisco  that  the  hope  of  her  eider  sister  has  been 
realized.  The  city  desires  to  receive  you  as  an  old  and  honored  resident  and 
friend  returning  after  a  long  absence,  and  to  extend  to  you  such  courtesies  as 
may  be  agreeable  to  you ;  and,  in  obedience  to  such  desire,  which  extends 
through  all  classes,  I  tender  you  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  its  hospitalities. 
In  the  Short  time  allowed  us  we  have  arranged  a  reception  in  your  honor,  and 
ask  that  for  an  hour  you  will  permit  us  to  present  our  people  to  you,  and  we 
beg  that,  while  you  remain  in  the  city,  yourself  and  your  family  and  your 
traveling  companions  will  be  its  guests.  Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to 
express  the  wish  of  each  and  every  one  of  us  for  your  future  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  yourself  and  every  m-ember  of  your  family. 

General  Grant  replied  briefly,  thanking  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Francisco  for  bis  cordial  welcome,  and  expressing  bis  pleasure  at 
returning  to  California  after  an  absence  of  a  quarter  of  a  Century. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  would  be  glad  to  participate  in  the 
procession. 

The  General  was  then  conducted  to  the  carriage  of  the  Mayor,  the 
gates  of  the  dock  were  thrown  open  and  the  procession  began.  It 
was  a  grand  affair,  which,  rapidly  though  it  moved,  took  forty-three 
minutes  in  passing  a  given  point.  As  it  started,  the  crowd  rent  the 
air  with  tremendous  cheering,  cannon  fired,  bells  rang,  whistles 
screamed,  and  the  misty  heavens  grew  ablaze  with  the  glare  of  a 
thousand  bonfires,  of  Roman  candles,  rockets  and  electric  lights. 
Archwäys,  flags,   banners  and  festooned  draperies  ornamented   the 
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streets  passed  through.  Tlie  music  of  a  score  of  bands  swelled  the 
noise,  to  the  creation  of  which  the  Chinese  residents  who  sallied  forth 
from  their  quarters  with  staffs  bearing  the  great  dragon  flag,  helped 
not  a  little  to  contribute.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  pageant  the 
various  organizations  comprising  it  were  dismissed,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
General  Grant  was  conducted  to  his  quarters  in  the  Palace  Hotel 
through  the  dense  throngs  which  surrounded  the  place  and  clamored 
for  admittance. 

As  he  alighted  from  his  carriage,  Madame  Fabri  and  a  chorus  of 
500  voices  sang  from  one  of  the  balconies  an  "Ode  of  Welcome" 
which  had  been  composed  for  the  occasion.  After  its  conclusion, 
General  Grant,  in  reply  to  the  repeated  calls  of  the  crowds  outside, 
appeared  at  the'  balcony,  and,  mounted  upon  a  chair,  addressed  the 
monster  audience  as  follows  : 

Fellow  Citizens  of  San  Francisco  :  After  twenty-five  years'  absence 
I  am  glad  to  greet  you  and  assure  you  of  my  cordial  tlianks  for  tlie  kind 
greeting  you  have  given  me.  I  shall  stay  in  your  city  long  enough  to  greet 
you  more  fully. 

As  the  General  withdrew,  the  crowd  broke  into  prolonged  and 
tremendous  applause,  and  at  length  reluctantly  scattered. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  General  Grant's  arrival  home  was 
oelebrated  in  San  Francisco  was  not  confined  to  the  city.  The  news 
of  his  advent  was,  telegraphed  to  all  points  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
in  the  evening  dispatches  poured  into  the  office  of  the  California 
Associated  Press  from  the  interior  towns  of  California  and  Nevada, 
anhouncing  that  the  news  was  received  with  grand  demonstrations 
in  which  flying  flags,  decorated  streets,  the  booming  of  guiis  and  anvils, 
parades,  bonfires,  fireworks  and  other  expressions  of  exuberant  joy 
were  employed. 

The  General  was  found,  by  his  old  friends,  to  be  looking  well.  He 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  experiences  of  his  trip,  and  his  sur- 
prise  at  the  demonstration  which  greeted  his  arrival  home.  In  fof-eign 
countries  the  receptions  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  but, 
on  leaving  the  shores  of  Japan,  he  had  given  up  all  thought  of 
grand  receptions,  and  certainly  expected  no  such  greeting  as  had  just 
been  accorded  him. 
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A  volume  could  be  written  of  the  doings  of  the  General  and  the 
party  in  San  Francisco.  The  people  there  did  not  allow  all  their 
enthusiasm  and  good-feeling  to  evaporate  in  the  glorious  festivitios 
which  marked  the  day  of  the  General's  arrival.  On  the  contrary, 
after  the  visitors  had  been  permitted,  on  Sunday,  to  rest  from  tlie 
fatigues  of  their  long  ocean  voyage  and  of  the  excitements  of  the 
previous  day,  the  Executive  Committee  began  to  help  themto  the  en- 
joyment  of  a  programme  which  had  been  prepared  for  their  delecta- 
tion.  For  three  weeks,  saving  the  time  that  was  spent  in  a  trip  to 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  party  were  occupied  in  an  incessant  round  of 
sight-seeing  and  social  enjoyment.  The  General's  face  became 
familiär  at  all  sorts  of  places,  he  visiting  during  this  time  the  theatres,. 
a  number  of  receptions,  among  them  one  at  the  City  Hall  where  he  rc- 
ceived  an  address  from  the  Confederate  veterans  residing  in  California, 
a  ball  in  aid  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Police  Department, 
the  Stock  Exchange,  the  schools,  the  Chinese  quarter,  etc.,  being  re- 
ceived  with  as  much  enthusiasm  on  each  occasion  as  though  he  had 
arrived  in  the  city  the  same  morning.  Of  the  social  entertainments 
given  in  his  honor  the  most  notable  one  was  that  which  took  place  at 
the  residence  of  Senator  Sharon,  at  Belmont,  on  the  8th  of  October, 
just  after  the  General's  return  from  the  trip  to    the  Yosemite  Valley. 

This  was  the  most  brilliant  gathering  that  ever  took  place  on  the 
Pacific  coast. .,  The  richness  of  the  ladies'  costumes,  the  magnificence 
of  the  internal  decorations,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  süperb  grounds, 
illuminated  by  Chinese  lanterns,  rendered  the  scene  one  of  unsur- 
passed  splendor.  Nothing  had  been  omitted  by  the  host  that  could 
give  enjoyment  to  the  guests  and  lend  eclat  to  the  occasion.  The 
picture  gallery  of  the  museum  was  trahsformed  into  ä  vast  banqueting 
room,  the  immensity  of  whose  gastronomic  resources  may  be  guessed 
from  the  fact,  that  among  'preparations  for  the  visitors  figured  100 
baskets  of  Champagne  and  15,000  Eastern  oysters.  About  ,2,500 
people  were  present.  There  was  of  course  a  crush,  in  which  the 
elegant  toilets  of  the  ladies  suffered,  but  the  fact  that  they  had 
attended  the  entertainment,  whose  fame  spread  over  the  whole 
continent,  more  than  overcame  any  regrets  on  this  score.  Mrs. 
Sharon,  Mrs.  Fry  and  Mrs.  Jackson  assisted  Mrs.   Gränt  at  fhe  re- 
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ception,  Senator  Sharon  standing  by  General  Grant,  and  Col, 
Jackson  performing  the  functions  of  master  of  ceremonies.  The 
colossal  entertainment,  which  was  a  grand  success,  broke  up  at  a  late 
hour,  and  the  Grants  were  among  the  latest  to  retire  for  the  night. 

The  trip  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  was,  to  General  Grant,  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  features  of  his  round- the- world  trip.  He  had  often 
heard  of  the  natural  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  region,  and  when 
he  beheld  them,  he  acknowledged  that  his  highest  hopes  had  been 
more  than  realized.  The  party  took  their  time  on  the  trip,  and 
examined  at  their  leisure  all  the  famous  points  of  interest  ^- the 
lovely  Yosemite  Fall,  the  Sentinel  Rock,  the  Domes,  the  Bridal 
Veil,  Mirror  Lake,  Inspiration  Point,  the  Big  Trees,  and  others. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  the  General  and  party  started  on  a  trip  to 
Oregon.  On  tlie  morning  of  that  day,  the  General  had  a  reception 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is  worthy  of  special  mention,  as 
on  that  occasion  he  made  a  short  but  telling  speech  which  made  a  deep 
Impression  upon  those  who  heard  it.  He  was  introduced  to  his  audi- 
ence  by  Governor-Elect  George  C.  Perkins,  who  alluded  in  a  happy 
manner  to  the  appreciation  which  the  members  of  the  Chamber  feit  for 
General  Grant's  Services  in  peace  and  war,  and  closed  with  a  graceful 
tribute  to  the  modesty  with  which  he  had  received  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  him  by  foreign  potentates  while  journeying  round  the  globe. 

General  Grant  responded,  expressing  his  'gratification  at  meeting 
the  merchants  (there  were  several  hundred  prominent  business  men 
present)  who  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  wonderful  growth  of 
San  Francisco.  He  said  that  he  had  traveled  much  during  the  past 
two  years,  but  nowhere  had  he  seen  greater  prosperity.  The  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes  seemed  better  in  San  Francisco  than  in  any 
j^lace  he  liad  visited.  Labor  left  to  itself  grew  debased,  and  he  had 
in  no  part  of  the  world  seen  greater  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
laboring  men,  which  was  the  highest  compliment  he  could  pay  the 
merchants  of  the  city.  He  closed  by  stating  energeticaliy  that  there 
was  no  man  in  America  that  day  wanting  work  but  could  find  it — a 
Statement  which  was  enthusiastically  indorsed  by  the  merchants,  among 
whom  his  utterances  created  an  exceedingly  favorable  Impression. 

In  the  afternoon  the  General  embarked  on  the  steamer  St.  Paul  for 
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Oregon.  Portland  was  reached  on  the  14th  of  October,  when  the 
scenes  of  San  Francisco  were  repeated,  on  a  smaller  scale  perhaps, 
but  with  fully  as  much  enthusiasm  to  the  Square  foot  as  had  been  dis- 
played  by  the  larger  city.  At  Salem  and  other  Oregon  points,  and 
at  places  in  Washington  Territory  at  which  stoppages  were  made^ 
handsome  receptions  were  the  rule,  and  when  the  General  got  back  to 
the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate,  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  expressions  of 
pleasure  at  the  enjoyment  of  his  trip,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
possibilities  which  his  tour  through  the  Pacific  Coast  had  unfolded. 

The  remainder  of  his  stay  at  San  Francisco  was  an  unbroken  series 
of  enjoyments,  among  which  a  run  to  Sacramento  was  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  features. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  General  Grant  left  San  Francisco  on  his 
way  to  Chicago,  but  a  description  of  his  Pacific  slope  sojourn  would 
not  be  complete  without  mentioning  the  beneficent  results  which 
his  presence  there  had  upon  the  people  of  the  great  State  of 
CaHfornia,  and  especially  upon  those  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
The  people  of  California  had  just  passed  through  a  tremendous  political 
upheaval.  They  had  been  split  into  parties  of  all  sorts  and  kinds, 
representing  all  manners  of  issues,  and  they  had  fought  them  out  with 
great  rancor  and  bitterness.  They  had  just  emerged  from  an  election 
in  which  the  number  of  candidates  was  well  nigh  legion.  They  were, 
in  fact,  a  very  divided  Community.  The  Coming  of  General  Grant, 
however,  gave  them  a  general  rallying  point,  at  which  they  met,  shook 
hands,  and  became  once  more  a  united  people.  Drawn  together  by 
the  common  desire  to  do  honor  to  a  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  rieh  and 
poor,  workingmen  and  millionaires,  monopolists  and  anti-monopolists, 
Union  soldiers  and  Confederate  soldiers,  politicians  of  all  stripes, 
farmers,  miners  and  merchants,  met  and  cultivated  a  better  feeling 
which,  now  that  the  General  has  left  that  section,  still  prevails. 

The  people  of  San  -Francisco,  too,  should  be  congratulated  for  the 
success  of  their  pageant  in  honor  of  the  General.  It  was  a  model 
demonstration  which  should  be  copied  wherever  people  desire  to  wel- 
come their  distinguished  fellow-countryman.  Of  course  this  can,  in 
most  places,  only  be  done  in  a  degree,  as,  not  to  mention  the  size  and 
importance  of  San  Francisco,  that  city  possesses  remarkable  advan- 
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tages  fora  pageant  of  the  kind  tendered  to  General  Grant,  and  the 
materials  with  which  to  give  it  alraost  theiftrical  effects.  Its  magnifi- 
cent  bay,  with  its  wonderful  scenery,  and  the  outlooks  capable  of 
accommodating  thousands  of  pepple  ;  the  surrounding  hüls,  studded 
with  handsome  villages,  gave  the  possibilities  for  a  süperb  entrance, 
with  an  effect  that  could  hardly  be  equaled  elsewhere  on  the  conti- 
neilt.  The  city  itself,  with  it  broad  streets,  its  great  hoteis,  its  pictur- 
esque,  enthusiastic  and  conglomerate  people;  its  fine  opportunities  for 
arches  and  decorations;  its  large  number  of  immensely  wealthy 
Citizens,  who  spend  their  money  with  royal  lavishness  ; — all  these  ele- 
ments  combined  to  increase  the  beauty  and  eifect  of  the  pageant. 

There  is  only  one  other  city  west  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  country,  which  can  equal  the  grandeur  of  the  San  Francisco 
reception.  Only  one,  whose  wide,  open  and  regulär  streets,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  the  finest  buildings  that  modern  architecture  can 
produce,  are  equally  capable  of  containing  comfortably  a  large 
processional  pageant,  and  the  thousands  of  people  who  will  gather 
to  witness  it.  Only  one,  whose  hoteis  rival,  if  they  do  not  surpass, 
those  of  the  wonderful  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  whose  people  are 
proverbial  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  take  hold  of  an 
undertaking,  and  the  enterprise  with  which  they  carry  it  through. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  city  is  Chicago,  and  that  from  the 
jDreparations  which  have  already  been  made,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  welcome  to  be  given  General  Grant  in  the  Garden  City  will 
hardly  fall  short  in  its  various  points  of  excellerice  of  that  which 
greeted  him  in  San  Francisco. 

On  the  25th  of  October  the  General  and  party  left  that  city  on 
their  way  East.  As  the  last  lines  of  this  history  of  his  travels  are 
being  written,  he  is  crossing  the  piain  which  lies  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Sierras.  On  the  12th  of  November  he  will  arrive  in 
Chicago,  when,  refreshed  by  a  brief  sojourn  .in  that  "  home,  sweet 
home,"  which  he  retired  to,  at  Galen a,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
whose  enjoyments  public  duty  has  deprived  him  of  for  so  many 
years,  he  will  become  the  guest  of  that  great  city,  and  of  the  thou- 
sands who  will  con centrate  there  from  varioüs  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing country. 
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